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AIMAT  of  rim  DELTA  explanatory  of  the  Exffijiitom  of  SAIXT  D  O  DI  Sff  E  GYY  T . 

Copied  from  the  Map  in  the  Louvre  Edition . 

Refer  eue  e  s . 

F.  Canal  tilled  up  by  the  army  of  STTouis,  and  then  passed  by  his  army  dry  footed . 

B  .  Camp  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy , who  had  been  stationed  with  part  of  the  army  below  the  Canal  ofSe.vi . 

C.  The  ford  of  the  (anal  discovered  to  Saint  Tonis  by  a  Bedouin  . 

D .  Bn dg  won  the  same  Canal  for  the  communication  of  the  tiro  divisions  of  the  army. 

K  •  Camp  of  the  division  of  the  finny  that  had  creifsed  the  (anal  with  Saint  Tonis. 

F.  Torrent.  G. Bridge*  over  this  torrent. 

*TH  .Camps  of  the  Turks  or  Saracens. 


DISSERTATIONS 


OR 

REFLECTIONS 


O  N 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SAINT  ROUIS. 


ON  COATS  OF  ARMS,  AND  INCIDENTALLY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  COLOURS 

AND  METALS  USED  IN  BLAZONRY, 


DISSERTATION  I. 

The  cotte  d’armes  was  the  moil:  ufual  drefs  of  the  ancient  Gauls  :  it  was 
called  by  them  4  Sagum *  *,*  whence  comes  the  french  word  4  Saye,’  or 
4  Sayon.’  Its  fhape  was  like  the  tunics  of  our  deacons,  and  fome  of  our 
authors  even  call  it  by  that  name.  It  did  not  commonly  reach  below  the 
knees,  as  Martial  has  remarked, 

4  Dimidiafque  nates  Gallica  palla  tegit.’  *f 

 •  t  S,-  . . .  -  .  " .  

*  Bayff.  de  Re  veft.  f  L.  1.  Epigr.  97. 
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They  wore  this  drefs  in  time  of  war  over  the  cuirafs,  as  our  french 
knights  wear  their  coats  of  arms,  which  have  retained  this  name  becaufc 
they  were  alfo  worn  over  the  armour.  The  ancient  Greeks  wore  a  fimilar 
drefs  over  the  cuirafs,  called  for  this  reafon,  in  Plutarch  *,  g7 t&uçcou&ov  and 
vreçiôupotKihov.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  chief  ufe  of  it  was  to  diftinguifh 
the  perfons  of  each  party. 

1  hefe  coats  of  arms  are  mentioned  by  fome  greek  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  who  call  them,  by  a  barbarous  greek  word,  fometimes  e? nXupvciov,  at 
other  times  sttccvoxXiGuvov  -f ,  from  being  worn  over  the  cuirafs.  Tretzes 
reprefents  them  as  being  flit  down  in  like  manner  to  the  coats  of  arms];. 

The  French  at  firft  ufed  a  drefs,  or  mantle,  that  was  peculiar  to  them 
it  was  worn  on  the  fhoulders,  and  fell  to  the  ground  before  and  behind,  but 
at  the  fides  fcarcely  touched  the  knees,  which  is  the  flaape  of  the  royal 
mantle  worn  by  our  kings  on  the  day  of  their  coronation  ;  but  when  they 
came  into  Gaul  they  quitted  this  drefs,  and  adopted  the  coat  of  arms,  or 
fayon  of  the  Gauls,  from  its  being  better  adapted  to  their  warlike  profeflion, 
and  lefs  embarrafling  in  battle.  ‘  Quia  bellicis  rebus  aptior  videretur  ille 
habitus,’  are  the  words  of  the  monk  of  St  Gal  §..  However,  as  novelty 
pleafes,  and  as  the  French  naturally  love  change,  they  fometimes  wore  their 
coats  of  arms  of  a  greater  length,  and  it  came  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
even  at  times  to  the  heels.  It  is  thus  that  Nicetas  reprefents  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Antioch  (a  french  lord)  at  the  time  of  the  tournament 
held  at  Antioch,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenes. 
*  He  was  mounted,*  fays  he,  ‘  on  a  beautiful  horfe,  whiter  than  lhow, 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  arms,  open  on  both  fides,  and  which  fell  to  his  heels  :* 
&pt7ri<rxofi£vog  yiTmu.  §ict<ryj<TTov  Tro^vêxij  |j-  Froiflart  deicribes  fir  John  Chandos^[ 
as  ‘  dreffed  in.  a  long  robe  which  fell  to  the  ground,  blazoned  with  hi&  arms 
on  white  larcenet,  argent  a  pile  gules,  one  on  his.  brealt,  and  another  on  his 
back.’ 


*  Plut,  in  Artax. 

X  Tretz-  ad  Hefiod  opera. 
H  Nicct.  in  Man.  !..  3, 


f  Rigalt  et  Meurs.  inGloiT. 

§  Monach.  Sangal.  1.  1 .  ch.  36. 
%  FroilTart,  vol.  2.  ch.  9 .  4to. 


The  chronicle  of  Flanders  fpeaks  of  the  emperor  Henry  de  Luxembourg 
as  follows  :  4  He  was  mounted  on  a  great  war-horfe,  clothed  in  a  tunic  of 
cloth  of  gold,  having  the  black  eagle  embroidered  thereon  :  the  fleeves  of 
the  tunic  were  tied  near  to  his  wrifts,  and  hung  half  way  down  his  leg-* * * §.* 
This  long  fhape  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  often  feen  on  old  feals.  Saint 
Bernard  thus  notices  thofe  of  the  knights  templars  :  ‘  Operitis  equos  fericis, 
et  pendulos  nefcio  quos  panniculos  loricis  fuperinduitis,  depingitis  haftas, 
clypeos,  et  fellas  f,*  &c. 

Becaufe  this  fort  of  drefs  was  almoft  the  only  one  in  which  the  lords, 
knights  and  barons,  could  difplay  their  magnificence,  and  becaufe  it  covered 
all  their  other  clothing  and  armour,  they  had  it  ufually  made  of  cloths  of 
gold  or  filver,  of  rich  ikins,  furs  of  ermine,  fables,  minever,  and  others  of 
the  like  fort.  It  is  therefore  fucli  coats  of  arms  we  muft  underfland  Albert, 
canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  mean,  when  he  thus  defcribes  the  drefles  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  other  french  barons,  when  they  prefented 
themfelves  before  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenes,  ‘  In  fplendore  et  ornatu 
pretiofarum  veftium,  tarn  ex  oftro,  quam  aurifrigio,  et  in  niveo  opere 
Harmellino,  et  ex  Mardrino,  Grifioque  et  Vario,  quibus  Gallorum  principes 
præcipue  utunturj.*  And  when  he  afterwards  relates  a  defeat  of  the 
French,  he  fays  the  infidels  made  an  immenfe  booty,  and  carried  away 
*  Molles  veftes,  pelliceos  Varios,  Grifios,  Harmellinos,  Mardrinos,  oftra 
innumerabilia  auro  texta  miri  deCoris,  operis,  et  coloris  §.* 

In  time  the  abufe  of  thefe  dreffes  of  cloths  of  gold  and  filver  and  furs 
came  to  fuch  an  excefs,  efpecially  during  a  war,  or  in  preparing  for  an 
expedition  to  the  holy  land,  that  their  ufe  was  forbidden,  as  a  fuperfluorus 
and  foolilh  expenfe.  In  the  croifade  undertaken  in  the  year  1 190,  by 
Richard,  king  of  England,  and  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  among 
the  regulations  that  were  made  for  the  eftablifhment  of  order  in  the  army, 
it  was  refolved,  that  in  future  they  were  to  abftain  from  wearing  fcarlet,  or 

*  Chr.  de  FI.  ch.  51. 

+  S.  Bernard,  in  exhort,  ad  Milit.  Templi,  c.  5. 

Î  Albert.  Aq.  1.  2  c.  16. 

§  Ibid.  1.  5.  c.  20. 


4r 


the  {kins  of  vair,  ermines  or  gris,  the  coft  of  which  was  enormous,  and 
more  vain  than  ufefui  * * * §.  4  Statutum  eft  etiam  quod  nullus  Vario,  vel 

Grifio,  vel  Sabellinis,  vel  Efcarletis  utatur.* 

It  feems  that  this  regulation  was  obferved  in  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  who, 
in  his  expeditions  to  the  holy  land,  abflained  from  wearing  icarlet,  vair,  or 
ermine  :  4  ab  illo  enim  tempore  unquam  indutus  eft  fcarleto,  ve!  panno 
viridi,  feu  bruneto,  nec  pellibus  variis,  fed  vefte  nigri  coloris,  vel  camelini, 
feu  Perfei.’  The  lord  de  Joinville,  in  the  foregoing  hiftory,  gives  a  fimilar 
teftimony  of  the  king’s  fimplicity  in  his  drefs.  He  alfo  alfures  us,  that 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  attending  the  king  on  his  croifade,  he  never 
once  faw  an  embroidered  coat  of  arms. 

This  abufe  (till  continued  to  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  were 
but  few  who  did  not  injure  their  fortunes  by  dreffing  themfelves  in  the  molt 
expenfive  furs;  fo  that  in  two  parliaments  holden  at  London  in  the  years 
1334  and  1363  •f,  all  perfons  who  could  not  expend  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  were  forbidden  to  wear  furs.  It  was  this  fubjedt  which  caulèd  two^ 
german  writers  to  complain  of  a  fimilar  rage  in  their  time  :  4  Ad  Marturinam 
veftem  anhelamus  quad  ad  fummam  beatitudinem.’  ^ 

It  was  particularly  in  times  of  war  that  the  great  lords  took  the 
opportunity  of  difplaying  their  magnificence  in  the  fplendour  of  their, 
dreffes,  and  in  their  coats  of  arms.  Guillaume  de  Guigneulle,  monk  of. 
Chaillis,  fings, 

4  Ou  font  banniers  dcfploiees, 

Ou  font  hyaumes  et  bachinets,, 

Tymbres,  et  veftus  velues, 

A  or  batu  et  à  argent 
Et  à  autre  convitoiement.’  § 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  the  wearing  of  rich  furs  began  with . 
the  croifades,  it  being  too  well  known  that  the  French  wore  them  from  the 


*  Guill.  Neubr.  1.  3.  c.  22.  Guil  de  Nangis,  p.  346.  GaufFr.  de  Bclloloco,  c.  8. 

■f  Walfinghain,  3d  edit. 

X  Helmod.  1.  1.  c.  1.  Adam  Biem.  c-  227. 

§  Guill.  de  Guign.  in  his  MS-  romance,  du  Pèlerinage  de  PHumaine  Lignée. 
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commencement  of  the  monarchy.  Eguinard  writes,  that  Charlemagne 
was  ufually  dreft  in  the  french  falhion  :  4  Veftitu  patrio,  hoc  eft  Francico 
ntibatur,’  and  that  during  the  winter,  4  ex  pellibus  lutrinis  thorace  confedo 
humeros  ac  pedus  tegebat.’  *  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  French,  like  other 
northern  nations  made  ufe  of  furs  in  their  drefs.  Rutilius  Numatiatus  -j-» 
Clodian  ^  and  Sidonius§  defcribe  the  Goths  and  their  kings  as  covered  with 
furs,  calling  them  4  pelliti  reges.’  Sidonius  alfo  fays  the  fame  thing  of 
the  Burgundians  ||.  Odo  de  Cluniac  writes,  that  Gerald  count  d’Aurillac 
4  veftimentis  pelliceis  fuper  veftibus  utebatur,  quia  genus  ifiud  indûment*, 
folent  clerici  viciflim  et  laid  in  ufum  habere.’  <([ 

To  this  cuftom  we  muft  refer  a  paffage  of  Ives  billiop  of  Chartres, 
when  he  writes,  that  Stephen  being  defirous  of  keeping  his  biihoprick  of 
Beauvais  had  brought  over  the  majority  of  the  canons  to  his  party,  by 
a  prefent  he  had  made  to  each  of  a  rich  fuit  of  fur  :  4  Quos  flbi 

pelliculis  peregrinorum  murium,  atque  aliis  hujufmodi  vanitatum  aucupiis 
inefcaverat.’  ** 

Roger  Hoveden  fays,  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  was  bound  by  his  tenure  to- 
prefent  to  the  king,  as  an  acknowledgement,  a  mantle  of  fables  ■j-'f-. 

Several  learned  men  believe,  and  on  fufficient  grounds,  that  the  heralds 
have  borrowed  from  thefe  coats  of  arms,  the  metals,  colours  and  furs  which 
form  part  of  the  art  of  blazonry.  The  learned  Mark  Welfer  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  advanced  this  opinion,  in  the  following  words:  4  Atque  ego 
compertum  habeo  pleraque  infignia,  quorum  meri  colores,  ex  militari 
primo  habitu ■  manaflc  :  feu  (quod  hadenus  eodcm  recidit)  in  militurn  fagà 
migrafîè  ex  clypeis.’  ft 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  alfo  touched  upon  it,  in  his  Afpilogia,  when  he 
writes,  that  thefe  rich  ikins  have  given  to  gentlemen  the  idea  of  borrowing 
their  colours,  to  put  on  their  fhiclds  and  in  their  arms:  4  Sæpenumer© 


*  Eguin  in  Car.  M. 

X  Itin.  Claud,  in  Ruf. 

|j-  Sidon.  1.  5*  ep.  !’■ 

**  Ivo  Cam.  ep.  104. 

XX  Welfer,  lib-  4.  Rerum  Aug. 


f  Ruiil.  1. 

§  Sidon.  1.7- 

Odo  Clun.  1-  2 •  c.  3.  de  vita  S.  Geraldh 
tf  Hoveden,  an.  1195. 


pelles  quædarn,  quibus  alias  ad  bonorem  et  infignia  induebantur  procercs, 
colorem  clypeis  fubminillrant  Armellinorum  et  Zebellinorum  *.* 

After  thefe  great  men,  one  of  our  french  authors  has  advanced  the  fame 
thing,  but  without  proving  it  more  than  the  others.  6  That  the  drefles  of 
former  times  ferved  to  introduce  the  metals,  colours,  furs,  and  the  terms  and 
rules  into  heraldry,  particularly  for  the  bearings  in  arms,  obferved  by 
heralds  to  this  day  -fA  This  opinion  is  fo  plaufible,  that  I  have  no  difficulty 
to  affirm  that,  in  fa6t,  thele  coats  of  arms  have  been  the  fource  whence  have 
originated  the  metals,  colours  and  furs,  that  are  now  employed  in  heraldry. 
But  as  this  may  at  firft  appear  furpriling,  if  not  accompanied  by  authentic 
proofs,  I  intend  continuing  this  diflertation,  to  prove  that  what  are  commonly 
called  colour,  in  terms  of  heraldry,  are  not  fimply  colours,  as  has  been 
hitherto  believed,  but  a  {kin,  or  fur,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  ermine  and 
vair,  which  have  been  called  by  this  name.  With  regard  to  the  two  metals 
ufed  in  heraldry,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  been  taken 
from  coats  of  arms  made  of  cloths  of  gold  or  lilver. 

Among  the  {kins,  and  rich  furs,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages,  are  thofe  of  vair,  ermine,  gris,  martins,  fables,  and  others- 
that  may  be  colleéted  from  the  old  ordinances  refpedting  the  tolls  of  Paris, 
and  under  the  title  of  ‘  Pelleterie’  in  the  Coutume  de  Normandie;}:,  and  in 
the  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  mailer  of  the  robes  to  the  king,  for 
the  year  1 35 1,  which  is  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  and  in  various 
other  writers.  All  thefe  furs  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
*  Pannes,’  which  is  an  old  french  word,  but  ftill  ufed  to  fignify  furs,  or  the 
lining  of  mantles,  made  of  a  particular  fort  of  filk,  that  has  a  lhaggy  look, 
to  relemble  the  {kin  linings,  to  which  they  have  fucceeded.  This  word  very 
frequently  occurs  in  Froiffart,  Monftrelet,  and  in  different  authors  of  thofe 
times,  when  they  make  a  recital  of  the  moft  precious  articles  of  houfehold 
{luff.  It  was  alfo  employed  by  our  poets,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe,  by 
Guillaume  Guiart,  and  by  Martial  d’Auvergne  in  his  Arrefts  de  l’Amour, 

*  Spelm.  Afpilog.  p.  76. 

t  Charles  Segoing  en  fon  trefor  héraldique. 

t  Court,  de  Normand,  ch.  602. 
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the  Reclus  de  Moliens,  and  others.  Some  writers  in  Latin  have  tranflatecf 
it  by  the  word  ‘  Pannus,’  and,  among  others,  Geoffry  prior  of  Vigeois,  in 
his  chronicle,  at  this  pafTage,  chapter  74:  4  Barones  tempore  prifco  munifici 
largitores  vilibus  utebantur  pannis,  adeo  ut  Eufiorgius  Epifcopus,  Vicecomes 
Lemovicenfis,  et  Vicecomes  Combornenfis  arietinis  ac  vulpinis  pellibus 
aliquoties  uterentur,  quas  poft  illos,  médiocres  deferre  erubefcunt.* 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  defcribe  ail  the  rich  furs  the  great  lords  were 
drefied  in,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  thofe  which  make  part  of  heraldic 
terms,  of  which  there  are  two  known  under  the  name  of  Pannes,  luch- 
as  ermine  and  vair,  and  the  five  others  called  Colours,  although  in  faét 
they  be  pannes  like  the  vair  and  ermine  ;  which  is  what  I  propofe  to 
prove,  after  I  fhall  have  faid  a  few  words  on  the  two  firft,  which  heralds 
have  always  called  Pannes  and  Furs,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  Ikins  of 
gris,  gules,  vert,  fable,  purpure  :  being  in  their  nature  fingle,  and  unmixed 
with  other  colours  or  figures,  they  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  palled  for  fingle 
colours,  to  exprefs  the  fhield  of  arms,  which  could  not  be  done  with  ermine 
and  vair,  becaufe  they  are  compound  colours,  or  at  lead:  diverfified  by  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  their  names  have  been  for  this  reafon  forced  to  be 
retained  on  the  lhields  of  heraldry. 

The  ermine  is  a  fmall  animal  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a  large  rat,  and  is 
fo  called  by  the  greek  and  roman  naturalifts.  Its  muzzle  is  pointed  and 
furred  :  its  fkin  of  a  perfedt  white,  except  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is 
black.  Pliny  *  writes,  that  thefe  animals,  during  winter,  hide  themlelves 
in  their  holes,  and  when  eaten  have  a  fine  flavour.  Æüan  fays'f  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  that  when  they  forelee  the  falling  of  any 
building  they  retire  from  it.  He  adds,  that  in  an  ifland  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  called  Heraclea,  from  having  been  dedicated  to  Hercules,  there  were 
numbers  of  thofe  rats,  which  had  fo  great  a  refpedf  for  his  divinity,  that 
they  never  touched  any  thing  that  was  confecrated  to  him. 

A  herald  at  arms,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
of  Auflrta  and  of  Henry  king  of  England,  notices,  in  a  treatife  which  he 

*  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  37 

f  Æüan,  1.  6.  de  Anim.  c.  40,  41.  Var.  hilt.  1.  1.  cb.  1L 
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wrote  on  the  duties  of  heralds,  another  propenfity  of  this  animal,  namely 
his  confiant  attempts  to  appeafe  the  quarrels  of  other  beads,  and  that  when 
he  cannot  fucceed  in  it,  he  preferves  an  exa<5t  neutrality.  St  Jerome 
mentions  the  pleafant  fmell  of  the  fkins  of  thefe  rais  :  ‘  Odoris  autem 
fufîitus,  et  diverfa  thymiamata  amonum,  cyphi,  œnanthe,  mufcns,  et 
peregrini  mûris  pellicula  *.*  Sigilmond  de  Herberftin  tells  us,  in  his 
defcription  of  Mufcovy  -f,  that  there  are  feafons  when  the  ermines  are  not 
fo  white  ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  offered  the  wrong  fide  outward,  it  is 
only  from  the  head  and  tail  that  merchants  can  judge  whether  they  have 
been  taken  in  the  proper  feafon. 

The  fkin  of  ermines  has  been  employed  time  immemorial  as  a  fur 
for  drefs,  and  has  been  greatly  efteemed  by  all  nations  for  its  extreme 
whitenefs.  Kings  and  princes  have  ufed  it  as  one  of  the  mod  coftly,  and 
have  worn  it  on  the  annual  feftivals  :  the  great  barons  made  coats  of  arms 
of  it,  which  they  put  on  when  they  joined  the  armies.  They  were  at  firft 
fatisfied  with  joining  thefe  fmall  fkins,  by  fewing  them  together,  allowing 
the  tails  to  hang  down,  the  extremities  of  which  being  black,  formed  that 
diverfity  of  colours  that  is  feen  in  the  reprefentations  of  ermine  fkins. 

Thefe  fkins,  thus  arranged,  are  called  by  Ammianus,  in  the  paflage 
which  follows,  ‘  Pelles  filveftrium  murium  conlarcinatæ  J.’  This  has 
caufed  heralds  to  blazon  the  ermine  with  a  fingle  name,  without  exprefling 
the  black  and  white,  the  form  of  the  animal  being  fuch,  that  his  fkin  is 
naturally  diverfified  by  thefe  two  colours  In  procefs  of  time,  to  render  the 
fur  more  fimple,  they  have  retrenched  the  tails,  and  fpotted  the  white  furface 
with  fmall  bits  of  the  tails  of  Lombardy  lambs,  which  are  very  black,  and 
keeping  proper  diftances,  fo  that  by  this  intermixture  of  black,  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  the  animal’s 'fkin  was  greatly  heightened. 

Among  the  nations  who  made  the  molt  ufe  of  thefe  fkins  were  the 
Armenians,  who,  according  to  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux,  had 
a  particular  drefs  called  by  the  Greeks  pvurog,  from  being  made  of  the  fkins 


ti 


*  S.  Hieron.  1.  2.  contra  Jovin. 
f  Page  44. 

\  Ammianus,  1.  31. 
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of  rats,  natives  of  that  country.  Apfxsviuv  Js  o  [zvmtoç,  ij  e«  r&i/  rrxp  aura? 
<rvwtpoi<rptevoç * * * §.  Alcuinus  feems  to  have  exprefled  the  fenfe  of  this  word,  in 
his  poem  on  Charlemagne,  where  fpeaking  of  Bertha,  his  daughter,  he  fays, 
fhe  had  round  her  neck  a  fur  tippet,  that  he  calls  ‘  Marina,’  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fkin  of  an  ermine,  or  rat  of  Pontus  : 

4  Laétea  quippe  ferunt  pretiofam  colla  murinam 

It  is  from  Armenia  that  thefe  little  animals  have  taken  the  name 
they  bear  to  this  day,  for  they  were  firft  called  rats  of  Pontus,  4  Mures 
Pontici,’  not  from  being  fea  rats,  as  Colombiere  ftates  in  the  43d  &  46th 
pages  of  his  ‘  Science  Heroique,’  but  becaufe  thefe  fkins  were  brought  to 
Europe  from  that  ifland  mentioned  by  Ælian,  in  the  parts  I  have  quoted, 
#nd  which  elfewhere  he  feems  to  have  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ; 
or  rather,  and  which  is  more  probable,  they  were  brought  from  the  province 
of  Pontus  in  Afia  :  fo  in  later  times  they  have  been  called  rats  of  Armenia, 
or  at  lead  this  adjeétive  has  been  added  to  their  fkins,  from  the  fale  of  them 
being  carried  on  in  that  province,  and  likewife  from  their  being  natives  of 
it.  Thefe  fkins  were  called  by  the  vulgar  ‘  Peaux  des  Hermins,’  or 
4  d’ Hermins,’  in  the  old  french  language,  which  means  4  des  Arméniens,’ 
from  thefe  people  being  ufually  clad  in  them,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Pollux. 

In  old  French,  Armenia  was  called  4  Hermenie,’  and  Armenians 
4  Hermins.’  Villehardouin,  fpeaking  of  Léon,  firft  king  of  Armenia  or 
Cilicia,  ftyles  him  4  Sire  des  Hermines  ;’  and  the  prince,  in  fome  epiftles 
now  extant  among  thofe  of  pope  Innocent  III  calls  himfelf  4  Dommus 
omnium  Armeniorum.’  Tudebodius§  ufes  the  word  4  Herminii’  inftead 
of  4  Armenii.’  The  author  of  the  life  of  Louis  le  Gros,  4  Venerunt  in 
auxilium  Soldani  Iconienfis  Turci  duarum  Herminiarum  ||.* 


*  Pollux,  I.  7.  c.  13. 

+  Alcuin,  to.  2.  Hift  Fran.  p.  192. 

X  Apud  Odor.  Raynal. 

§  Tudebod.  1.  2.  pp.  783,  784,  785,  &c. 
||  Gefta  Ludovic,  vi.  c.  6. 
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Froiftart  very  frequently  writes  6  Hermenie*  for  Armenia,  as  alfo  tiic' 
author  of  the  romance  of  Garin  de  Loherans  r 

6  Ge  te  donrai  mon  peliçon  Hermin,.. 

Et  de  mon  col  le  mantel  febelin.’ 

And  in  another  place, 

‘  Sire,  affis  l’ont  Sarazin  et  Perfent,, 

Et  Rox  et  Hongre,  et  Hermin  et  Tirant.’ 

Some  latin  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  ermine  fkins,  call  them 

*  Hermelline,*  fuch  as  Petrus  Damianus  *,  Albertus  of  Aix.-f*,  but  more 
recently  Paulus  Jovius  and  Alexander  Guaguin,  in.  their  defcriptions  of- 
Mufcovy,  make  ufe  of  an  italian  expreffion,  which  fignifies  any  thing 
coming  from  Armenia.  In  like  manner  as-  they  call  an  apricot  tree,  ini 
Latin,  Malus  Armeniaca,  ‘  d’Armellino.’  The  Spaniards  call  the- ermines 

*  Arminos,’  which  is  nearer  to  the  Latin  ‘  Armenia*’ 

There  are  various  examples  of  rich  furs,  worn  by  the  nobility,  having 
been  called  by  the  names  of  the  countries  they  were  brought  from,  or  where 
they  were  fold,  without Specifying  the  name  or  fpecies  of  animal  they  belonged 
to,  which  I  Shall  more  fully  ihew  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  fables  ;  and  this 
has  not  been  a  cuftom  of  late  date,  but  has  been  followed  in  the  remotefl 
antiquity. 

Thefe  fkins  of  ermine  were  formerly  called  4  fkins  of  Babylon,’  from 
having  been  fold  in  that  capital  of  Aftyria  which  borders  on  Armenia. 
The  lawyer  Martian  ^  mentions  it,  as  does  St  Jerome  in  one  of  his  epiitleo  §. 
The  greek  and  latin  gloftary  fays  that  4  Beneventanum’  was  a  fort  of  fkin. 
from  Babylon  |{.  BctfSvXuvnca  iïepptotToç  etiïoç. 

The  MS.  hiftory  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  fpeaks  of  the  cloth  of 
Beneventum  as  follows-: 

4  Et  getta-on  fur  lui  un  drap  de  Bonnivent.’ 

A  greek  author,  who  has  written  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  fays  that  the  traffic  of  fkins  from  Babylon  was  carried  on  in 


*  Lib.  2.  ep.  2. 

X  L.  Interdum  16.  §  7.  D.  de  Public. 
I)  Gloff.  Gr.  Lat. 


f  Albert.  Aq.  L  2. 

■§  S.  Hieros.  ep.  ad  Lætara 
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<Cappadocia.  Epm/fiag  os  ravrotç  QsXtiçuç  ircufooLyp  rrrepsiv  uvTviv'Xeyxiri  'iïcitrj7roiïucrtv 
■s(T§ri<Tiv,  kxi  BocQvXuvikov  7 TsWiov  * **.  And  Ælian,  in  his  books  on  the  nature  of 
animals ff,  lhews  clearly  that  thefe  (kins  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Armenia, 
writing,  that  the  feins  of  Babylon  were  feins  of  rats  which  were  fold  to  the 
Perfians,  who  prized  them  greatly,  and  made  of  them  robes  or  coverlids  called 
■Kawoncaç,  mentioned  likewife  by  Pollux  ^  and  Ammianus  §. 

The  modern  Greeks  call  ermines  ttovtikiv  ||,  without  adding  the  fpecies  of 
animal  ;  and  not  only  ermines  are  thus  named  by  them,  but  all  forts  of  rats 
indifferently.  The  ermine  is  a  native  of  the  northern  countries  as  well  as 
of  the  provinces  of  the  eaft.  Juftin,  in  the  fécond  book  of  his  hiftory,  fays, 
that  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  the  countries  now  occupied  by  the 
Tartars  and  Mufcovites,  made  ufe  of  the  feins  of  rats  for  clothing,  being 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  wool  :  4  Lanæ  ufus,  ac  veftium  ignotus  ;  et 
quamquam  frigoribus  continuis  utantur,  pellibus  tamen  ferinis,  aut  murinis 
veftiuntur  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  was  fpeaking  of  ermines,  fince  it  is 
well  known  that  Mufcovy  and  the  adjoining  countries  abound  in  thefe 
animals.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  when 
mentioning  the  Huns,  whom  fome  writers  call  Scythians  :  4  Indumentis 
operiuntur  linteis,  vel  ex  pellibus  filveftrium  murium  confarcinatis 
Martin  Cromer  -j-f*  fays,  that  the  polifh  merchants  carry  on  a  great  trade 
in  therm  Paulus  Jovius  and  Alexander  Guaguin  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the 
Laplanders,  and  other  nations  tributary  to  the  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy. 
Benjamin  B.  Tudela  in  his  itinerary  JJ,  and  John  d’Orronville,  in  his  life 
of  Louis  III.  duke  of  Bourbon  §§,  mention  that  great  numbers  of  thefe 
animals  are  found  in  the  forefts  of  Pruffia.  Alderifius  notices,  in  his 
Arabian  geography,  that  they  are  met  with  alfo  in  fome  forefts  of 
Africa  ||||. 


*  Alipii  Antioch.  Georg, 
t  Jul.  Paul.  1.  7.  c.  13. 

H  Mofcopul.  TTSpt  crx^ocv. 

**  Ammian.  1  31. 
tî  Benjamin  in  itiner.  extremo. 
{(  j|  Geogr.  Nubienf.  p.  9. 


f  L.  17.  c.  17. 

§  Ammian.  1.  13. 

^  Corona  pretiofa.  Juftin,  1.  2. 
ff  Cromer,  1.  1.  Polon. 

§§  D’Orronville,  c.  23. 
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The  MS.  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  fpeaks  in  feveral  places  of 
ermine  Ikins  that  were  brought  from  countries  under  the  Saracens  : 

4  Veftus  moult  noblement  de  fendaure  et  d’orfrois, 

Et  de  beaus  dras  ouvers  d’Hermins  Sarazinois.’ 

I  will  not  fay  more  refpedting  the  blazonry  of  ermine,  for  befide  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  my  fubjedt,  it  is  particularly  treated  of  by  all  who  have 
written  on  heraldry.  I  fhall  only  remark,  that  as  ermine  conllituted  the  arms 
of  Brittany,  it  was  likewife  the  device  of  its  dukes.  Brittany,  king  at  arms-, 
deferibing  the  interment  of  the  heart  of  Anne  duchefsof  Brittany,  fays,  that 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where  it  was  depofited,  was 
a  large  fhield  quartered  with  the  arms  of  France  and  Brittany,  1'urmounted 
by  two  crowns,  and  encircled. with  a  golden  cord*..  ‘  On  the  top  of  the 
aforefaid  fhield  was  an  ermine  painted  from  the  life,  paflant,  having  a  fanom 
of  ermine  round  its  neck,  on  a  mound  vert,  (which  Colombiere  has  miltaken 
for  water),  and  a  label  from  its  mouth,  with  à  ma  vie  imprinted  on  it,  which 
is  the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  noble  county  and  duchy  of  Brittany.’  Thefe 
words  had  not  any  connexion  with  the  ermine,  but  were  the  war-cry  of 
the  dukes  of  Brittany,  although  I  am  not  ignorant  they  ufed  alio  4  St  Yves,’ 
or  4  St  Malo;’ 

It  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  a  count  or  duke  of  Brittany,  who, 
finding  himfelf  in  great  danger  in  battle,  had  implored  the  affiftance  of  his 
people,  by  crying  out  that  they  were  aiming  at  his  life  :  this,  however,  is 
pure  conjedhrre. 

Chiffiet  remarks,  that  Frederic  of  Arragon  inftituted  the  order  of  the 
ermine  in  the  year  1497,  and  that  the  figure  of  this  animal  hung  from  a 
golden  chain  -f.  This  is  all  I  have  to  fay.  refpedting  the  ermine:  I  mud 
now  fpeak  of  the  Vair,  before  I  notice  the  colours  that  are  ufed  in 
heraldry. 

All  authors  agree  that  vair  was  one  of  the  richefi:  furs  with  which 
princes  were  clothed  :  our  heralds  are  fenfible  of  this,  and  admit  it  in 
blazonry  with  ermine,  reprefenting  it  likefmall  bells  fcattered  over  the  field, 
fome  in  their  natural  form,  and  others  reverfed,  but  united  together. 


*  Cérémonial  de  France,  p.  139.  firft  edition. 


f  Chifflet  in  Anaft.  Child,  c.  21. 
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Cefarc  Vicellio,  defcribing  the  drefs  and  robes  of  Ordelafo  Faliero,  dog® 
of  Venice,  in  the  year  1085,  and  whofe  figure,  in  mofaic,  is  to  be  feen  over 
the  door  of  the  treafury  of  St  Marco,  fays  that  his  robe  was  lined  with 
fkins  of  vair,  which  he  reprefents  like  the  papelonne.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  this  author,  and  will  (hew  the  great  value  that  was  formerly 
fet  on  thefe  fkins  : 

‘  II  manto  Dungue  era  di  feta  frigiato  d’oro,  et  fodrato  di  Vari  pelli, 
che  in  guei  tempi  erano  di  grandiflima  ftima,  et  di  qui  nafee  che  Parmi  et 
l’infegne  di  moite  famiglie  nobili,  fanno  oltre  le  altre  cofe  quelle  pelli,  che 
ehiâmario'  Vari,  et  percio  fi  vede,  che  1’ Antichi  Pittori  qualungue  volta 
volevano  ritrar  gualche  gran  perfonaggio  di  auttorità  ;  lo  depingevano 
ordinariamente  con  un  manto.  fodrato  di  quelle  pelli 

Mod  authors  write,  that  the  vair  is  nothing  more  than  a  fur,  made  up; 
of  fmall  bits  of  the  fkins  of  ermine,  and  of  a  fmall  bead  called  a  gris,  which 
being  cut  triangular-wife,  in  a  maderlike  manner,  reprefent  fmall  bells, 
fome  upright,  others  re verfed,  the  upright  ones  being  of  ermine,  the  others 
of  gris,  by  which  means,  as  the  triangles  become  broader  towards  the 
bottom,  the  hair  takes  the  form  of  a.  bell  or  wine  glafs,  and  fome  have  from 
this  imagined,  that  the  word  vair  was  derived  from  ‘  Verre,’  and  have 
inferred  from  it,  that  in  the  blazonry  of  vair  there  was  no  more  folidity  than 
in  that  of  ermine;  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  piece  charged  or  befprinkled. 
Argent  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  whitenefs  of  ermine,  and  azure  the  blue  of  vair, 
which  is  the  colour  mod  refembling  it,  however  it  may  be.  at  this  day 
improperly  employed,  fubdituting  azure  for  vair,  as  black  fpots  are  made  to 
reprefent  ermines. 

Many  authors  fuppofe  the  name  of  vair  has  been  given  to  this  fur  on 
account  of  its  variety,  being,  intermixed  with  different  colours,  in  the  lame 
manner  to  the  expredions  of  fome  latin  writers:  ‘  Vedis  varia  dicebatur,  quæ 

*  Gelâri  Vecellio  de  gU  habiti  antichi  et  moderni  del  mondo,  p.  42. 

This  quotation  does  not  feem  correct  :  for  in  my  edition  of  Yecellio,  Venice  1598,  at  page  42, 
is  a  reprefentai  on  of *  *  Venetiane  nobili  antichi,  ’  and  at  page  28.  underneath  is  all  that  is  faid  of 

•  Ordelafo  Faliero  Doge,  homo  prudente  nel  governo  della  Rep.  il  como  era  fimile  a  quello  ufato  da 
alcuni  imperatori  Greci  cerchiato  di  gioie,  et  oro,  et  le  vede  arrichite  di  fregi  d’oro,  et  fotto  pelle 
finilHme.’ 


erat  difcolor,  diverfifque  coloribus  confuta*;*  for,  according  to  Cicero  ■j*, 
Varietas,  verbum  Latinum  eft,  idque  proprie  quidem  in  difparibus  coloribus 
dicitur.’ 

The  Babylonians  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  thefe  forts  of 
intermixed  furs.  Zonaras  relates,  that  when  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  who 
reigned  at  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  great,  (hewed  his  fon  Adanarfes, 
then  a  young  child,  a  fuperb  tent  that  had  been  fent  him  from  Babylon, 
beautifully  made  of  the  (kins  of  animals  which  were  natives  of  that  country, 
and  afked  what  he  thought  of  fo  rich  a  prefent  ;  he  replied,  that  when  he 
(hould  be  king,  he  would  make  a  tent,  without  companion,  more  exquifite, 
of  the  (kins  of  men.  The  author  cites  this  as  a  prelage  of  the  cruelty  of 
this  young  prince,  which  in  courfe  of  time  made  him  lofe  his  kingdom. 

This  paffage  (hews,  that  the  (kins  from  Babylon  were  of  divers  colours, 
like  marquetry  work  :  ttotb  tco  Karpi  Siexopur^rj  ex  Bk£vXcoi/oç  iïepptctnv  eyxuptoiç 

TTotXiXurepou  eipyocrpLevr; 

St  Jerome,  if  we  may  believe  fome  authors,  in  writing  to  Læta,  fpeaks 
thus  of  thefe  mixed  furs  of  Babylon  :  ‘  Pro  gem  mis  et  (erico  di  vinos  codices 
amet,  in  ^uibus  non  auri  et  pellis  Babyionicæ  vermiculata  piclura,  led  ad 
(idem  placeat  emendata  et  erudita  diftin&io.’  §  But  i  fufpedf  this  paifage 
mult  mean  parchment  or  vellum  of  fuch  books  as  were  ornamented  with 
figures,  paintings  and  miniatures;  for,  according  toPLny,  4  Colores  diverlos 
pidfuræ  intexere  Babylon  maxime  celebravit  et  nomen  impofuit.’  || 

However  this  may  be,  having  before  proved  that  the  Ikms  of  which  the 
Babylonians  made  robes  and  coverlids,  were  from  rats  ;  and  Zonaras  writing 
that  the  tent  of  Sapor  was  formed  of  the  (kins  from  that  country  ;  it  may 
readily  be  luppofed,  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  vair,  which  they 
compofed  of  the  (kins  of  ermine  and  gris,  animals  which  are  commonly 
natives  of  the  fame  climates. 

Some  learned  men  apply  to  this  fubjeét  a  paflage  of  Callixenes,  in 
Athenæus  ;  but,  according  to  my  opinion,  this  author  feems  to  (peak  of 

*  Ant.  Thylefius  de  Colorib.  c.  13.  Alciat.  1.  2.  Parerg.  c.  1 
t  Cicer.  1.  2.  de  finib.  %  Zonar.  to.  3.  p.  1 U 

§  S.  Hfcron.  ep.  ad  Lætaia.  ||  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  48. 


the  carpets  of  Perfia,  diverfified  with  colours  and  the  figures  of  animalsj- 
ealled  by  Plutarch  * * * § 

Monet,  in  his  ‘  Inventaire  des  deux  Langues,*  writes,  that  4  vair  is  a  fort 
of  fquirrel,  whofe  fur  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is  of  a  dove  colour, 
and  under  the  belly  white  :  his  fkin,’  he  fays,  4  ferves  for  a  lining  to  the^ 
mantles  of  kings,  and  is  fpotted  with  fquares  of  dove  colour  and  white, 
fome  fmaller,  fome  lefs,  and  thefe  are  called  great  vair  and  little  vair.* 

An  author  of  thefe  times -f,  fpeaking  of  the  Mufcovites,  fays,  they  are 
for  the  moll:  part  merchants,  who  traffic  in  the  Ikins  of  fables  and  mulk  rats,, 
which  is,  as  he  fays,  our  ancient  minever,  whofe  fur  kings  and  great  lords 
formerly  wore.  In  the  accounts  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  mailer  of  the 
robes  to  the  king  for  the  years  1349,  1350,  1351,  under  the  article  of 
Pannes,  mention  is  often  made  of  the  4  bellies  of  minever.’  Du  Pinat,  in  his 
tranflation  of  Pliny,  feems  to  give  the  name  of  Rofereaux  to  the  minevers  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fmall  animals  of 
which  all  thefe  authors  fpeak,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Gris,  which  the  Jew 
Benjamin,  according  to  the  tranflation  of  Arias  Montanus,  names  in  one 
word  4  Veergares,*  or  Vairs-gris,  faying  that  numbers  of  them  are  found  in 
the  forefts  of  Bohemia  :  4  Regio  omnis  montofa  eft,  filvifque  frequentiffima, 
in  quibus  animalia  ilia  inveniuntur,  quæ  Veergares  dicuntur,  eædemque 
Zibellinæ  diébe.’  ^  T  he  tranflation  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  has, 

4  Veergares,  alias  Martes  Scyticæ,*  which  laft  words  feem  to  have  been  the 
tranflator’s,  for  fables  or  martins  are  different  from  Gris. 

Rolandin,  in  his  chronicle  of  Padua  §,  praifes  the  vairs  of  Sclavonia  : 
neverthelefs,  the  fkins  of  the  gris  have  never  been  valued  fo  high  as  thole  of 
vair.  The  4  Ceremonial  Romain,*  fpeaking  of  the  copes  of  the  cardinals, 
fays,  that  4  a  quarta  feria  Majoris  hebdomadæ  ufque  ad  Sabbatum  fanélum, 
folebant  uti  Cappis  fuis  obfeuris  cum  pellibus  de  Grifeis,  et  non  de  Variis,’ 
&c.  |f 


*  Plutarch,  in  Agefil. 

f  Jean  le  Laboureur,  in  his  relation  of  the  journey  of  the  queen  of  Portugal, 

X  Benjamin  in  itiner.  p,  114,  edit.  Plant. 

§  Roland.  1.  2.  c.  14,  J  L.  3.  p.  323.  b. 


Our  late  heralds  *,  (it  is  thus  I  term  the  writers  of  our  time  who  have 
treated  on  blaz  nry)  fpeaking  on  the  fubieét  of  vair,  fay,  that  there  is  a  fort 
of  vair  in  heraldry,  called  ‘  beffroy  de  vair  that  is,  when  the  vair  is 
reprefented  by  larger  lozenges,  and  fewer  flrokes  in  it.  I  wilh  they  had 
quoted  fome  writer  of  weight  as  their  authority  for  thinking  this  expreffion 
erroneous.  I  fhall  with  difficulty  receive  it.  I  know  well,  that  Claude  de 
Saint  Julien,  in  his  Melanges  Hiftoriques -f,  fpeaking  of  the  family  of 
Bauffremont,  fays,  that  it  bears  arms  that  fpeak  for  themfelves,  meaning 
c  BefFroyfmont  that  is  to  fay,  many  Beffroys  :  ‘  Upon  which,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,’  adds  this  writer,  *  that  thofe  who  blazon  the  arms  of 
Bauffremont,  vairée  or  and  gules,  are  miftaken  ;  for  their  real  arms  are 
fprinkled  with  beffroys,  that  is,  beffroys  without  number.’  Thefe  terms 
fufficiently  fhew  that  beffroys  are  different  from  vair,  which  is  a  panne,  and 
the  other  a  bell,  for  he  thus  continues,  ‘  The  word  Beffroy  fignified  formerly 
a  large  bell,  which  on  being  ftruck  gave  great  alarm;  that  is  to  lay,  great 
fright.’  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  admit  this  definition  of  beirroy, 
not  remembering  to  have  read  any  where,  that  the  bell  of  the  belfry  was 
called  beffroy  :  this  name  was  commonly  given  to  wooden  towers  that 
were  made  ufe  of  by  befiegers  in  their  approaches  to  any  town,  as  I  have 
fully  proved  in  my  obfervations.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  true,  that  Dominici  J 
has  uled  the  expreffion  to  ftrike  the  belfry,  meaning  to  fay,  6  ring  the  bell  of 
the  belfry  ;’  and  Eftienne  Pafquier  fays,  that  the  word  beffroy  is  corrupted 
from  ‘  d’effroy,’  and  that  ‘  fonner  le  beffroy’  of  a  town,  is  nothing  more 
than  ‘  fonner  l’effroy.’  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  probable  the  vair 
was  not  diftindt  from  the  gris,  inafmuch  as  the  vair  was  compofed  of  whole 
fkins  of  the  gris,  which  are  naturally  diverfified  with  white  and  grey,  thefe 
fmall  animals  having  the  back  grey  and  belly  white,  fo  that  being  fown 
together,  without  any  art,  they  formed  a  variety  of  two  colours;  but  they  have 
fince  been  treated  like  the  ermines,  and  have  been  Ipeckled  with  fmall  pieces 
of  black  fkins,  inftead  of  tails,  which  had  the  fame  effect.  The  vair  has  been 


*  Gilbert  de  Varennes,  La  Colombiere. 
f  Page  355. 

X  Au  Traité  dc  Franc  aleu,  c.  22. 
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compofed  with  the  backs  of  the  gris,  and  the  Ikins  of  ermines,  which  have 
•been  introduced,  as  I  have  faid,  in  triangles  at  equal  diftances.  To  exprefs, 
therefore,  the  colours  of  vair,  in  blazonry,  azure  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  gris, 
and  argent  for  the  ermine.  Thus  to  figure  the  gris  which  was  in  the  coats 
of  arms,  azure  was  employed  on  the  fhields  and  bucklers,  which  colour  was 
borrowed  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  being  a  colour  between  black  and 
white,  called  by  the  Greeks  *  <peuog,  which  a  greek  grammarian  thus  defines  : 
<pcaog  o  fjczrrov  Xeuxou  xoci  fjcsXocvoç,  whence  has  been  formed  the  word  Xevxo(pouoçy 
which  is  a  colour  between  white  and  brown,  that  is  to  lay,  grey.  Pliny 
and  Martial  have  both  ufed  this  word  latinifed  q.  There  are  even  fome 
who  think,  and  with  good  grounds,  that  the  colour  called  *  Pfeudo  fadlinus,’ 
in  the  life  of  pope  St  Gregory  the  great  J,  was  nothing  elfe  than  grey,  not 
being  quite  white,  and  inclining  to  brown  :  in  like  manner  as  in  Marcellus 
Empiricus,  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  lion  is  called  4  Pfeudo  flavus,’ 
becaufe  it  is  not  abfolutely  yellow  :  4  Colore  pfeudo-flavo,  quafi  leonino.’ 
This  author  takes  pleafure  in  the  ufe  of  this  expreffion  4  Pfeudo-calidus, 
Pfeudo-liquidus,’  which  means  half  hot,  and  half  liquid.. 

The  fécond  colour  that  enters  into  the  compofition  of  arms  is  4  Gules.’ 
Thofe  who  have  not  felt  the  real  fignification  of  this  word  have  perfuaded 
themfelves  that  it  came  from  4  Gula,’  or  the  gullet  of  animals,  which 
commonly  appearing  bloody,  naturally  exprefies  red.  But  whatever 
probability  this  idea  may  have,  it  is  certain  that  gules  was  a  fort  of  fur 
tinged  of  a  red  colour.  St  Bernard,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Sens,  formally  tells  us  fo  in  thefe  words  :  4  Horreant  et  murium  rubricatas 
pelliculas,  quas  Gulas  vocant,  manibus  eircumdare  facratis  §  meaning  it 
to  be  underflood,  by  this  manner  of  fpeaking,  that  thefe  furs  were  from 
rats,  that  is  to  fay,  rats  of  Pontus,  or  ermines  artificially  tinged. 

Brunon,  who  lived  fometime  before  St  Bernard,  thus  mentions  thefe 
forts  of  furs  in  his  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Saxony  :  4  Unus  ex  illis  cujufdam 
Nobilis  ex  curia  crufinam  gulis  ornatam,  quafi  furtim  præcidit  ||.’  The 


*  Bafil.  de  exercil.  gramm.  f  Plin.  J.  32.  c.  10.  Martial.  1.  1.  ep.  97. 

J  Jo.  Diac.  1.  4.  c.  83.  §  Epift.  42. 

Jj  To.  1.  Rer.  Germ.  Freheri,  p.  135. 
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word  4  Crufina,*  which  Ditman  ufes  likewife  in  the  5th  book  of  his  hiftory, 
fignifies  a  fort  of  drefs  made  of  furs,  and  is  a  word  of  the  ancient  Saxons. 
In  the  glolfary  of  Ælfrit,  4  Maftruca,  vel  Maltruga,  Crufne.’  In  that  of 
Somner,  4  Crufene,  tunica  ex  ferinis  pellibus,  Maftruca.’ 

Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  *9  feems,  after 
Theophanes  -j-,  to  mention  thefe  fcarlet  furs  xokku/c*  Seppurtu,  4  pelles 
coccineæ,’  which  are,  perhaps,  thofe  that  the  emperor  Conftantine 
Porphyrogenetes  calls  iïsppccTicc  uXrfitm  and  may  be  thole  tanned  Ikins,. 
and  dyed  fcarlet,  which  Roger  Hoveden  calls  4  Cordoiian  vermeil  §  ;’  and 
of  thefe  Corippus  fpeaks,  when  he  deferibes  the  fhoe-drelTes  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  ||. 

*  Cruraque  puniceis  induxit  regia  vinclis, 

Parthica  campano  dederant  quæ  tergora  fucod 

Guillaume  de  la  Pouille  fpeaking  of  the  imperial  buskins  r 

- 4  Affumitur  imperialis 

Purpura,  pes  dexter  decoratur  pelle  rubenti, 

Qua  folet,  imperii  qui  curam  fufeipit,  uti.’ 

In  fhort,  4  Le  Reclus  de  Moliens,’  in  his  manufeript  Pater  Nofter, 
feems  to  fay,  in  the  following  verfes,  that  the  fkins  of  martins  were  made 
ufe  of  tinged  red,  and  were  called  4  Sobelines  engoulées,’  or  enguled  fables» 

4  En  tels  euvres  régnent  Deables,: 

Au  régné  noftre  Creatour, 

Ne  gardent  mie  chu  Seignour, 

Qui  tant  ont  dras  outre  raifon, 

Cote,  furcot,  blanchet,  plichon, 

Houches,  mantaus,  chappes  fourrées, 

De  Sobelines  engoulées.’ 

This  may  indeed  allude  to  white  martins,  of  which  Adam  de  Breme  ** 
fpeaks  as  natives  of  Norway  in  his  hiltory  The  romance  of  Garin  applies 

*  Page  178. 

$  Conftantin.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  6. 

H  Corrip.  1.  2.  de  Laud.  Juft. 

**  Adam  Brem.  c.  239. 


f  Theophan.  p.  422. 

§  Hoveden,  p.  715. 

IT  Guil.  Apul.  1.  l.  Rer,  Normals* 
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the  fame  epithet  to  ermines,  which  proves  that  thofe  fkins  were  ufually 
dyed  red. 

6  Si  ot  veftu  un  Hermin  engolé.* 

And  elfewhere, 

‘  Et  pardeflus  un  Hermin  engolé.’ 

In  the  life  of  the  abbot  of  St  Wolphelme,  dyed  ram  (kin  s  are  mentioned, 
4  Pelles  rubricatæ  arietum*.*  Since  that  time,  to  exprefs  this  fort  of  fkin 
on  the  Ihields  and  bucklers,  they  have  ufed  vermilion  ;  for  in  John  of 
Salilbury,  ‘  Si  autem  minium,  colorve  alius  quocumque  i6hi,  cafuve  a 
clypeo  excidit,  hoc  garrula  lingua,  fi  licuerit,  memoriale  faciet  in  fæculum 
læculi  -j-.* 

The  third  colour  ufed  in  heraldry  is  Sable.  Guill.  Guiart  fings  in  the 
year  1304, 

£  Es  pennonciaus  et  és  bannières. 

Dont  li  vent  tient  maintes  enverfes, 

Reluifent  les  couleurs  diverfes, 

Comme  or,  azur,  argent  et  fable.’ 

Thofe  who  have  fought  the  derivation  of  this  word  in  the  6  fable  noir,9 
of  which  Vetruvius  :{:,  Palladius§,  and  Thwrocz|j,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Hungary  have  fpoken,  have  been  fhamefully  miftaken,  for  it  is  a  certain 
faét  that  fable  is  a  fort  of  fur.  Philippes  Mouskes,  in  his  life  of  Louis  VIII. 
confirms  this,  in  the  following  verfes  : 

£  S’il  y  avoit  afles  encor 
De  rices  dras  battus  à  or, 

De  dras  tains,  et  d’efcarlate, 

Detranciés  à  grans  barates, 

Sables,  ermins,  et  vairs  et  gris, 

As  jouvenciaus,  et  as  vious  gris.’ 

_  -, _  t  - 

<fcj—  i— mmm m— — — — *  1  '  m  1  ~*  "  *"*  "  1 

*  Conrad.  Monach.  in  vita  Wolphelmi  Abb.  apud  Sur.  20.  April. 

Jo.  de  Sarifb.  1.  6.  Polchr.  c.  2. 

J  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  4. 

§  Pallad.  1.  1.  de  Re  Ruft.  c.  10, 
j|  Thwrocz.  part.  2.  c.  3. 
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A  judicious  author  of  thofe  times  has  fuppofed,  with  fome  foundation,, 
that  the  word  4  Sable*  has  been  formed  from  Martin  4  zebelines,’  which, 
are  black  *  :  4  Sabulum  vero  quod  eft  nigrum,  non  a  fabulo  deflexum,  fed 
a  muribus  Ponticis  nigri  coloris,  quod  vocant  Martres  Sabelinas,  vel 
Sabulinas.’ 

But  our  author  has  advanced  this  opinion  on  mere  conjedture,  without 
the  authority  of  any  paflage  in  his  fupport  ;  and  he  is  miftaken  in 
confounding  the  rats  of  Pontus  with  martins,  which  is  clearly  fhevvn  from 
all  that  I  have  before  quoted.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  I 
think  that  martins  were  furnamed  Zebelines,  or  Sabelines,  from  Zibel,  or 
Zibelet,  a  town  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Paleftine,  called  by  the  ancients 
4  Biblium  j~,’  fituated  between  the  town  of  Antioch  and  the  caftle  of 
Archas,  where  they  were  fold,  and  whence  they  were  brought  to  Europe^ 
As  the  rats  of  Pontus  were  called  (imply  ermines,  becaufe  the  (kins  of  thefe 
animals  were  fold  in  Armenia,  it  has  happened,  in  like  manner  to  the 
martins,  whofe  (kins  have  been  called  Zebelines  from  the  town  of  Zebel, 
and,  by  a  fhort  corruption,  Zeble  or  Sable.  William  of  Neufbourg,  in 
book  2.  chapter  22.  calls  them  fimply  4  Sabellinæ,’  as  does  Arnold  de 
Lubeck,  in  this  paffage  :  4  Regina  cuilibet  Militi  addidit  pelles  varias,  et 
pelliculam  Zobellinam.’ 

•  The  romance  of  Garin  has, 

4  Or  te  donrai  mon  peliçon  Herrnin 
Et  de  mon  col  le  Mantel  Sabelin  * 

Jacques  Millet,  in  his  poem  on  the  deftruétion  of  Troy,  has, 

4  Si  eft  le  champ  fait  de  broudure 
De  fine  Marte  fabeline.’ 

This  (kin  is  called  by  Petrus  Damianus  4  Pellis  Gibellinica,’  at  the  parfc 
where  he  lpeaks  of  the  ecclefiaftic  beau  :  4  Hic  itaque  nitidulus  et  fernper 
©rnatus  incedebat,  ita  ut  caput  ejus  nunquam  nifi  Gibellinica  pellis 
©btegeret  He  means  the  aumufle,  with  which  he  covered  his  head. 


*  Dadin.  de  Altaferra,  1.  3.  de  Duc.  et  Com.  Provin.  c.  3.. 
$  Petr.  Dam.  1.  5.  ep.  16.  and  1.  2.  ep.  2. 


t  Sanuto. 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  origin  of  the  term  Sinople  (called  vert  by 
englifh  heralds),  which  heralds  ufe  to  fignify  the  colour  of  green  in  blazonry. 
La  Colombiere  is  groffly  miftaken,  in  faying  that  Sinople  was  a  fort  of 
chalk  or  mineral,  proper  for  dying  green,  and  was  found  in  the  environs  of 
Sinopis,  a  town  in  Afia,  for  the  finopis  which  he  means  is  a  red  chalk, 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Sinopis,  as  we  learn  from  Auger.  Bufbecquius, 
in  the  itinerary  of  his  journey  to  Conftantinople  and  Amafia,  although 
Diofcorides*  and  Euftathius  +  do  not  agree  with  him  ;  for  they  remark, 
that  it  is  not  found  near  Sinopis,  but  is  brought  from  Cappadocia,  where 
Pliny  and  Strabo  fay  it  grows,  and  is  fold  there;};.  In  this,  however,  all 
writers  agree,  that  finopis  was  a  fort  of  vermilion. 

It  is  called  Ao-a-uptvj  puXrog,  by  Dionifius  §,  and  by  Diofcorides  pciXroq 
Zivumxv].  Terentianus  Maurus  ufes  indilcriminately  vermilion  with  finopis  ; 
for  in  one  place  he  fays  ||,  4  Inftar  tituli  fulgidula  notabo  milto  and  in 
another,  4  Ex  ordine  fulgens  cui  dat  locum  Sinopis  and  further  on^ 
4  Titulus  præfcribet  ifte  difcolor  finopide.’ 

Marcellus  Empiricus  in  like  manner,  ufes  the  term  finopis  with 
minium,  or  vermilion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Vitruvius,  in  1.  7.  c.  7. 
mentions  a  green  chalk  that  is  found  in  various  places,  and  particularly  at 
Smyrna,  but  this  has  no  connexion  with  finopis.  I  muft  own  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  difcover  the  reafon  why  the  name  of  finople  is  given  to  furs 

dyed  of  a  green  colour  ;  for  I  dare  not  affert,  that  it  was  on  account  of  there 

being  a  market  for  them  at  a  maritime  town  of  Cappadocia,  called  by  Albeit 
of  Aix,  in  two  different  paffages,  4  Sinoplum  **,*  and  by  Matteo  Villari. 
4  Sinopoli  -j-f  and  that  from  the  name  of  this  town,  where  the  Europeans 
carried  on  this  traffic,  they  were  named  4  Sinople,’  as  the  martins  and  rats 
of  Pontus  took  their  appellations  from,  the  places  where  fuch  furs  were 

fold. 

*  Diofcor.  1.  6.  c.  61.  t  Euftath.  ad  Dion. 

$  Plin.  1.  35.  c.  6.  Strabo,  1.  12.  §  Dionyl;  ev  7T£(>iV\y. 

J}-  Terent.  Maur.  Eguinart.  inCarolo  M.  p.  104.  Marcel.  Emp.  c.  14. 

**  Albert.  Aq.  1.  8.  c.  18.  22.  f  f  Matt..Yill.  1.  10..c.  63— 
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In  the  epitaph  of  Gilles  de  Chin,  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  the 
word  Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  green  : 

4  Puis  la  mort  à  lui  s’ajoufta 
En  un  camp  couvert  de  Sinoble, 

Ou  maint  Prince,  et  maint  homme  noble 
Finirent  en  affaire  militant*.’ 

There  now  remains  the  fifth  colour,  Purple,  to  be  dilcuffed.  Although 
this  colour  is  but  rarely  ufed  in  blazonry,  it  is,  however,  admitted  by  Jacques 
de  Guife-f,  the  author  of  the  4  Songe  du  Verger:};;’  by  Sicily,  herald  at 
arms  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  in  his  blazonry  of  colours  ;  and  by  others. 

I  lhall  report  what  they  fay,  but  fimply  remark,  that  in  regard  to 
.blazonry,  purple  is  a  panne  and  fort  of  peltry,  thus  named  from  its  well 
known  colour  in  the  account  of  Eflienne  de  la  Fontaine,  mafter  of  the 
robes  to  the  king,  from  the  26th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1350,  to  the 
28th  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year,  inclufive,  under  the  article  of  4  Pennes  et 
fourrures.*  4  To  the  lining  of  a  robe  with  four  skins  of  furs,  for  the  faid 
William  Poquaire  on  the  day  of  his  knighthood  :  tor  the  two  lurcoats,  two 
fur  linings  de  greffes  pourpres ,  4  liv.  10  s.  &c.’ 

Under  the  fame  article, — 4  To  the  lining  of  a  robe  for  the  wife  of 
Michelet  Gentil,  which  the  king  gave  her  on  her  marriage,  and  a  trimming 
of  furs  of  menues  pourpres ,  6  liv.  parif. 

They  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  following  accounts,  and  in 
the  cuftoms  or  tolls  of  Paris,  inferted  in  a  regilter  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  docketed  4  Nofter,’  where,  under  the  title  of  4  Mercérie,  are  thefe 
words  :  4  Item,  la  piece  de  Porpre  et  de  Mefmiaus,  4  den.’  And  as  this 
fur  has  never  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  valuable,  without  perhaps 
any  other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  coarier  fkins  were  ufually  dyed  of  this 
colour,  they  have  been  but  feldom  employed  in  heraldry. 


*  In  the  proofs  to  the  hill,  of  the  houfe  of  Guines,  p.  689. 
+  Jacques  de  Guife  en  fes  Ann.  de  Hain.  lft  vol.  p.  24. 

$  Songe  du  Verger,  c.  148. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  fufficiently  prove,  as  I  fhall  hope,  that  what 
heralds  have  hitherto  denominated  colours  in  blazonry,  are  pannes  and  furs, 
and  nothing  more  than  ermines  and  vairs,  to  which  they  have  applied  their 
name.  It  is  fhewn  that  the  names  given  to  them,  have  no  other  origin 
than  thefe  forts  of  furs  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  giving  credit  to 
the  ridiculous  derivations  that  have  been  made  for  them,  or  laying  any 
ftrefs  on  the  unknown  names  for  thefe  colours,  to  prevent  the  fcience  of 
heraldry  from  becoming  too  common  :  ‘  Mirum  quam  ftulta  fapientia  in 
iftis  aftrologicantur,  philofophantur  etiam,  ac  theologiffant  paludati  ifti 
Heraldi*.* 

But  to  return  to  coats  of  arms  :  in  public  meetings,  and  in  times  of 
war  the  lords  and  knights  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  coats  of  arms  ;  and 
when  they  were  ipoken  of,  or  when  any  one  wifhed  to  point  them  out  by 
any  exterior  mark,  it  was  lufficient  to  fay,  that  he  wears  a  coat  of  or,  argent, 
gules,  finople,  fable,  gris,  ermine  or  vair  ;  or  dill  fhorter,  he  bears  or,  gules, 
&c.  the  word  coat  of  arms  being  underdood.  Whence  it  is,  that  at  this 
day,  when  we  are  defirous  to  emblazon  the  arms  of  any  gentleman,  we  fay, 
he  bears  or,  argent,  in  fuch  part.  But  as  thefe  marks  were  not  fufficient  to 
didinguifh  in  folemn  affemblies,  or  in  times  of  war,  every  lord,  where  all  were 
clothed  in  coats  of  arms  of  gold,  fiLver  or  rich  furs;  they,  in  procefs  of  time, 
thought  proper  to  cut  the  cloths  of  gold  and  filver,  and  furs,  which  they 
wore  over  their  armour,  into  various  lhapes  of  different  colours,  obferving, 
however,  as  a  rule,  never  to  put  fur  on  fur,  nor  cloths  of  gold  on  thofe  of 
filver,  nor  thofe  of  filver  on  gold,  for  that  would  not  have  given  fufficient 
relief,  intermixing  the  cloths  with  the  furs.  If  any  coats  of  arms  were  feen. 
otherwife,  they  were  ftyled  pour  enquerre,  as  affording  reafons  to  inquire 
why  they  were  thus  worn  contrary  to  the  elfabliihed  cudom,  and  if  there 
were  any  caufe  for  fo  wearing  them.  This  reminds  me  of  what  was  faid  by 
one,addreffing  a  datue  that  a  magidrate  had  ordered  to  be  ere6ted,and  drellèd 
like  a  woman,  to  him  who  had  flain  the  tyrant  under  this  drefs,  ‘  Statua, 
ergo,  tua  non  tranfibitur,  habitus  faciet,  ut  interrogent  tranfeurrentesj-.’ 


*  Cornel.  Agrippa  de  Vanit.  Scient. 


f  Quintil,  Decl_282> 


When  they  had  cut  out  thefe  pieces  of  fur  and  cloth,  they  formed  of  them 
into  bends, barrys,  chiefs,  labels,  and  other  pieces  which  the  heralds  ftyle  charges. 
The  prior  du  Vigeois  thus  writes  in  his  chronicle  :  ‘  Dehinc  repertæ  funt 
^>retiofæ  ac  variæ  veftes,  defignantes  varias  omnium  mentes,  quas  quidem  in 
fphærulis  et  lingulis  minutiflime  frepantes,  pidti  diaboli  formam  alfumunt.’ 

This  was  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  expenfe,  that  at  a  council  held  at 
Gedington,  near  to  Northampton,  in  the  year  1188,  under  king  Henry  II. 
of  England,  the  wearing  any  drelfes  of  fcarlet,  rich  furs,  or  flit  coats,  was 

Aridtly  prohibited  :  4  Ibi  ftatutum  fuit  -  in  Anglorum  gente  ne  quis 

efcarleto,  fabelino,  vario,  vel  grifeo,  aut  veftibus  laqueatis,  aut  in  prandio  de 
cibis  ex  empto  ultra  duo  fercula  uteretur,  eo  quod  Rex  Angliæ  cum  omnibus 
fere  Angliæ  magnatibus  ad  terram  fandtam  cum  expends  erat  non  minimis 
profedturus.’  Such  are  the  words  of  John  Brompton. 

Gervafius  Dorobernenfis  fays,  ‘  Et  quod  nullus  habeat  pannos  decifos 
a c  laceatos  vel  laqueatos.’  Now  the  word  4  pannos’  thews  clearly  that  he 
means  tkins  and  furs. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  St  Gerlacius  tells  us  that  this  holy  hermit  was 
accuflomed  to  inveigh  againft  this  abufc,  4  Milites  de  percuflione  et  faillira 

veftium,  de  opprelfione  pauperum,  de  vanitate  alearum - arguebat  #.* 

Philippes  Moulkes  calls  the  above  4  Des  dras  teins,  .et  d’efcarlate,  dètrantiès 
à  grans  barates,’  in  the  verfes  before  quoted  ;  and  as  young  men  are  fond  of 
novelties,  to  diftinguith  themfelves  from  their  parents,  who  wore  the  fame 
coats  of  arms,  they  flit  them  into  pieces,  which,  by  way  of  diflindlion,  they 
hung  down  from  the  neck,  or  elfe  where  ;  and  it  is  from  thefe  that  the 
4  Labels,’  in  heraldry,  have  had  their  origin,  they  not  being  rateaux ,  as  an 
Englifhman,  Edward  Bille,  writes +.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  the  accounts  of  Eftienne  de  la  Fontaine,  and  particularly  in  thofe  for  the 
year  1350,  in  thefe  words:  4  Pour  7  quartiers  de  Zatouin  d’Inde,  et  7 

quartiers  de  fort  Velluiau  vermeil,  pour  faire  deux  cottes  à  armer,  _ 

pour  un  marc  5  efterlins,  de  perles  blanches  à  femer  le  champ  des  dittes 


■*  Vita  S.  Gerlaci,  c.  9.  apud  Boland. 


f  BilTeus  in  Not.  ad  Upton. 
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cottes,  faire  les  coppons  des  labeaux  pour  150  groITes  perles  à  champoier  le 
dit  champ.’ 

Further  on  ;  e  Pour  24  aunes  de  velluiaux  indes  fors  pour  faire  2 
couvertures  à  chevaux  pour  le  dit  feigneur,  et  pour  2  aunes  de  Vel’uiau 
vermeil  et  blanc  à  faire  les  labeaux  de  T ar momie.’ 

Under  the  fame  article  ;  6  Pour  4  pieces  de  cendaux  indes  et  jaunes  à 
faire  bannières  et  pannonceaux  pour  le  dit  feigneur,  pour  2.  aunes  et  demie 
de  cendal  blanc  et  vermeil  à  faire  les  Labeaux.’ 

After  fome  time,  the  knights  had  painted  on  their  fhields  not  only  the 
colours  of  the  cloths  of  gold  and  filver,  and  the  rich  furs  of  their  coats  of 
arms,  but  alfo  the  figures  of  the  cuttings  out,  which  they  had  formed  into 
bends,  bar-gemels,  barrys,  faltiers,  chiefs,  and  other  pieces.  They  have 
even  fometimes  added  to  their  coats  of  arms  figures,  whether  of  terreftrial 
animals,  or  birds,  or  fuch  like  things,  which  they  have  had  imprefifed  on  their 
fhields,  or  perhaps  may  have  borrowed  them  from  their  fhields,  to  decorate 
their  coats  of  arms,  for  it  is  certain  that  bucklers  were  fo  adorned  in  the 
remotefl:  antiquity  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Welfer,  in  the  pafiage  I  have 
quoted  from  him. 

Sometimes,  among  thole  who  thus  diverfified  their  coats  of  arms,  there 
were  others  contented  to  bear  them  quite  plain,  without  being  charged  with 
any  thing,  and  to  preferve  on  their  fhields  the  fame  colour  they  bore  on  their 
coats  of  arms.  This  explains  why  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Brittany  bear 
fimple  ermine  on  their  fhields,  having  only  that  colour  on  their  coats  of 
arms.  Thus  the  lords  d’Albert  bear  gules;  the  captais  of  Buch  in  Guienne, 
and  the  family  of  Puy-paulin,  or  plain  :  the  lords  de  St  Chaumont,  gris,  or 
azure,  becaufe  in  their  coats  of  arms  they  bore  the  pannes  of  gules,  of  gri?, 
and  cloth  of  gold. 

From  what  I  have  tranfcribed  from  the  accounts  of  Eftienne  de  la 
Fontaine,  it  is  evident  that  the  coats  of  arms  were  not  only  embroidered, 
but  enriched  with  pearls  ;  and  to  fuch  coats  the  exprelfion  of  ‘  cottes 
brodées’  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  muft  refer.  This  embroidery  was  not  to 
mark  the  arms  of  the  knight,  which  were  imprelfed  in  relief  (probably  like 
the  Tabards  of  our  heralds),  on  his  coat,  and  were  fimilar  to  thofe  that  were 
painted  on  his  fhield, 

VOL.  II.  e 


Guillaume  le  Breton  fays,  in  his  Philippidis  *  : 

4  Quæque  armaturæ  veftis  confuta  fupremo 
Serica,  cuique  facit  certis  diftinétio  notis.’ 

And  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  in  his  life  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  4  Fraud, 
vero  fubita  turbatione  commoti,  mira  celeritate  ad  arma  profiliunt,  loricas 
induunt,  et  defuper  piéturis  variis,  fecundum  diverfas  armorum  difïerentias 
fe  diftingunt.’ 

From  the  coats  of  arms  being  covered  with  the  devices  of  the  knights, 
they  were  called  4  habits  en  devifes.’  Thus  Mafuer,  fpeaking  of  the  proofs 
of  nobility,  fays  this  is  one  ;  4  Si  ipfe  et  alii  prædeceflores  fui  confueverint 
portare  veftes  (en  devife)  vel  alias  quas  nobiles  portare  confueverunt  f.’  It 
is  in  that  fenfe  that  Froifiart  mult  be  underftood,  when  he  defcribes  the 
earl  of  Derby  coming  to  Weftminfter  :  4  Accompagné  de  grand  nombre  de 
feigneurs,  et  leurs  gens  veftus  chafcun  de  fa  livrée  en  devife  |  that  is  to 
fay,  each  having  his  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  with  his  arms. 

Monftrelet,  in  the  year  1410,  fpeaking  of  the  eleélion  of  pope  John  XXII. 
fays,  that  in  the  proceffion  4  fe  trouvèrent  le  marquis  de  Ferrare,  le  feigneur 
de  Malatefta,  le  fire  de  Gaucourt,  et  des  autres  quarante  quatre,  tant  ducs, 
comtes,  comme  chevaliers,  de  la  terre  d’Italie,  veftus  de  paremens  de  leurs 
livrées  §.* 

Georges  Chaftellain  ||,  4  armez  et  veftus  de  cottes  d’armes,  devifes  et 
couleurs.’  And  Alain  Chartier,  in  his  poem  entitled  4  La  Dame  fans 
Mercy,’  defcribing  a  knight  in  love,  and  ill  treated  by  the  rigour  of  his 
jniftrefs,  reprefents  him  clothed  in  black,  4  fans  devife  that  is  to  fay,  with 
a  plain  coat  of  arms,  not  emblazoned,  which  was  a  mark  of  grief. 

4  Le  noir  portoit,  et  fans  devife.’ 

It  was  thefe  devices,  on  the  coats  of  arms,  that  Sanuto,  book  2.  part  4. 
chap.  8.  calls  4  fuper  infignia.’ 

Coats  of  arms  thus  emblazoned  were,  as  Mafuer  obferves,  one  of  the 
principal  marks  of  nobility,  becaufe  the  nobles  had  the  foie  right  to  wear 

*  L  11.  f  Mafuer.  tit.  de  taillis,  n.  1.9. 

x  Froifiart,  vol.  4.  c.  114.  (not  Denys  Sauvage’s  edition) — tranflation,  c.  136. 

§  Monftrdetj  vol.  1 .  c.  62.  (j  Hill,  de  Jacques  de  Lalain, 


the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail,  they  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  the  coat  of 
arms,  which  was  fimply  to  cover  their  armour  :  and  as  commonly  knights 
only  wore  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  wars,  hiftorians  have  thence 
been  accuftomed  to  diftinguifh  a  knight,  by  ufmg  the  fingle  word  of  coat 
of  arms. 

Froiflart  relates,  that  the  lord  de  Merode  * * * §  loft  in  the  battle  againft  the 
Friezlanders,  in  which  William  earl  of  Hainault  was  killed,  three-and-thirty 
of  his  relations,  bearing  his  arms  on  their  coats  j~. 

Monftrelet,  fpeaking  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  over  the 
Englifh  at  Formigny,  near  Bayeux,  in  the  year  1450,  fays,  ‘  qu’  à  cette 
battaille  furent  prins  prifonniers  meflire  Antoine  Kiriel,  &c.  et  plulleurs 
autres  capitaines  et  gentilfhommes  Anglois  portans  cottes  d’armes 

It  is  an  expreftion  borrowed  from  our  french  authors  by  Anna  Comnena, 
in  her  Alexiade  §,  when  relating  the  preliminaries  that  took  place  previous 
to  the  interview  between  the  emperor  Alexis,  her  father,  and  Boè'mond 
prince  of  Antioch,  fhe  fays,  that  this  prince  infilled  that  he  fhould  meet 
the  emperor  attended  by  two  coats  of  arms,  pera,  £vo  that  is  to  fay, 

by  two  knights.  This  princefs  thus  exprefled  the  coat  of  arms  by  the  word 
*  Chlamys  ||,’  which  was  a  drefs  peculiarly  appropriated  to  knights,  and 
thofe  engaged  in  war.  Whence  it  comes,  that  to  mark  a  knight,  in  a 
title-deed  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France  in  the  year  1068,  thefe  words  are 
ufed  :  ‘  Aimericus,  quern  occultabat  militaris  habitus  et  clamydis 

obumbrabat  afpeétus.’  Words  taken  from  St  Ambrofe,  in  the  life  of 
St  Sebaftian  **,  if,  however,  he  be  the  author  of  it,  which  fome  of  the 
learned  feem  to  doubt. 


*  He  is  called  the  lord  of  Merebbede  in  Froiflart. 

f  Froiflart,  vol.  4.  c.  77. — tranflation,  c.  99. 

J  Monfl.  vol.  3.  p.  27. 

§  L.  10.  p.  401. 

U  L.  1.  Cod.  Th.  de  habitu  quo  uti  oportet.  Nonius.  Paulin,  ep.  7. 
H  In  the  proofs  to  the  hift.  des  Chafteing.  p.  179. 

**  Vita  St  Sebaft.  c.  3.  apud  Bol. 
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Georges  Châtellain,  in  his  hïftory  of  Jacques  de  Lalain,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  very  often  gives  emblazoned  coats  of  arms  to  efquires,  fo  that 
we  may  conjecture  they  had  in  later  times  this  privilege,  which  was  formerly 
confined  to  knights  alone. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  furs  on  the  coats  of  arms  were  cut  into  different 
fhapes,  to  diftinguifh  the  wearers  Irom  each  other.  Thefe  fhapes  and 
figures  are  in  prefent  ufe  in  the  emblazoning  of  arms,  but  in  terms  fcarcely 
intelligible,  which  will  occafion  me  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  fome  of 
the  moft  difficult.  I  have  faid  what  was  meant  for  labels,  when  1  fin!  fpoke 
of  thefe  cut  dreflès.  Fafce  or  Barry,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  what 
latin  authors  of  the  middle  ages,  have  called  ‘  Fafciola,’  which  was  a  fort 
of  garter  to  tie  up  the  hofe.  It  is  frequently  mentioned'  in  the  conftitutions 
of  monafteries.  The  name  of  4  Fafcia,’  is  alfo  given  to  the  lmall  rochets 
worn  by  the  canons  regular  of  St  Auftin,  when  they  go  into  the  country, 
which  are  not  more  than  four  fingers  wide,  like  to  the  fcapulary  of  the 
monks. 

The  Pau,  or  the  Pal,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Palus  of  the  Latins  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  flake,  whence  comes  our  word  4  palifade.’  The  Sautoir, 
or  Saltier,  is  the  flirrup  to  mount  and  difmount  from  a  horfe.  The  Latins 
of  the  middle  age  call  it  4  Strepa’  and  4  Stapha,’  and  the  modern  Greens 
stkuXu.  The  4  Ceremonial’  in  MS.  fays,  that  an  eiquire  at  a  tournament 
ought  not  to  have  a  4  fautoir’  to  his  faddle.  In  the  account  of  Eftienne 
de  la  Fontaine  for  the  year  1352,  under  the  article  of  harnefs,  is  as  follows:. 
4  Pour  fix  livres  de  foye  de  plufieurs  couleurs  pour  faire  las  tiiiüs,  et 
aiguillettes  aufdits  harnois,  faire  Sautoüers,  et  conyeres,  et  trèfles  à  garnir 
la  felle.’  The  learned  have  remarked,  that  ltirrups  were  firit  uied  about 
the  reign  of  Conflantine  the  great. 

Macles,  or  lozenges,  have  derived  their  name  from  4  Macula,’  which 
Johannes  de  Janua  interprets,  4  Squamma  loricæ,’  which  was  a  Imaii  flat 
piece  of  iron,  fquare  and  with  a  hole  through  it,  of  which  hauberks  were 
eompofed,  and  is  what  we  call  a  coat  of  mail.  Thefe  mails  or  mefiies  were 
worked  one  on  the  other,  fo  that  there  were  not  any  openings  left  between, 
them. 
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Nicholas  de  Braya,  in  his  life  of  Louis  VIII.  *  -  > 

4  Nexilibus  maclis  veltis  diitindfa  notatur.*  i 

And  Guillaume  le  Breton, 

- «  inter 

*  Pectus  et  ora  fidit  maculas  toracis,’  &c.  ~\- 

And  further  on, 

6  Reftitit  uncino  maculis  hærente  plicatis.’ 

Our  authors  have  given  this  name  to  the  mails  of  hauberks  from  their 
having  the  form  of  mefhes  of  filherman’s  nets,  called  6  Maculae  f,'  by  the 
Latins. 

Heralds  reprefent  4  Ruftres’  of  the  fame  fhape,  excepting  that  they  were 
cut  round.  I  know  not  if  this  be  the  inltrument  called  by  the  Latins- 
4  Rutrum,’  which  is  a  fort  of  4  FofTorium,  unde  arenae  moventur,  ubi  fal 
efficitur,’  as  Johannes  de  Janua  writes. 

With  regard  to  lozenges,  Jofeph  Scaliger  thinks  they  were  fo  called, 

4  quafi  Laurengiæ,’  becaule  they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the 
laurel  tree. 

Indented,  has  been  borrowed  from  thofe  parchment  title-deeds  called 
4  charlæ  indentatæ,’  of  which,  as  two  copies  were  made,  the  parchment 
was  irregularly  cut  through  denticularly,  to  prevent  their  being  falfified,  as 
they  would  not  then  unite  in  the  indentures.  Thofe  who  had  occafion  to 
produce  them  were  forced  to  fhew  that  the  denticulations  agreed.  Thefe 
deeds  are  called  to  this  d  ry,  4  chartæ  partitæ,’  but  more  commonly 
4  Chirographes.’  I  relerve  for  another  place  a  more  particular  diicuflion 
about  them. 

4  Les  Bille  tes,’  which  we  called  Billets,  have  the  figure  of  a  folded 
letter.  The  engliih  historians  frequently  ule  the  word  Billa  for  a  petition. 
Wiiiiam  Thorn  writes,  4  porrectæ  fuerunt  billæ  et  petitiones  domino  regi.* 
Spelman  fuppoles  this  word  to  have  been  derived  from  4  Libellus  others 


*  Page  300. 
t  W.  Brito,  1.  2.  Phil. 

X  Cicero,  7.  in  Verr.  Stat.  1.  2.  Theb. 


so 


from  B<£a<oi>.  However  this  may  be,  the  word  ‘  Billeta’  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fignification.  In  the  firft  volume,  page  654.  of  the  Monafticon 
Anglicanum,  is  as  follows  :  ‘  Secundum  quod  continetur  in  quadam 
billetta  inter  figillum  et  fcriptum  ante  confignationem  affixa.’ 

But  I  perceive  I  am  now  entering  on  matter  foreign  to  my  fubjedh 


DISSERTATION  II. 


ON  THE  PLEADINGS  AT  THE  GATE,  AND  ON  THE  FORMS  WHICH  THE 
KINGS  OF  FRANCE  OBSERVED  WHEN  THEY  SAT 
PERSONALLY  IN  JUDGMENT. 


If  kings  have  always  been  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  if  they  have 
affedted  to  difplay  their  power  on  their  fubjeéfs  as  well  as  an  their  enemies, 
they  have  been  as  anxious  to  teftify  the  kindnefs  and  moderation  of  their 
government,  by  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice,  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
governors  and  judges  throughout  their  kingdoms,  to  adminifter  it  in  their 
name.  But  as  it  often  happens  that  the  fubje6t  is  opprelïêd  by  thofe  very 
perfons  who  have  been  appointed  to  defend  him,  and  who  having  authority 
delegated  to  them  for  this  only  purpofe,  have  turned  it  to  their  own  perfonal 
advantage,  recourfe  has  been  perpetually  had  to  kings,  and  the  injured  have 
»  been  forced  to  lay  their  complaints  before  their  thrones  to  obtain  that 
redrefs  from  their  equity,  which  the  injuftice  of  their  judges  feemed  to  have 
refufed  them.  It  was  this  which  gave  occafion  to  our  kings  to  eltablifh 
courts  of  juftice  in  their  palaces,  and  to  prefide  in  them  perfonally,  to 
hear  and  decide  on  the  complaints  of  their  fubjeéts. 

When  the  more  effential  bufmefs  of  the  date  was  fo  increafed  that  they 
could  not  always  attend  to  fuch  painful  talks,  they  deputed  in  their  ftead 
Counts,  who  gave  judgments  in  the  king’s  name,  which  were  in  all  cafes 
final.  They  fometimes  fent  thefe  Counts,  as  I  lhall  prove  hereafter,  into  the 
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diftant  provinces  of  their  realm,  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  their 
fubjeôts,  and  to  fpare  them  long  and  expenfive  journeys  to  the  court. 
Sometimes,  to  keep  the  common  judges  to  their  duty,  and  to  watch  over 
their  aétions,  they  lent  to  all  parts  of  their  kingdom  commiffioners  of  juftice, 
called  4  Midi  Dominici,’  who  examined  the  fentences  which  had  been 
palled,  reformed  any  abufes  which  might  have  flipped  into  the  diftribution 
of  juftice,  and  received  all  complaints  from  the  fubjedts  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  of  the  ealt,  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  their 
fubjeéls  to  approach  their  palaces,  or  to  prefent  petitions  to  their  facred 
perlons,  as  they  were  ufually  furrounded  by  guards  and  courtiers*,  for  this 
reafon  ordered  a  public  office  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Conftantinople,  whither  it 
was  lawful  for  any  one  to  carry  his  petitions  and  complaints,  which  were 
daily  examined  by  the  emperor,  and  juftice  duly  rendered;  whence  this 
office  was  called  4  Pittacium,’  that  is  to  fay  4  Billet.’ 

But  our  kings  have  conducted  themlelves  more  genaroufly,  and  have 
governed  their  fubjeCts  with  greater  liberality  and  freedom  :  they  were 
willing,  perfonally,  to  receive  their  petitions  ;  and  that  they  might  have 
uncontrolled  accefs  to  them,  they,  in  fome  fort,  laid  afide  their  pomp  and 
the  purple,  and  feated  themlelves  at  the  gates  of  their  palace,  to  render 
juftice  indifferently  to  all  who  fhould  come  and  alk  it  from  them.  This 
they  did  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrews,  who  held  their  courts  of  juftice  at  the 
gates  of  their  towns,  palaces,  or  temples,  as  well  to  facilitate  the  diftribution 
of  juftice,  and  to  give  accefs  to  the  parties,  as  to  deliver  their  fentences  in 
public,  that  they  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  cenfure  of  all  who  affifted  at 
them. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  we  fo  often  read  in  our  hiftories,  and  ancient 
charters,  of  judges  in  the  provinces  holding  their  affizes  and  pleadings  in  the 
fields,  ftreets,  public  places,  before  the  doors,  and  in  the  burying  grounds  of 
churches  ;  and  as  far  as  concerned  the  confecrated  places,  fuch  meetings 
were  forbidden  by  our  kings  in  their  capitularies  when,  afterward,  they 
were  held  before  the  gates  of  caftles  and  towns,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  cartulary  of  the  abbey  de  Vendôme:  4  Perrexit  illud  Prior  nofter,  ivitque 


%  Çodiii.  de  Orig.  C.  P.  p.  22.  edit.  Reg. 


f  Capit.  Car,  c.  tit.  39, 
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placitum  in  caftro  Raynaldi  ante  portam  ipfius  caftri  quæ  eft  a  meridie,  ubi 
interrogatus  ille  quare  faififfet  plaixitium  noftrum,  refpondit  *,*  <5cc. 

This  is  what  St  Louis,  and  our  kings,  ufually  praclifed,  when  inclined 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  their  fubjedts,  and  do  them  juftice.  They  then 
defcended  from  their  thrones  and  apartments,  and  went  to  the  gates  of  their 
palace,  or  to  fome  public  place,  where  accefs  to  them  was  free  to  all,  and 
there,  aftifted  by  fome  of  their  moft  faithful  counfellors,  they  heard  petitions, 
and  received  complaints,  and  fpeedily  decided  on  the  difputes  brought 
before  them,  fo  that  the  parties  retired  fatished  with  the  ftridl  juftice  that 
had  been  adminiftered.  The  great  facility  with  which  St  Louis  allowed  his 
fubjedts  to  approach  him  has  been  before  well  expreffed  by  the  lord  de 
Joinville  in  the  preceding  hiftory;  and,  a  little  before,  the  illuftrious  author 
informs  us,  that  this  juftice,  truly  royal,  fince  it  was  exercifed  perfonally 
by  the  king,  was  well  known  under  the  name  of  ‘  Pleadings  at  the  gate,’ 
becaufe  thefe  pleadings  were  held  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  it  was 
free  for  any  one  to  come  and  plead  his  own  caufe,  to  urge  his  intereft,  and 
addrefs  his  complaints. 

Since  our  kings  have  eftablifhed  parliaments,  to  adminifter  juftice  to  their 
fubjedts,  they  have  divided  them  into  different  courts,  or  chambers,  according 
to  the  variety  and  nature  of  the  bufmefs  brought  before  them.  Such  as  could 
not  be  terminated  by  pleadings  at  the  gate  were  decided  in  the  court  of  pleas, 
which  is  the  ‘  grande  chambre;’  the  others  in  the  courts  of  inquefts.  The 
decifions  given  by  thefe  fovereign  courts  were  different  ;  for  fome  were 
denominated  6  Arreft,’  ‘  Arrefta,’  which  were  fuch  as  were  publicly  given 
by  the  judges  on  the  pleadings  of  the  advocates,  the  formula  of  which  was, 
c  Quibus  rationibus  utriufque  partis  hinc  inde  auditis,  didtum  fuit  per 
arreftum  curiae,’  &c. 

The  others  were  called  ‘  Judicia,’  judgments,  and  were  thofe  given  in 
caufes  which  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  thofe  of  inquefts  or  ‘  aprifes,* 
made  by  a  judge  commiffioned  to  this  effedt,  who  gave  in  his  report  thereon 
to  his  court:  the  formula  of  this  was,  6  Vifa  inquefta,  et  diligenter  infpedta, 
&c.  pronunciatum  fuit  per  curiae  judicium,’  &c. 


*  Tabul.  Vindoc.  Thuani,  c.  52. 
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There  were  other  décidons  called  4  Confilia,’  which  were  delays  afforded 
to  the  parties,  to  confider  on  their  difpute  with  their  advocate,  as  it  was  not 
yet  in  a  proper  ftate  to  be  brought  before  the  court  :  the  formula  of  this 
was,  4  Dies  concilii  affignata  eft  tali,  fuper  tali  lite,  ad  aliud  parliamentum: 
proximum,  aut  ad  alios  Dies  trecenfes,’  «Sec. 

This  has  been  the  origin  of  the  form  of  pronouncing  4  les  appointez  au 
confeil,’  and  of  written  evidence.  There  were  alfo  other  judgments,  called 
*  Præcepta,’  or  4  Mandata,’  which  were  orders  fent  by  the  judges  of  the 
parliament,  to  bailiffs,  fenefchals,  or  to  inferior  judges,  by  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  obferve  at  their  affizes,  and  there  to  have  proclaimed  fuch 
ordinances  as  had  been  made  by  the  parliament,  or  to  make  fuch  inquefts 
as  had  been  addreffed  to  them,  or  returned,  and  generally  to  obey  whatever 
orders  might  have  been  promulgated  by  the  judges  of  the  parliament.  The 
formula  of  thefe  orders  was,  4  Injundtum  eft  bail livo  tali,’  &c. 

There  were  likewife  other  affairs,  not  of  the  confequence  of  the  preceding 
ones,  that  might  be  terminated  by  a  fiogle  expofition  or  petition.  This* 
gave  occafion  to  eftablifh  the  court  of  requefts,  compofed  of  a  certain 
number  of  counfellors,  from  whom  the  king  nominated  two  to  attend  his 
perfon,  one  of  whom  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  the  other  a  layman..  They 
were  called  4  Pourfuivans  le  roy,’  and  were  bound  to  attend  daily  for  two 
hours,  at  the  ufual  time  and  place,  to  receive  whatever  requefts  were 
addreffed  to  them.  They  made  oath  not  to  forward  any  letters  contrary 
to  the  regulations,  nor  to  deliver  any  petitions,  the  cognizance  of 
which  belonged  to  the  parliament,  to  the  chamber  of  accounts,  or  to  the 
treafury,  but  to  refer  them  to  thofe  judges,  according  to  the  fubjedt- matter 
©f  fuch  petitions. 

They  were  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  king  of  all  petitions  of 
confequence  before  they  decided  upon  them,  fuch  as  recompenles  for  fervice, 
reftitution  for  damages,  graces,  and  appeals  againft  décidons  of  parliament. 
In  this  their  quality  they  were  lodged,  and  their  expenfes  defrayed  by  the 
king,  as  is  lhewn  from  the  ordinances  of  Philippes  le  bel  in  the  year  1289, 
and  of  Philippes  le  long  in  the  years  1317  and  1320.  The  ordinance 
refpedting  the  houfehold  of  the  king  and  queen,  figned  at  Vincennes  in  the 
month  of  January  1285,  which  is  in  an  ancient  regifter  that  has  never  yet 


been  made  public,  proves  the  fame  in  the  following  words  :  4  Clercs  du. 
confeil,  maiftre  Gautier  de  Chambly,  maiflrc  Guillaume  de  Pouillÿ,  maiftre 
Jean  de  Pufeus,  M,  Jean  de  Morencies,  M.  Gilles  Camelin,  M.  Jacques  de 
Bouloigne,  M.  Guy  de  Boy,  M.  Robert  de  Harrecourt,  M.  Laurens  de 
Vezins,  M.  Jean  li  Duc,  M,  Philippes  Suars,  M.  Gilles  Lambert,  M.  Robert 
de  Senlis  :  tuit  cift  nommez  me  mangeront  point  à  court,  et  prendront 
chafcun  cinq  fols  de  gaiges,  quant  ils  feront  à  court,  ou  en  parlement, 
et  leurs  manteaus,  quant  ilz  feront  aux  Feftes.  Monfeigneur  Pierre  de 
Sargines,  Gilles  de  Compiengne,  Jean  Malliere  :  ces  trois  auront  les  Plez  de 
la  Porte,  et  aura  ledit  Gilles  autant  de  gaiges,  comme  maiftre  Pierre  de 
Sargines,  et  mengera  avec  le  chambellan.’ 

The  regulations  for  the  houfehold  of  king  Philippes  le  long,  made  at 
Lorris  in  the  Gâtinois,  on  Thurfday  the  17th  November,  in  the  year  1317, 
more  particularly  fpecify  the  deliveries  that  were  to  be  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  houfehold  to  each  of  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  to  hear  and 
receive  petitions.  *  De  ceux  qui  fuivront  le  roy  pour  les  requeftes,  aura 
toujours  à  court,  un  clerc  et  un  lay,  et  fe  ils  font  plus,  ils  ne  prendront 
riens,  fe  ils  ne  font  mandez  et  mangeront  à  court,  et  feront  herbergiez 
enfemble.  Et  s’ils  ne  viennent  menger  à  court,  ils  n’auront  nulle  livroifon, 
et  prandront  chafcun  trois  provendes  d’avoine,  et  trente-deux  deniers  de 
gaiges  chafcun  pour  leurs  varlets,  et  pour  toutes  autres  chofes,  fors  que 
chafcun  aura  couftes  et  feurre  à  l’avenant.  Et  fe  les  deux  gifent  en  un 
hoftel,  ils  auront  une  mole  de  bufehe,  et  livroifon  de  chandelle  chafcun 
deux  quayers,  et  douze  menues:  et  ou  temps  qu’ils  feront  en  parlement* 
•auront  douze  fols  de  gaiges  par  jour,  et  ne  prendront  nulle  autre  chofe  à 
court.  Maiftre  Philippes  le  Convers  clerc  des  requeftes  pourra  venir  à 
court  toutes  les  foiz  qu’  il  lui  plaira,  non  contreftant  la  claufe  deffufditte 
d’endroit  ceux  des  requeftes,  et  mangera  fon  clerc  en  falle,  et  fon  efeuier 
aura  trois  provendes  d’avoine,  pour  toutes  chofe,  et  n’aura  rien  plus,  ne 
gaiges  ne  autrement.’ 

From  thefe  ordinances  and  regulations,  we  learn,  firft,  why  the  mafters 
of  requefts  who  fucceeded  to  thefe  judges  at  the  gate,  have  ftill  what  is 
called  4  le  droit  de  manteau  which  was  nothing  more  than  what  belonged 


to  all  the  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  to  whom  liveries  as  well  as  mantles 
were  given  on  the  folemn  feafts,  and  at  the  four  ieafons  of  the  year. 

In  the  fécond  place,  it  refults  that  thefe  judges  at  the  gate,  were  daily 
guefts  of  the  king,  and,  in  this  quality,  eat  with  the  other  officers  of  his 
houfehold,  having  a  right  to  a  delivery  of  wood  and  other  things. 

This  rank  of  king’s  guefts  is  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy,  our  kings 
having  always  acknowledged  the  officers  of  their  houfeholds  under  the 
illuftrious  appellation  of  4  Convivæ  regis.*  The  falique  law  proves  it  in 
thefe  words  :  4  Si  quis  hominem  romanum  convivam  régis  occideret,’  &c. 
And  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  :  ‘  Quicumque  hofpiti  venienti  tedium 
aut  focum  negaverit,  3  folidorum  in  latione  muldletur.  Si  con  viva  régis 
eft  6  folidos  mulclae  nomine  folvat.* 

In  the  life  of  the  abbot  St  Agilles,  written  by  a  contemporary  author,  is 

as  follows:  4  Fuit  quidam  ex  primis  palatii  optimatibus - — nobiliffimis 

natalibus  oriundus,  ejufdemque  régis  (Childeberti)  con  viva  et  confiliarius, 
nomine  Anohaldus.’ 

Jonas,  in  the  life  of  St  Columban  4  Chanericus,’  writes,  4  Theodebertk 
régis  conviva.’  In  fhort,  Fortunatus,  fpeaking  of  4  Coudon  domeftique,’ 

4  Juffit  et  egregios  inter  refidere  Potentes, 

Gonvivam  reddens  proftciente  gradu.’ 

I  neverthelefs  acknowledge  that  this  title  is  not  the  invention  of  our 
kings,  but  think  it  probable  that  they  may  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
roman  emperors,  fince  Claudian  feems  to  have  pointed  it  out  in  the 
following,  verfes  : 

4  - claro  quod  nobilis  ortu,. 

Conviva  et  domini.’ 

So  that  it  may  be  fuppoled  the  enfuing  extradl  from  the  theodofian  code 
refers  to  them  :  4  qui  et  divinis  epulis  adhihentur,  et  adorandi  principis 
facultatem  antiquitus  meruerunt.’ 

But  laying  afide  all  that  may  be  faid  relative  to  this  quality  of  guefts  o.r 
fervants  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  1  observe,  that  our  princes  continued  this 
euftom  of  hearing  and  judging  complaints  in  perfon,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  introduced  into  their  courts,  and  ia  particular  by  St  Louis. 
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Charles  V.  when  regent,  confirms  this  by  an  ediél  of  the  27th  February, 
in  the  year  1359,  and  lays  down  a  regulation  for  the  obferving  it,  as  follows: 
e  Nous  tiendrons  requeftes  en  la  prefence  de  noftre  grant  confeil,  chafque 
femaine  deux  fois.  Nul  de  nos  officiers  de  quelque  eftat  qu’  ils  foient  ne 
nous  feront  requeftes,  fi  ce  n’eft  par  leur  perfonnes,  finon  noftre  chancelier, 
et  nos  confeillers  du  grant  confeil,  nos  chambellans,  nos  maiftres  de  requeftes 
de  noftre  hoftel,  noftre  confeftèurs,  et  noftre  aumofnier.’ 

Charles  VI.  by  his  ordinance  of  the  7th  January  1407,  commands, 

*  que  le  vendredy  foit  adonné  à  lui  féant  en  un  confeil  pour  repondre  les 
requeftes  des  dons,  graces,,  et  autrement,  que  feront  rapportés  par  les  maiftres 
des  requeftes. * 

So  that  we  fee  by  thefe  edicts,  our  kings  have  always  affeéled  to  render 
juftiee  in  perfon  to  their  fubjecls  ;  and  that  the  matters  of  requefts  have  been 
firft  taken  from  the  members  of  the  court  of  requefts  of  the  parliament  ; 
that  their  firft  funétion  was  to  make  a  report  to  the  king  of  the  petitions  - 
made  to  them,  to  decide  upon  them  with  him,  and  fometimes  without  the 
king,  as  the  lord  de  Joinville  very  eloquently  proves,  as  follows  n 

‘  St  Louis,  on  coming  out  of  church,  alked  the  lord  de  Neele,  the  count 
de  Soiffons  and  myfelf,  how  things  went  on,  and  if  there  were  not  fome 
petitioners  that  might  be  difpatched  without  his-  prefence.  When  there 
were  any,  they  informed  him  of  it,  and  the  king  fending  for  them,  alked 
why  they  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  décidons  of  his  officers  ?’ 

T  his  evidently  ftiews,  that  the  mailers  of  requefts  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  inftitution,  jurifdiétions  of  their  own,  in  the  abfence  of  the  kings, 
who  in  time  grew  tired  of  this  painful  bufinefs,  and  difpenfed  themielves 
from,  attending  to  it,  being  befides  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  and 
multiplicity  of  public  affairs.  This  oecafioned  their  number  to  be 
increaled  ;  but  Philippes  de  Valois  by  an  ediét  of  the  8th  April  1342, 
reduced  them  to  fix;  three  clerks  and  three  laymen.  As  they  ftill 
increafed,  Charles  V.  when  regent,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  27-th  February 
1358,  reduced  them  to  eight;  four  clerks  and  four  laymen;  as  did  alio 
Charles  VIII.  by  his  declaration  of  the  5th  February  1488.  From  that 
period,  the  number,  of  mafh.rs  of  requefts,  as  well  as  their  powers,  have 
been  remarkably  augmented,  more  efpecially  fince  the  venality  of  offices; 
has  been  introduced  in  France,. 
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IVith  regard  to  the  falaries  of  the  firft  mailers  of  requefts,  I  have  noticed 
them  in  the  account  of  taxes  impofed  for  the  deliverance  of  king  John, 
beginning  the  firft  day  of  April  1363,  in  thefe  terms  :  ‘  Maiftre  Pierre 
Bournefeau,  clerc  et  maiftre  des  requeftes  de  l’hoftel  du  roy,  lequel  icelui 
feigneur  a  retenu  fon  conf.  et  maiftre  des  requeftes  de  fon  hoftel,  au  lieu  de 
maiftre  Aneeau  Chotart,  et  lui  a  ottroyé  le  roy  que  il  ait  tel  gaiges,  comme 
prenoit  ledit  feu  Anceau  en  fon  vivant,  c’eft  à  l'avoir  fix  cent  francs  par  an, 
et  iceux  gaiges  luy  a  aiïigné  à  prenre  des  deniers  des  aides 

As  judges  readily  take  every  opportunity  to  augment  or  extend  their 
jurifdiélions,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  from  time  to  time,  to  limit  and 
reftrain  thofe  of  the  mailers  of  requefts.  Philippes  de  Valois,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  ftates  general,  holden  at  Nôtre  Dame  des  Champs,  near 
Paris,  iffued  the  following  ordinance  on  this  fubjeél,  the  15th  February 
1345  :  6  Comme  plufieurs  de  nos  l'ujets  fe  foient  dolus  de  ce  qu’ils  font 
travaillez  par  devant  les  maiftres  de  nos  requeftes,  nous  ordonnons  que  les 
dits  maiftres  des  requeftes  de  noftre  hoftel  n’  aient  pouvoir  de  nul  faire 
adjourner  par  devant  eux,  ne  tenir  court,  ne  cognoiffance,  fi  ce  n’eft  pour 
caufe  d’aucun  office  donné  pour  nous,  duquel  foit  débat  entre  parties, 
ou  que  l’en  feift  aucune  demande  pure  perfonelle  contre  aucun  de  noftre 
hoftel.  Item,  par  tele  maniéré  ordonnons  que  les  maiftres  de  noftre  hoftel, 
de  noftre  dite  Compagne,  et  de  nos  dits  enfans  n’  ayent  aucune  connoiflance, 
fi  ce  n’eft  des  perforines  de  noftre  hoftel,  ou  cas  que  l’on  feroit  quelque 
demande  pure  perfonelle.’ 

And  further  on  :  ‘  Item,  pource  que  plufieurs  fe  doulent  des  dits  maiftres 
de  noftre  hoftel,  de  ce  qu’ils  taxent  plufieurs  amendes  exceffivement,  et  en 
prenans  grans  profits,  nous  ordonnons  que  nule  amende  ne  foit  taxée  par 
eux,  fe  ce  n’eft  en  noftre  prefence,  quant  nous  orrons  nos  requeftes.* 

I  fhall  pafs  over,  in  this  place,  what  might  have  been  faid  refpeéting  the 
jurifdiétion  of  the  mailers  of  requefts,  as  it  would  carry  me  farther  than  I 
intend,  I  fhall  only  obferve  that  many  fuppofe  the  words  in  both  editions 
of  our  author,  refpeéling  the  pleadings  at  the  gate,  ‘  at  prefent  called  the 
requefts  of  the  palace,’  are  not  his  own,  but  have  been  added  to  the  text  by 


*  In  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris. 
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way  of  explanation.  This  is  probable,  not  becaufe  the  eftablifhment  of  the' 
requefts  of  the  palace  was  pofterior  to  the  times  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  as 
is  pretended,  but  becaufe  the  requefls  of  the  palace,  and  the  requefts  of  the 
hôtel  were  different,  although  thofe  of  the  hôtel  were  originally  part  of  the 
parliament,  as  I  have  noticed. 

The  ancient  ordinances,  refpeéling  the  eftablifhment  of  parliaments, 
fully  prove,  that  there  were  judges  named  and  deputed  to  the  requefts. 
One  of  the  year  1261,  drawn  from  a  regifter  of  the  chancery  of  France, 

‘  Per  totum  parlamentum  pro  requeftis  audiendis  qualibet  Die  fedeant  très 
perfonæ  de  confilio  noftro,’  &c.  Another,  without  date,  but  of  the  fame 
period,  has,  4  A  oïr  les  requeftes  feront  deux  clercs  et  deux  lais,  et  deux 
notaires  qui  néant  ne  recevront  par  leur  ferment,  et  ce  que  ils  délivreront  li 
chancelier  fera  tenu  à  feeler  fi  comme  il  eft  deffus  dit,  et  ce  qu’il  ne  pourront 
délivrer,  il  rapporteront  à  ceux  de  la  chambre.’ 

The  ordinance  of  Philippes  le  long,  in  1300,  fpeaks  as  fully  of  the 
matters  and  judges  of  requefts  of  the  parliament,  which  Charles  VII. 
reduced  into  a  feparate  body,  compofed  of  prefidents  and  counfeilors,  by 
his  ediôl  of  the  15th  of  April  1453. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  form  obferved  by  our  kings,  particularly  of  the 
laft  race,  to  adminifter  juftice  in  perfon  to  their  fubjeôts;  for  with  regard  to 
what  was  done  by  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fécond  race,  I  fhall  referve  what  I 
have  to  fay,  until  I  come  to  treat,  hereafter,  of  the  counts  of  the  palace  : 
but  as  the  government  of  that  great  and  auguft  king,  St  Louis,  was  full  of 
juftice,  truth  and  fidelity,  our  kings  have  always  held  him  up  as  a  pattern 
for  their  good  a<5ts,  and  a  rare  example  to  follow;  infomuch,  that  they 
imitated  him  in  attending  to  the  complaints  their  fubjeéts  made  during  the 
affembling  of  the  ftates,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions  :  when  the  coin  was 
debafed,  they  granted  that  it  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  fame  ftate  as  it  was; 
during  the  reign  of  this  holy  king. 

Thus  Charles  VIII.  having  intentions  to  labour  at  the  reformation  of 
his  kingdom,  and  well  knowing  that  it  behoved  a  great  prince,  like  him,  to 
hear  himfelf  the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  to  grant  them  audiences  on 
prefling  occafions,  when  they  could  not  obtain  juftice  from  the  ufual  judges, 
made  exaét  inquiry,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  St  Louis  aéted  when  he  fat 
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in  judgment,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  chamber  of  accounts 
at  Paris,  the  original  of  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  monfieur 
d’Herouval,  of  whom  1  have  fo  often  Ipoken;  and  as  it  deferves  being  made 
public,  I  lhall  clofe  this  differtation  with  a  copy  of  it. 

‘  A  nos  amez  et  féaux  les  gens  des  nos  comptes  a  Paris,  de  par  le  roy. 
Nos  amez  et  féaux  parce  que  nous  voulons  bien  fçavoir  la  forme  que  ont 
tenu  nos  predecefleurs  rois  a  donner  audience  au  pauvre  peuple,  et  mefmes 
comme  monfeigneur  S.  Loys  y  procedoit  :  Nous  voulons  et  vous  mandons 
qu’en  toute  diligence,  faites  rechercher  par  les  regiftres  et  papiers  de  noftre 
chambre  des  comptes  ce  qui  s’en  pourra  trouver,  et  en  faites  faire  un  extrait, 
et  incontinent  après,  le  nous  envoyez.  Donné  a  Amboife  le  22  jour  de 
Décembre.* 

(Signed)  ‘  Charles.’ 

And  lower  down,  ‘  Morelot.’ 

This  paper  was  docketed,  ‘  Reported  the  30th  day  of  December,  1 497.* 


DISSERTATION  III. 


ON  FRERAGE  AND  PARAGE, 


Ov  r  ancient  laws  give  the  name  of  6  Frerage,’  or  of  4  Frarefche,’  to  the 
divifion  of  property,  after  a  deceafe,  among  brothers  *  ;  whence  it  comes 
that  the  words  4  Frarefcheurs,’  and  4  Co-heirs’  are  commonly  ufed  as 
fynonimous  terms;  and  in  the  regulations  of  St  Louis,  4  freragier’  is  to 
make  a  partition  among  co-heirs.  But  the  word  4  frerage’  was  particularly 
ufed  to  denote  a  divifion  of  things  which  in  themfelves  feemed  indivifible  : 
for  example,  a  fee-farm  rent,  of  which  the  pofTeffors  of  the  land,  though 
many  in  number,  are  bound  to  pay  the  whole  amount  as  brethren,  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  firft  pofieflbr,  their  benefactor.  This  expreflion  is 
often  ufed  for  the  divifion  of  fiefs,  the  homages  for  which  were  formerly 
indivifible,  becaufe  they  only  paid  to  the  lord  paramount  for  one,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  fiefs  they  held  under  them  ;  fo  that  when 
they  were  divided,  and  fbme  portion  of  them  fell  to  the  younger  children 
by  right  of  Frerage;  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  divifion  among  brothers;  the 
youngeft  did  homage  to  the  elder,  who  paid  homage  for  the  whole  to  the 
lord  paramount. 

There  are  many  title-deeds  which  ufe  the  word  Frerage  in  this  fenfe. 

Choppin  reports  an  arrêt  of  the  parliament  in  the  year  1  ‘269,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  it  appears,  that  a  countefs  of  Leicefler,  4  petebat  ratione 


*  Couft.  d’Anjou,  du  Maine,  de  Poidtou,  &c. 
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Fraragfi  partem  fuam,*  in  the  county  of  Angoulême.  The  count  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  his  county, 4  non  erat  partabilis,  nifi  per  apanamentum 
that  is  to  fay,  that  he  was  only  bound  to  grant  her  from  it  an  annuity  for  her 
life,  for  that  neither  Frerage  nor  Parage  could  be  claimed  from  baronies. 
Matthew  lord  of  Montmorency,  when  treating  of  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
Erard  with  Jane  de  Longueval,  in  the  year  129b,  promifes  to  give  his  faid 
brother  Erard  five  hundred  livres  yearly  in  Frerage,  by  fettlement  on  his 
eftate  of  Montmorency. 

In  a  regifter  of  the  4  Tréfor  des  Chartes  du  Roi,’  4  Domina  Margareta,. 
vicecomitifîa  quondam  Thoarcenfis  eft  fœmina  ligia  domini  comitis,  et 
tenet  ab  eo  caftellaneum  de  Bridiers.  Item,  quidquid  habet  in  honore  de 
Coperniaco,  ratione  Frarefchiæ  fuæ.’  There  are  other  fimilar  titles  in  thej 
proofs  of  the  hiftory  of  Auvergne  by  M.  Juftel,  which  make  ufe  of  the 
word  de  4  Frayrefchia,’  in  this  fenfe., 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  advanced,  that  the  younger  brethren  did" 
homage  to  the  elder  for  the  difmembered  portions  of  the  fief,  I  am  juftified 
in  it  by  a  homage,  done  at  Paris  the  19th  of  Odtober  of  the  year  1317,  to 
William  de  Melun,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  by  John,  Robert  and  Louis  de 
Melun,  his  brethren,  4  Tanquam  primogenito,  caufa  Fratriagii,  et  prout 
Fratriagium  de  confuetudine  patriæ  requirebat,.  ratione  Caftri  de  S. 
Mauricio 

This  took  place,  not  only  when  a  fingle  fief  was  difmembered,  but 
when  there  were  many  that  were  held  under  one  lord  ;  for  when  a  divifion 
was  made  of  all  the  fiefs  between  the  elder  and  younger  children,  fuch  as 
fell  to  the  youngeft  were  held  by  them  under  the  elder  by  right  of  Frerage, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  do  him  homage  for  them,  who  in  his  turn  paid, 
homage  for  himfelf  and  brothers  to  the  lord  paramount  :  for  example, William  „ 
de  Nangisf  writes  that  the  lands  of  Boves  near  Amiens,  of  which  much  is 
faid  in  the  hiftory  of  Philippes  Augufte,  and  that  of  Gournay,  had  been 
difmembered  from  the  lordihip  of  Coucy  ;  4  Terra  de  Bovis,  et  de  Gornaio 
a  teria  de  Couciaco  per  Fraternitatis  partitionem  decila  fuerat  and  for  this 


*  Reg.  du  Parlem.  commençant  en  1316.  fot  340. 
t  NangiusinS.  Lud.  an.  1256.. 
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caufe  the  lands  of  Boves  are  at  this  day  held  under  the  lordfhip  of  Coucy, 
although  they  ate  very  diftant  from  it,  and  have  no  other  connection  with 
the  lordihip  but  folely  becaufe  they  had  been  divided  among  the  younger 
children  of  Coucy,  to  the  elders  of  whom  the  youngers  did  homage, 
according  to  the  ufage  received  time  immemorial  in  France,  as  we  learn 
from  Otho  de  Frifinghen  : 

e  Mos  in  ilia,  qui  pene  in  omnibus  Galliæ  provinciis  fervatur,  remanfit, 
quod  Temper  feniori  fratri,  ejufque  liberis,  feu  maribus,  feu  fœminis,  paternæ 
hereditatis  cédât  auctoritas,  cæteris  ad  ilium,  tamquam  ad  dominum 
refpicientibus 

The  reafon  of  this  ufage  was,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  as  feveral 
lands  were  held  by  vaffals  under  the  fame  lord,  one  homage  alone  was 
paid,  as  if  all  thefe  fiefs  were  united  in  the  homager  and  in  his  foie 
pofîèffion  ;  for  it  was  a  truth,  that  fince  there  was  but  one  vafTal  for  all 
thefe  fiefs,  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  homage  paid,  provided  thç 
tenures  of  thefe  different  lands  were  not  held  on  feparate  conditions. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  the  homager  did  homage  for  all  thefe  fiefs,  fpecifying 
the  conditions  on  which  each  fief  feparately  was  held,  and  the  homage 
annexed  to  them.  This  cuftom  was  befide  firfl  introduced  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lord  paramount,  who  was  unwilling  that  his  homages 
fhould  be  divided  :  fo  far,  therefore,  was  his  fief  from  being  difmembered, 
or  its  fervices  diminifhed,  that  it  was  increafed  ;  for  in  times  of  war  all  the 
younger  branches  who  held  under  the  elder  ranged  themfelves  under  his 
banner  with  their  fub-vaffals,  and  added  confiderably  to  his  ftrength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pofTeffors  of  fiefs  were  much  interefted  in 
preferving  the  homages  of  their  younger  branches,  and  not  diminifhing 
fuch  fiefs  by  any  difmemberment,  which  would  to  them  have  been  very 
prejudicial  ;  for  the  fervice  due  to  them  from  their  fiefs  would  have  been 
transferred  to  the  lord  paramount,  who  indeed  would  not  have  been  fo 
much  advantaged  himfelf  as  the  vafTal  would  have  fuffered  lofs. 

It  was  in  right  of  frerages  that  the  counts  de  Blois  and  de  Sancerre 
held  their  counties  from  the  count  of  Champagne,  their  elder,  for  they  had 


*  Oth.  Frif.  1.  2.  de  Geft.  Frid.  c.  29. 
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had  them  in  partition,  or  ‘  frerefche  and  thefe  fiefs  were  originally  held 
under  one  and  the  fame  lord,  namely,  the  king  of  France.  The  letter  of 
Geoffry  de  Ville-hardouin,  marihal,  and  of  Miles  de  Braibans,  grand 
bouteiller  de  Romanie,  to  Blanche,  countefs  of  Champagne,  quoted  in  the 
obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of  Ville-hardouin,  has,  6  Sciatis  quod  Comes 
Theobaldus  Blefenfis,  et  Comes  Sacricæfaris  funt  veftri  homines  ligii,  et 
quidquid  pofiident,  eft  de  feodo  veftro  :  et  Sacrumcæfaris  eft  veftrum 
prædium,  fed  eum  Comes  tenet  in  feodum  de  Campaniæ  Comitatu.’ 

Thefe  counts  were  not  only  vaflals  of  Champagne  for  thefe  two  fiefs,  or 
counties,  but  likewife  for  feveral  other  lands,  fpecified  in  the  regifter  of  the 
fiefs  of  Champagne,  which  they  alfo  held  by  right  of  frerage.  I  have  made 
the  following  extradl  to  fhew  what  was  the  acquifition  St  Louis  made  in 
the  county  of  Champagne,  mentioned  by  the  lord  de  Joinville.  ‘  Comes 
Carnotenfis  et  Blefenfis  tenet  Comitatum  cum  omnibus  feodis  appendentibus 
a  Comité  Campaniæ,  et  eft  fuus  homo  ligius,  et  Chafteldun,  et  la  Ferté  de 
Vilenuel  cum  feodis  eifdem  appendentibus:  et  Blefium,  et  Caftrum  Rcnardi, 
et  le  Maantiz,  et  Marchaifnay,  et  Alueel,  et  Galardun,  quæ  funt  de  feodo 
Carnoti,  cum  omnibus  feodis  appendentibus  :  et  Beaugenci,  et  Braceaux,  et 
Vierfin  :  Comes  Andegaviæ  tenet  Turonum  a  Ludovico  Comité  Carnoti, 
Ludovicus  Comes  a  Domino  Campaniæ  cum  feodis  appendentibus. 
Dominus  de  Ambafia  tenet  Calvum  montem  a  Ludovico  Comité  de  feodo 
de  Blefio,  Ludovicus  Comes  a  Domino  Campaniæ  cum  feodis  appendentibus. 
Dominus  de  Virfun  tenet  Virfun  a  Ludovico  Comité,  Comes  Ludovicus  a 
Domino  Campaniæ.  Item,  Dominus  de  Virfun  tenet  Maneftont  a  Com. 
Lud.  Comes  Ludov.  a  domino  Camp.  Dominus  de  S.  Aniano  tenet  fancftum 
Anianum,  et  Celum,  et  Remorentin,  et  Veftam  a  Ludovico  comité  de 
honore  de  Blefio  :  et  Comes  Lud.  tenet  hoc  a  Domino  Camp,  et  Nogentum 
le  Rotrou  fimiliter,  et  Brai. 

4  Comes  de  Sacro-Cæfaris  tenet  Sacrum-Cæfaris  cum  omnibus  feodis 
appendentibus  a  Domino  Camp,  et  omnia  quæ  Dominus  Erchambaudus  de 
Soilliaco  tenet  in  Bituria  de  feodo  Sacri-Cæfaris,  et  omnia  quæ  Comes 
Sacri-Cæfaris  habet  apud  Cercium,  et  quidquid  habet  apud  Concorceaut,  et 
quidquid  habet  apud  S.  Briccium  in  feodo  et  in  Domanio,  et  quidquid 
habet  apud  Çhaftillun  fuper  Loein,  tenet  Comes  Sacri-Cæfaris  a  Domino 
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Campaniæ,  et  qaidquid  tenet  eft  Alodum  præter  S.  Briceium,  et  — * - - 

quod  Comes  Campaniæ  tenet  a  Domino  Rege,  et  ipfe  a  Comité.’ 

Since  it  appears,  for  the  reafons  before  given,  that  the  barons  had  no 
great  interefl  that  younger  brothers  fhould  hold  under  their  elders  thofe 
parts  of  fiefs  that  had  fallen  to  them  by  partition,  many,  therefore,  during 
the  reign  of  Philippes  Augulle,  made  efforts  to  extinguifh  this  ufage.  In 
fa£t,  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy,  Renaud  count  de  Boulogne,  the  count  de 
St  Paul,  Guy  de  Dampierre,  and  feveral  great  lords  of  France  aflembled, 
and  unanimoufly  agreed,  ‘  Ut  a  primo  die  Maii  quidquid  tenetur  de 
domino  Ligie,  vel  alio  modo  fi  contigerit  per  fucceflionem  hæredum,  vel 
quocumque  alio  modo  divifionem  inde  fieri,  quocumque  modo  fiat,  omnes 
qui  de  illo  feodo  tenebunt,  de  domino  feodi  principaliter,  et  nullo  medio* 
tenebunt,  fieut  unus  antea  tenebat,  priufquam  divifio  faéta  effet,  et  quando 
cumque  contigit  pro  illo  totali  feudo  fervitium  domino  fieri,  quilibet  eorum, 
fecundum  quod  de  feodo  ille  tenebat,  fervitium  tenebitur  exhibere,  et  illr 
domino  defervire,  et  reddere  rachatum  et  omnem  juftitiam.’ 

A  memorandum  is  added  to  the  above,  that  this  refolution  only  refpedled 
futurity,  and  was  to  take  place  from  the  firft  of  May  next  enfuing.  Thefe 
barons  obtained  the  authority  of  king  Philippes  Augufte  for  what  they  had 
done,  who  iffued  his  letters  accordingly,  the  firft  day  of  May,  from 
Villeneuve  le  Rci,  near  Sens,  in  the  year  1209.  They  are  inferted  in  a 
regifter  of  this  king,,  now  belonging  to  M.  d’Herouval  ;  alfo  in  the 
commentaries  of  M.  Pithou  ou  the  ‘  Coûtume  of  Troyes  in  the 
4  Contredits’  of  M.  de  la  Guefle,  procureur  général  du  parlement  for  the 
county  of  St  Paul  ;  and  in  Choppin. 

I  believe  it  is  this  ordinance  to  which  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais  refers,  in 
an  ancient  arrêt,  of  the  year  P254,  in  thefe  terms  :  ‘  Epifcopus  Belvacenfis 
dicebat  quod  rex  Philippus  tempore  fuo  ftatuerat,,  quod  de  partibus  terræ^ 
quas  fratres  fratribus  vel  fororibus  faciebant,  non  ad  ipfos  fratres,  qui  partes 
faciebant  fratribus  vel  fororibus  fuis,  homagia  diétarum  partium  veniebant, 
fed  ad  dominos,  de  quorum  feodo  ipfi  fratres  annati  tenebant  diétas  partes,, 
quas  faciebant.’ 

I  have  copied  this  extract  from  the  arrêt  to  fhew,.  that  the  refolution  of 
the  barons  was  made  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  in  form  of  an 
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ordinance  ;  but  as  it  was  done  without  the  participation  of  the  vaffals,  who 
were  not  confulted,  it  had  not  any  effedl,  at  lead:  only  a  partial  one,  which 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  fpirit  of  the  arrêt,  of  the  year  1317,  in  favour 
of  the  archbilhop  of  Sens,  of  which  I  have  fpoken. 

It  feems,  however,  that  in  procefs  of  time  fome  qualifying  amendment 
was  added  to  this  ordinance,  by  giving  liberty  to  younger  children  to  hold 
fiefs  of  their  elder,  or  of  the  lord  paramount  of  their  elder’s  fiefs,  in  which 
cafe  they  were  faid  to  hold  lands  as  nobly  as  their  elder  brother.  This 
liberty  is  expreffed  in  the  coutumes  of  Mante,  of  Senlis,  of  Troyes,  of  Anjou, 
and  others.  There  are,  however,  fome  who  infill,  that  the  younger 
branches  can  in  this  cafe  hold  only  for  the  firlt  time  of  their  elders.  The 
tenure  in  4  Parage’  greatly  refembles  the  tenure  in  4  Frerage.’  The  tenure 
of  parage,  according  to  Bouteiller  *,  is  when  the  elder  making  a  partition 
with  his  younger  brothers  or  fillers,  gives  up  to  them  a  part  of  his  fief;  for 
example,  a  third,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ellablilhed  ulage*  then  the 
younger  branches  hold  in  parage  from  their  elder,  that  part  which  has 
fallen  to  them,  4  par  la  raifon  de  parage  et  de  fucceflion.’  The  elders  do 
homage  to  4  the  lords  paramount  for  themfelves  and  the  younger  branches, 
who  hold  from  their  elders  by  parage  without  homage.’  Such  are  the 
terms  in  the  Coutume  de  Normandie  -j-. 

The  tenure  by  parage  differs  from  that  of  frerage  in  this,  that  by  the 
laft  the  younger  brother  is  bounden  to  do  homage  to  his  elder,  from  the 
moment  he  takes  poffeffion  of  part  of  the  fief,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  the  poffeffor  of  the'  fief  in  parage,  for  he  was  only  bound  to  do 
homage  to  his  elder  in  three  cafes  ;  firlt,  when  the  relationfhip  was  fo 
extended,  that  the  two  parties  might  marry  without  a  difpenfation  :  by  the 
Cullom  of  Normandy,  this  was  reduced  to  the  fixth  degree  ;  by  thofe  of 
Tours  and  Anjou,  to  the  fourth.  Secondly,  when  the  partition  to  the 
younger  children  was  transferred  to  llrangers.  Thirdly,  when  the  4  Parageau* 
fhould  do  homage  to  the  lord  paramount,  without  the  confent  of  his. elder, 
who  might,  in  this  cafe,  force  the  younger  to  do  him  homage.  Bouteiller 

T  '  . —  -  ‘  “  """  "  ■■  ■>  ■■■■!  -■■■  i  m 

*  Bout,  en  fa  fomme  rurale,  tit.  84. 

+  Couth  dc  Norm.  ch.  9.  art  128. 
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adds,  that  the  4  Puîné  tient  fon  Parage  aufll  noblement  que  Paine  fait  le 
gros.’ 

This  is  alfo  exprefted  in  the  Coutume  of  Anjou  :  4  et  qu’  en  tenure  de 
parage  l’ainfné,  a  fus  celluy,  qu’  ainfi  tient,  la  juflice  et  contrainte  de  fes- 
rentes,  et  des  fervices  qui  appartiennent  au  feigneur  fouverain,  de  tort  fait 
a  luy,  ou  a  fes  gens,  et  de  non  plus  de  chofe.’ 

By  the  Cuftom  of  Orleans,  he  who  holds  lands  in  parage  has  the  fame 
right  of  juftice  with  his  elder,  and  is  only  bound  to  do  fuit  and  fervice  to 
the  lord  paramount.  The  Cuftom  of  Anjou  fays,  that  this  is  the  cafe  in 
which  the  vaftal  may  difmember  his  fief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord 
paramount.  That  of  Poitou  fays  the  fame  in  thefe  words  : 

‘  Et  eft  un  cas,  auquel  le  vaifal  peut  empirer  le  fief  de  fon  feigneur. 
Car  ce  qui  eftoit  directement  en  fon  fief,  n’eft  plus  qu’  en  fon  arriere-fief.’ 

In  this  Coutume,  the  elder  4  Parager’  is  called  4  Chemier,’  a  word 
mifunderftood  by  the  interpreters.  But  it  ought  to  be  written  4  Chemiez 
that  is  fay,  4  Chef  de  mez,’  4  Caput  manfi,’  the  elder  or  head  of  the  houfe. 
In  the  cartulary  of  the  church  at  Amiens  is,  4  Cum  verb  Caput  manfi  obierit9, 
debet  7  fol.  pro  revelatione.’ 

I  pafs  over  the  other  circumftances  regarding  Parages,  becaufe  thefe 
matters  have  been  amply  treated  of  by  the  commentators  on  fuch  Coûtumes 
as  fpeak  of  them. 

Bouteiller  fays,  that  lands  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  in  parage,  becaufe 
the  elder,  as  well  as  the  younger  children,  4  font  paraux  de  lignage;’  that 
is  to  fay,  equal,  and  fprung  from  the  fame  family.  And  as  parage  only  took 
place  between  nobles,  and  for  things  fubjeét  to  homage,  as  is  fpecified  in  the 
Coûtume  of  Anjou,  the  word  parage  has  been  in  time  ufed  fynonimoufly 
for  nobility;  not  for  the  reafon  Choppin  gives,  4  quod  P avium  dignitate  foli 
honeftentur  nobiles,  natalibufque  generofi;’  but  becaufe  thofe  who  held  lands 
in  parage  were  noble,  and  of  equal  birth  and  rank  with  their  elders.  Whence 
the  conftitutions  of  Sicily  ordain,  that  the  barons  are  bound  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  fuch  knights  and  citizens  as  they  may  have  in  wardfhip,  4  pro 
modo  facultatum,  et  fecundum  paragium  ;’  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  the 
rank  and  quality  of  their  families  ;  infomuch  that  if  a  baron  acted  otherwiie,  : 
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it  was  faid,  that  he  4  déparageoit’  his  ward,  which  latin  writers  exprefs  by 
the  word  ‘  difparagare,’  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter*. 

The  laws  of  France,  according  to  the  ufages  of  the  chaftellet  of  Paris, 
of  Orleans,  and  of  the  baronage,  fay,  that  if  any  one  ihould  caufe  himfelf 
to  be  created  a  knight,  4  et  ne  full  pas  gentilhomme  de  parage,  tout  le  fuft-il 
de  par  fa  mere,’  he  could  not  claim  that  honour  by  right,  and  the  king  or 
his  lord,  in  whofe  caftlewick  he  might  be,  could  cut  off  his  fpurs  on  the 
dunghill,  and  feize  on  all  his  moveables  to  his  profit,  4  Car  ufage  n’eft  mie 
que  femme  affranchiffe  homme,  mais  li  horn  franchift  la  femme.’ 

It  refults  then  from  thefe  words,  that  a  gentleman  of  parage  meant 
a  gentleman  of  noble  birth  by  the  father’s  fide  ;  for,  according  to  the  lord 
de  Beaumanoir,  4  gentilleffe  fi  eft  tousjours  rapportée  de  par  les  peres,  et  non 
de  par  les  meres  which  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  nobility  by  blood, 
and  not  nobility  by  renown  and  arms,  which  will  be  hereafter  treated  of. 

In  faét,  I  obferve,  that  the  word  parage  is  employed  by  writers  for 
nobility  by  blood  ;  and  to  be  iffue  of  4  haut  parage,’  is  to  be  defcended  frqra 
an  illuftrious  family. 

The  romance  of  Garin  has, 

4  Jà  ès  tu  riche,  et  trop  de  haut  parage. 

Quatorze  Comtes  as  tu  de  ton  lignage.* 

Ixt.  William  Guiart, 

4  Pris  i  fu  Mahieu  de  Mailly, 

Comment  quant  roy  de  France  annuie, 

Et  mefîire  Pierre  de  la  Truye, 

Et  maint  autre  de  haut  parage.* 

On  the  contrary,  4  bas  parage’  is  from  a  family  lefs  noble.  In  the 
*  Doctrinal,’  MS. 

4  Celui  qui  vaillans  eft,  et  bel  le  fet  avoir, 

S’il  eft  de  bas  parage,  ne  vos  en  puet  caloir.’ 

So  that  Parage  is  nothing  more  than  Parentage,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  an  abridgement  of  Parentage,  as  Barnage  is  for  Baronage. 


*  Differt.  X. 


4  Beaumanoir,  ch.  45. 
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In  the  fame  romance  of  Garin, 

4  Ne  me  laiffiez  vergonder  et  honnir, 

Toz  nos  parage  en  efteroit  plus  vil.’ 

And  in  another  place, 

4  Maugré  en  aient  Fromond  et  fi  ami, 

Et  li  parage,  quanques  vos  eftes  ici.’ 

There  was  in  Catalonia  a  fort  of  gentlemen  called  4  Homens  de  paratge,’ 
who  were  different  from  other  knights.  The  fpanilh  hiftorians  deduce  their 
origin  from  Raymond  Borel,  count  of  Barcelona,  who  being  in  want  of 
knights  and  foldiers  to  expel  the  Moors  from  Barcelona,  granted  certain 
franchifes  and  military  honours  to  fuch,  and  to  their  defendants,  as  were 
willing  to  follow  him  on  horfeback  in  this  war  ;  and  thofe  who  came, 
amounting  to  nine  hundred,  were  called  4  hommes  de  parage,’  from  being 
equal  among  themfelves  in  honour  and  rank.  The  kings  of  Arragon,  in 
after  times,  created  others,  with  prerogatives  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  knights 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  they  differ  only  in  name.  I  fhould,  however, 
imagine  they  were  thus  called,  from  having  in  courfe  of  time  palled  for 
perfons  of  the  higheft  nobility. 

The  bifhop  of  Madaura  fays,  that  the  town  of  Metz  was  formerly 
governed  by  nobles,  who  were  divided  into  five  bodies,  called,  4  Parages,” 
or  4  Paraiges,’  and  who  were  fo  many  families,  in  whofe  privileges  their 
children  participated  *.  This  has  caufed  M.  Pithou  to  fay,  4  qu’  à  Mets, 
la  mere  part  au  patriciat  de  Mets,  dit  Parage,  id  eft,  liberos  pares  gignit-f .’ 


*  Hift.  des  Evêques  de  Metz  en  la  preface,  p.  17. 
f  Pithou  fur  la  Coufb  de  Troics,  art  1 . 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


■ON  THE  SOLEMN  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE» 


o  n  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  the  french  monarchy,  our  kings  chofe  one 
particular  feafon  of  the  year  for  a  general  alTembly  of  their  fubjeéts,  to  hear 
their  complaints,  to  make  new  regulations  and  laws,  which  required,  for 
their  promulgation,  to  have  the  confent  of  all.  They,  at  the  fame  time, 
reviewed  their  troops  and  armies,  for  which  reafon  fome  writers  have 
afferted,  that  thefe  meetings  were  called  4  Champs  de  Mars,’  from  the  name 
of  the  deity  that  prefided  over  war.  Gregory  of  Tours,  fpeaking  of  Clovis, 
fays,  ‘  Tranfadto  vero  anno  juffit  omnem  cum  armorum  apparatu  ad  venire 
Phalangam,  oftenfuram  in  Campo  Martio  fuorum  armorum  nitorem*.’  In 
truth,  it  feems  that  our  countrymen  gave  this  name  to  the  general  reviews  of 
the  troops,  copying  the  Romans,  who  were  accuftomed  to  hold  them  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  near  the  city  of  Rome,  and  likewife  to  exercife  their 
foldiers  there.  We  read  that  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
provinces  dependant  on  Rome  had,  in  imitation  of  that  city,  their  Campi 
Mardi  clofe  to  the  walls  f .  This  is  noticed  in  the  life  of  St  Eleutherius  in 
refpedl  to  Tournay,  of  which  he  was  bilhop  Girolamo  della  Corte  fays 
the  fame  in  regard  to  Verona  §,  and  Weifer,  of  feveral  other  towns  ||. 


*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  2.  Hift.  c.  27. 

t  Aimoin.  L.  1.  c.  12.  Gefta  Fran.  c.  10.  V.  Autor.  cit.  a  Rofino,  L.  6 .  c.  11. 

%  Vita.  S.  Eleuther.  c.  2.  §  5.  §  Hift.  tie  Verona,  L.  7-  p-  415. 

H  Wclfcr,  L.  5.  Rer.  Vend 
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Pollio,  in  his  life  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  fhews  clearly  that  thefe 
military  exercifes  were  performed  in  the  open  country  :  6  Fecerat  hoc  etiain 
adolefcens  in  militia,  cum  ludicro  martiali  in  campo  ludtamen  inter 
fortiffimos  quofque  monftraret  *.* 

It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that  thefe  aflemblies  were  thus  named 
from  their  taking  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March.  The 
chronicle  of  Fredegaire,  fpeaking  of  Pepin,  fays,  4  Evoluto  anno  præfatus 
rex  a  Kal.  Mart,  ornnes  Francos,  ficut  mos  Francorum  eft,  Bernaco  villa  ad 
fe  venire  præcepit  ft.’  A  charter  of  Dagobert  is  figned  4  Die  calendarum 
Martiarum  in  compendio  Palatioij:,’  which  was  the  day  on  which  thefe 
aflemblies  commenced.  There  is  even  reafon  to  believe  that  our  anceftors 
dated  their  year  from  this  period,  which  may  be  colledted  from  the  decree 
of  Taftillio  duke  of  Bavaria,  4  Nec  in  publico  mallo  tranladtis  tribus 
kalendis  Mardis  poft  hæc  ancilla  permaneat  For  what  is  here  called 
4  Mallhm  publicum,’  is  named  4  Placitum’  in  the  chronicle  of  Fredegaire  ||. 
6  Conventus  (in  this  paftage  of  Aimoin)  Bituricam  veniens,  conventum, 
more  Francico,  in  campo  egit^f.’  Elfewhere  he  calls  it  4  Conventus 
generalis.’ 

This  cuftom  of  aftèmbling  the  people,  on  the  firft  day  of  March,  was 
regularly  continued  under  the  firft  race  of  our  kings  ;  but  Pepin,  judging 
this  feafon  improper  for  the  review  of  his  troops,  and  ftill  more  fo  for  their 
taking  the  field,,  changed  it  to  the  firft  day  of  May.  This  we  learn  alfo 
from  Fredegaire  :  4  lbi  placitum  fuum  campo  Madio,  quod  ipfe  primus 
pro  campo  Martio  pro  utilitate  Francorum  inftituit,  tenens,  multis 
muneribus  a  Francis  et  proceribus  fuis  ditatus  eft  **.’  Some  annaiifts 
relate  that  this  change  took  place  in  the  year  755  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
life  of  St  Remy,  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  plainly  affirms  that  it  was  for  the 
reafon  I  have  juft  laid  :  4  Quern  conventum  poftenores  Franci  Maii 
campum,  quando  reges  ad  bella  folent  procedere,  vocari  inftituerunt.5 


*  Trebel.  Poll,  in  Claudio. 
$  In  Chr.  Fontanell.  c.  1. 

||  Anno  766. 

**  Anno  766. 


f  Chr.  Fred. 

§  Decret.  Taffil.  c.  2.  §  12. 
^  Aimoin.  L.  4.  c.  67' 
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From  this  time  thefe  afTemblies  have  had  different  names  given  them  by 
different  authors,  who  'have  called  them  4  Campi  Magii,’  or  Madii.  Some 
have  written  that  the  town  of  Maienfeld,  in  the  diocefe  of  Coire,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Grifons,  was  thus  called  from  the  afTemblies  that  were  held 
there  in  the  month  of  May,  for  Maienfeld  fignifies  4  Champ  de  May,’  It 
was  not  warlike  affairs  alone  that  were  then  difcufïèd,  but  in  general  every 
thing  that  related  to  the  public  weal.  Fredegaire  fays*,  4  Omnes  optimates 
Francorum  ad  Dura  in  Pago  Riguerinfe  ad  campo  Madio  pro  falute  patriæ 
et  utilitate  Francorum  tradfanda,  placito  inftituto,  ad  fe  venire  præcepit.’ 
This  is  likewife  touched  upon  by  the  monk  Aigrad,  in  the  life  of  Saint 
Anfbert,  archbifhop  of  Rouen. 

The  kings  at  thefe  afTemblies  received  prefents  from  their  fubjedts, 
which  circumftance  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  fame  paffage  from  which. 
I  have  quoted  above,  in  Fredegaire  ;  and  by  every  author  who  has  treated 
on  the  great  authority  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  when  they  fay,  that 
they  governed  the  realm  with  fuch  extenfive  powers  that  little  was  left  to 
the  kings  but  the  name,  who  were  contented  to  lead  an  indolent  domeftic 
life  in  their  palaces,  and  fhewed  themfelves  once  a  year  to  their  fubjedts, 
when  they  received  prefents  from  them.  4  In  die  autem  Martis  campo, 
fecundum  antiquam  confuetudinem,  dona  illis  regibus  a  populo  offerebantur.’ 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  Hildefheim,  in  his  chronicle,  at  the  year  750. 

The  fame  is  expreffed  by  Theophanes,  page  337,  fpeaking  of  the  kings 
of  the  firft  race  :  sêoç  yocp  vjv  ocVToUq  tov  KVpiov  ccvtuv,  rjTOi  tov  Pyyac,  koctoc  yevoç 
upx^v,  kcu  ptvjiïê v  TTpocrjuv,  y  iïioiKeîv,  ttXkiv  ocXoyuç  zcfàttiv  kou  tuvbw,  aixoi  re  iïiccTçiËeiv, 

KCtl  KOCTOC.  M OUOV  [A^VOC  7rpUTV)  TK  pCVVOÇ  7rp0K0cQe£eT0Cl  67 U  TB-OCVTOÇ  TOV  eôvovç,  KOU  7TpO(TKVl/eiV 
6CUT0VÇ  KOU  TTÇOCTKVVeïcrSoU  VHT  OCVTUV  KOU  iïupoÇopeïrS'CU  KOCTOC  (rUVVJTSCOCV ,  KCU  CCVTliïoVOU 

tcvToïç  Kcu  ovtcoç  swç  tov  ocXXov  M ouov  koc9  socvtov  liocyuv. 

The  annals  of  France,  taken  from  the  church  of  Mets*  more  particularly 
mention  what  was  done  in.  the  afTemblies,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  bufmefs 
difcuffed,  as  to  the  prefents  that  were  made  to  the  kings.  It  is  in  that  part 
where  Pepin  the  elder,  mayor  of  the  palace,  is  fpoken  of  :  4  fingulis  vero 
annis  in  kalendis  Martii  generale  cum  omnibus  Francis,  fecundum  prifcorum 


•  An.  761. 
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Æonfuetudinem,  concilium  agebat.  In  quo  ob  Regii  nominis  reverentiam, 
quern  fibi  ipfe  propter  humilitatis  et  manfuetudinis  magnitudinem  præfecerat, 
præfidere  jubebat  :  donee  ab  omnibus  optimatibus  Francorum  donariis 
acceptis,  verboque  pro  pace  et  defenfione  ecclefiarum  Dei  et  pupillorum, 
et  viduarum  fa6to,  raptuque  fœminarum  et  incendio  folito  decreto 
interdiéfo,  exercitui  quoque  præcepto  dato,  ut  quacumque  die  illis 
denuntiaretur,  parati  eflfent  in  partem,  quam  ipfe  difponeret,  proficifci.’ 

We  learn  from  the  above  paflage  the  reafon  why  Pepin  the  fon  of 
Martel  transferred  thefe  aflfemblies  to  the  firfl:  of  May,  the  feafon  not  being 
in  March  fufficiently  advanced  for  his  troops  to  take  the  field  ;  fo  that 
another  day  muft  have  been  fixed  on  for  the  people  to  aflemble  under 
arms  and  march  againft  the  enemy,  which  would  oblige  them  to  aflemble 
twice  in  the  fame  year.  Hincmar,  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  fays,  that  thefe 
prefents  were  made  to  the  kings  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  ftate,  4  Caufa  fuæ  defenfionis  With 
regard  to  what  he  calls  annual  gifts,  it  is  confirmed  by  many  palfages  in  our 
annals,  which  are  couched  in  the  fame  terms. 

I  have  extraéfed  from  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bertin,  anf  82(>.  as 
follows  :  4  Ibique  habito  generali  conventu,  et  oblata  fibi  annua  dona  folemni 
more  fufeepit,  et  legationes  plurimas,  quæ  tarn  de  Roma  et  Benevento,  quam 
et  de  aliis  longinquis  terris  ad  eum  vénérant,  audivit  atque  abfolvit.* 

This  likewife  fhews,  that  thefe  occafions  were  referved  for  the  reception 
of  ambafladors,  that  they  might  witnefs  the  magnificence  and  fplendour  of 
thefe  royal  aflfemblies. 

Thefe  gifts  and  prefents  were  often  called  4  annualia  dona,  or  4  annua,’ 
becaufe  they  were  annually  made  ;  and  from  this  ceremony  taking  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  authors  -f  have  fometimes  given  them  the 
name  of  New-years-gifts,  our  kings  having  followed  the  example  of  the 
ancient  roman  kings,  who  invented  the  name  and  cuftom.  A  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  writes  : 


*  Hincmar.  in  Quateri  p.  405.  apud  Cellot. 
$  Lup.  Ferrar.  ep.  32.  Hincmar.  Quatem. 
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4  Strenæ'præterea  ni  tent." 

Plures  aureolæ  munere  regio? 

Olim  principibus  probis 

Jani  principiis  aufpicio  datæ, 

Faufto  temporis  omine  : 

Ut  ferret  ducibus  ftrenua  ftrenuis 
Annus  gefta  recentior. 

filas  nobilitas  Cæfaribus  piis, 

Rex  dignis  procerum  dabat, 

Urbis  quas  latiæ,  tum  juveni  dédit 
Rex  Titus  Tatius  prior, 

Feftas  accipiens,  paupere  munere, 

Verbenas,  ftudio  patrum 

Solers  pofteritas  quas  créât  a  ureas.. 

Servant  dona  tamen 

A  luco  veteri  nomine  ftrenuæ*.’ 

I  obferve  that  thefe  prefents  are  called  ‘  Xenia’  by  Flodoardus,  in  the 
liiftory  of  the  church  of  Rheims,  which  fhews  that  the  cuftom  was  followed 
in  France  under  Clovis  and  our  firft  kings  ;  and  I  believe,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  tribute  which  the  Dalmatians  paid  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  and 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  when  fubjeéïs  to  them,  were  called  ‘  Strinæ*’ 
or  ‘  Strinnæ,’  from  the  latin  word  ‘  Strena,!  being  voluntary  gifts  paid 
through  gratitude.  And  this  feems  to  have  been  intimated  in  a  charter  of 
Sebaftiano  Ziani,  doge  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1174,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Trau  :  ‘  Nolumus  ut  aliquo  modo  offcndantur,  neque  tollatur  eis  aliqua 
inconfueta  itrinna,  nifi  quam  ipfi  fponte  dare  voluerint  -j-.' 

This  is  conformable  to  what  Conftantine  Porphyrogenetes  writes 
that  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Bafil,  perfuaded  the  Dalmatians  to  pay  the 
Sclavonians  a  fimilar  fum  of  money,  to  purchafe  peace  from  them,  as  they 


*  Metellus  in  Quirinal.  To.  1.  Canifii,  pp.  44,  45, 
t  Statuta  Ragufii,  1.7.  c.  56. 

$  Conft,  Porph.  de  Adm-  Imp.  ch.  29. 
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were  accuftomed  to  give  their  governors,  and  to  pay  thofe  governors  fome 
trifling  fum,  as  a  mark  of  dépendance,  and  of  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
empire. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  after  the  example  of  our  kings  that 
private  lords  have  borrowed  this  expreflion  of  gifts,  for  the  taxes  they 
railed  on  their  vaflals,  having,  from  time  immemorial,  fought  for  gentle 
and  plaufible  terms  to  cover  their  unjuft  exadtions.  A  deed  of  William  the 
baftard,  in  the  firlt  vol.  of  the  Monafticon  Anglicanum,  page  35  J,  has  as 
follows  :  4  Ut  liber  fit  ab  omni  confuetudine,  Geldo,  Scoto,  et  auxilio,  et 
dono,  et  Danegeldo.*  In  the  cartulary  of  the  church  of  Amiens  is,  4  In 
omni  territorio  Nigellæ  haberit  canonici  très  partes  terragii,  et  medietatem 
doni,  et  in  terra  Va vafforum  medietatem  terragii,  et  medietatem  doni 
Mention  is  fo  frequently  made  in  this  cartulary  of  the  word  4  Don/  that  the 
name  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times,  to  flgnify  the  tax  impofed  on 
all  merchandife  that  is  brought  into  the  town  of  Amiens  by  water.  This 
proves  that  thefe  dons,  at  firft  gratuitous,  became  in  time  forced,  and  ended 
by  being  the  ordinary  taxes. 

The  prefents  made  to  the  kings  were  not  always  in  money,  but  in  kind, 
and  often  in  horfes.  This  we  gather  from  fome  additions  that  were  made 
to  the  lalique  law,  which  order  that  fuch  horfes  mull  be  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  givers  :  4  Et  hoc  nobis  præcipiendum  eft,  ut  quicumque  in 
dono  regio  caballos  detulerint,  in  unum  quemque  fuum  nomen  habeant 
feriptum,’  in  order  to  know  who  had  complied  with  this  duty  of 
gratitude,  and  who  had  not.  Thefe  prefents  were  called  royal,  as  we  learn 
from  an  epiftle  of  Frothaire,  bifhop  of  Toul,  which  alfo  confirms  what  I 
have  faid,  that  thefe  gifts  frequently  confifted  of  horfes  :  4  Nam  ad  horum 
itinerum  incommoda,  quæ  vel  nunc  egimus,  vel  a6turi  fumus,  feu  ad  dona 
regalia ,  quæ  ad  Palatium  dirigimus,  pene  quidquid  ex  optimis  equis 
liabuimus,  diftribuere  compulfi  fumus.’ 

Our  annals  fay,  that  king  Pepin,  having  defeated  the  Saxons,  obliged 
them  to  prefent  to  him  every  year,  at  the  holding  of  thefe  general  aflfemblies, 


*  Tabul.  Eccl.  Amb.  fol.  2.  19,  20.  27. 
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three  hundred  horfes:  4  Et  tunc  de  mum  polliciti  funt  régis  Pipini  voluntatem 
facere,  et  honores,  five  dona,  in  fuo  placito  præfentandos,  id  eft,  per  annos 
fingulos  equos  trecentos.’ 

The  word  6  honores’  deferves  a  moment’s  confideration  ;  for  it  apprizes 
us,  that  the  gifts  made  on  thefe  occafions  were  prefents  of  honour  and 
gratitude,  as  the  annals  of  Eginhard,  in  the  year  75  8,  declare  in  thefe 
words  :  ‘  Et  fingulis  annis  honoris  caufa  ad  generalem  conventum  equos 
trecentos  pro  munere  daturos.*  Thefe  horfes,  given  to  kings  as  a  fort 
of  tribute  or  annual  duty,  are  called  in  the  theodofian  code,  4  Equi 
Canonici.’ 

Monafteries  were  not  exempted  from  this  tribute  ;  for  as  it  was  paid 
folely  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  government,  and  to  fupport  the  expenfes 
which  kings  were  obliged  to  incur  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fubjedts’  lives 
and  fortunes,  ecclefiaftics  were  in  the  fame  manner  bounden  to  pay  it  for 
their  domains,  which  the  greater  part  held  under  the  liberality  of  their 
princes.  This  made  Hincmar  fay,  4  Per  jura  regum  ecclefia  poftidet 
poflèftiones.’  The  fame  writer  continues  on  this  fubjedf,  4  Caufa  fuæ 
defenfionis,  régi  ac  reipublicæ  vedtigalia  quæ  nobis  annua  dona  vocantur, 
præftat  ecclefia  fervans  quod  jubet  Apoftolus,  cui  honorem,  honorem,  cui 
vedligal  vedligal,  fubauditur  præftare  régi  ac  defenfbribus  veftris,’  &c. 

The  epiftles  of  Frothaire  bifhop  of  Toul,  and  de  Loup  abbot  of 
Ferrieres,  which  I  have  before  quoted,  confirm  the  above. 

Of  thefe  monafteries,  fome  were  bounden  not  only  to  make  the  prefents 
before  mentioned,  but  alfo  to  furnifh  foldiers  :  others  offered  only  thefe  gifts. 
There  were  alfo  fome  who  did  neither,  but  were  folely  obliged  to  pray  for 
the  health  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  royal  family,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
public  affairs. 

There  exifts  a  deed  of  the  emperor  Louis  le  débonnaire,  which  enumerates 
the  monafteries  in  his  realms,  4  quæ  dona  et  militiam  facere  debent,  quæ  fola 
dona  fine  militia,  et  quæ  nec  dona  nec  militiam,  fed  folas  orationes  pro  falute 
imperatoris  vel  filiorum  ejus,  ae  ftabilitate  imperii  *.*  I  believe  that  from 


*  To.  2.  Hift.  Franc,  p.  323. 
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that  period,  the  origin  of  the  pecuniary  affiftance  our  kings  have  from  time  to 
time  drawn  from  the  clergy  of  France  may  be  dated,  particularly  fince 
military  fervice  from  fiefs  have  been  abolifhed  ;  for  during  their  exiftence, 
and  when  all  vaflals  were  bound  perfonally  to  attend  kings  or  lords  in  their 
wars,  ecclefiaftics  were  obliged  to  ferve  in  perfon  from  the  tenure  of  the 
lands,  their  lordfhips  or  fiefs;  not  indeed  by  bearing  arms  themfelves, 
like  the  feculars,  but  by  conducing  their  vaflals  to  the  armies,  and 
afterward  offering  up  their  prayers  for  the  profperity  of  the  arms  of  their 
lord. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  ^camerier,’  that  is  to  fay,  the  keeper  of  the  king’s 
treafure,  to  receive  thefe  prefents,  but  under  the  diredtions  of  the  queen,  to 
whom  this  office  belonged  as  her  right.  Hincmar,  deferibing  the 
arrangements  in  the  palaces  of  our  kings,  fays,  4  De  honeftate  vero  Palatii, 
feu  fpecialiter  ornamento  regali,  nec  non  et  de  donis  annuls  militnm,  abfque 
cibo  et  potu,  vel  equis,  ad  reginam  præcipue,  et  fub  ipfa  ad  Camerarium; 
pertinebat 

He  then  adds,  that  it  was  likewife  the  duty  of  the  camerier  to  receive  the* 
prefents  from  foreign  ambafladors,  that  is  to  fay,  he  was  to  have  them  under 
his  care,  as  forming  part  of  the  royal  treafury.  Thefe  gifts,  made  by  the 
fubjeebs,  were  prefented,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  to  the  king  himfelf,  who; 
received  them  from  the  givers,  while  his  miniflers,  or  principal  counièllors,. 
were  regulating  public  affairs.  ‘  Interim  vero,  quo  hæe  in  régis  abfentia 
agebantur,  ipfe  princeps  reliquæ  multitudini  in  fufeipiendis  muneribus? 
falutandis  proceribus,  - occupatus  erat.’ 

Thefe  general  aflèmblies  were,  at  their  commencement,  held  on  the  firft 
day  of  March  annually,  but,  as  I  have  noticed,  were  afterward  adjourned  to 
the  firfl:  of  May.  Under  the  fécond  race  of  our  princes,  as  their  realms,  and 
confequently  their  labours,  were  confiderably  increafed,  they  were  obliged 
to  multiply  thefe  aflèmblies,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  to 
regulate  the  difputes  which  from  time  to  time  arofe  among  their  people 
fo  that  they  held  two  aflèmblies,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
another  towards  the  end,  about  the  months  of  Augufl:  or  September. 


*  Hincmar.  de  Ord.  Palat.  n.  22.  opufe.  14, 


Hincmar  fays,  c  Confiretudo  autem  tunc  temporis  erat,  ut  non  fæpius,  fed 
bis  in  anno,  placita  duo  tenerentur.’ 

In  order  that  the  public  might  be  affured  for  certain  on  what  days  thefe 
aflèmblies  were  to  be  holden,  they  gave  notice,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft 
aflembly,  when  the  enfuing  one  was  to  be  held.  In  the  annals  of  France, 
in  the  years  832  and  835,  you  will  find,  4  Ubi  etiam  denuo  annunciatum 
eft  placitum  generale  kalendas  Septembris  Aurelianis  habendum,’  And  in 
another  place,  4  Ad  placitum  fuum  generale,  quod  in  Strimniaco  prope 
Lugdunum  civitatem  fe  habiturum  indixerat,  profedlus  eft.* 

Hincmar  fays,  that  the  firft  aflembly  was  much  more  folemn  than  the 
fécond,  becaufe  in  that  the  whole  of  the  public  bufinefs  for  the  year  was 
arranged  ;  and  it  was  not  common  for  any  thing  that  had  been  then  fettled 
to  be  repealed,  without  the  utmoft  neceflity.  4  Ordinabatur  flatus  totius 
regni  ad  anni  vertentis  fpatium  :  quod  ordinatum  nullus  eventus  rerum,  nifi 
fumma  neceflitas,  quae  fimiliter  toti  regno  incumbebat,  mutabatur.*  And 
as  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance  were  there  treated  of,  all  the  ftates  of 
the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  4  In  quo  placito  generalitas  univerforum 
majorum,  tarn  clericorum  quam  laicorum,  conveniebat.’ 

With  regard  to  the  fécond  affembly,  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was 
only  attended  by  the  principal  barons  and  the  king’s  counfellors,  where  all 
projeéls  for  the  enfuing  year  were  firft  deliberated  upon  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
fécond  aflembly  that  the  kings  received  the  gifts  from  their  fubjecls. 
*  Cæterum  autem  propter  dona  generaliter  danda  aliud  placitum  cum 
fenioribus  tantum,  et  præcipuis  confiliaris  habebatur.  In  quo  jam  futuri 
anni  flatus  traélari  incipiebatur,  fi  forte  talia  aliqua  fe  præmonftrabant,  pro 
quibus  neceffe  erat  præmeditando  ordinare.’ 

What  is  above  faid  refpeéling  the  time  for  making  thefe  gifts  is 
confirmed  by  our  authors,  who  inform  us  that  it  was  deferred  to  the  fécond 
affembly,  in  order  that  the  roads  and  feafon  for  travelling  might  be  more 
convenient,  for  the  fubjeéls  came  from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  realm  to 
offer  prefents.  In  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  of  the  year  870,  is  as 
follows  :  4  Raftizen  gravi  catena  ligatum  fibi  præfentari  juflit,  eumque 
Francorum  judicio,  et  Bajoariorum,  nec  non  et  Sclavorum,  qui  dc  diverfis, 
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regm  provinces  régi  munera  deferentes  aderant,  morte  damnalumy, 
luminibus  tantum  oculorum  privari  præcepit.’ 

This  paffage  fhews,  that  in  thefe  general  aftemblies  of  our  anceftors,  not 
only  the  affairs  of  ftate  and  of  war  were  determined  upon,  hut  that  the 
difputes  between  princes  and  lords  of  the  court  were  decided  ;  infomuch, 
that  when  any  duke,  count,  or  governor,  was  accufed  of  treafon  or 
confpiracy  againft  the  king,  or  of  cowardice,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear 
at  thefe  affemblies,  and  forced  to  anfwer  the  charges  brought  againft  him. 
If  he  was  found  guilty,  he  was  condemned  by  the  fentence  of  the  fovereign 
prince,  aftifted  by  his  great  barons.  This  gave  rife,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
the  court  of  peers,  in  which  the  barons,  and  other  great  lords,  who  held 
immediatly  under  the  king,  were  judged,  by  their  equals  and  peers.  There 
are  in  our  annals  an  infinite  number  of  fentences  paffed  in  the  general 
aflèmblies  for  crimes  againft  the  ftate  :  they  were  for  this  reafon  called 
4  Placita,’  becaufe  affairs  of  confequence  were  there  decided;  and  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  common  courts  of  juftice,  they  are  often  named  by 
writers  6  Placita  magna  et  generalia.” 

I  fhall  have  elfewhere  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  origin  of  this  word 
c  Placitum,’  which  is  fynonimous  to  that  of  4  Mallum,’  as  I  have  before 
remarked.  Thefe  general  aflemblies  began  to  fall  into  difufe  toward  the 
end  of  the  fécond  race,  when  all  France  was  plunged  into  inteftine  divifions. 
During  the  third  race,  other  affemblies  were  formed  under  the  names  of 
Parliaments,  or  States-general,  wdrere  public  bufinels  was  arranged,  and 
where  it  was  refolved  what  aids  the  different  orders  of  people  fhould  give 
to  the  king  for  his  wars  or  his  neceflities.. 

The  ancient  Englifh  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  us  the  ufage  of  thefe 
affemblies,  and  thefe  4- Champs  de  May;’  for  we  read  in  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  confeffor,  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  affemble  yearly,  4  in  Capite 
Kalendarum  Maii,’  when  they  renewed  their  oaths  of  obedience  to  the 
pnnee,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate.  It  is  to  this  cuftom  we  muft  refer 
wdiat  Simeon  of  Durham  and  other  englifh  writers  lay,  in  the  year  1194. 
*  Denuo  in  Campo  Mardi  convenere,  ubi  illi  qui  lacramentis  inter  ilios 
pacem  conhrmavere,  regi  omnem  culpam  impoiuered 
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This  fhews,  that  although  thefe  affemblies  were  held  in  the  month  of 
May,  they  neverthelefs  prelbrved  the  name  of  Champ  de  Mars,  and  that 
they  were  continued  during  the  reigns  of  the  firft  norman  kings.  Prefents 
were  there  made  in  like  manner  as  to  our  kings.  Odericus  Vitalis,  fpeaking 
of  William  the  conqueror,  fays,  4  Ipfi  vero  régi,  ut  fertur,  mille  et  fexaginta 
libræ  fterilenfis  monetæ,  folidique  triginta,  et  très  oboli  ex  juftis  redditibus 
Angliæ  per  fingulos  dies  redduntur  :  exceptis  niuneribus  regiis,  et  reatuum 
redemptionibus,  aliifque  multiplicibus  negotiis,  quæ  regis  ærarium  quotidie 
adaugent.’ 

Perhaps,  by  the  term  of  Royal  Prefents,  the  author  underftands  duties 
in  kind,  which  the  fubjedt  was  bound  to  pay  daily  for  the  fupport  of  the 
prince’s  houfehold  ;  for  4  in  primitivo  regni  ftatu  poll  conquifitionem 
regibus  de  fundis  fuis  non  auri  vel  argenti  pondéra,  fed  fola  vidlualia 
folvebantur,’  as  Gervais  of  Tilbury  writes,  page  216. 

It  is  well  known,  that  thefe  gifts  made  by  fubjedts  to  their  prince  were 
cuftomary  at  the  time  of  William  the  baftard;  for  we  read,  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  when  the  norman  race  of  kings  ruled  it,  the  people  made 
them  gifts  on  the  firft  of  January.  Whence  Falcandus  remarks,  that  the 
admiral  Majon  having  been  killed  under  pretext  that  he  wifhed  to  feize  the 
kingdom,  in  evidence  of  which  it  was  alledged,  that  feveral  crowns  of  gold 
had  been  found  in  his  houfe,  his  friends  exculpated  him  by  faying  that  he 
had  only  ordered  them  to  be  made,  to  offer  them  as  prefents  to  the  king  on 
the  day  when  fuch  gifts  were  ulually  made  to  him  :  4  Falfum  enim  quidquid 
ipfe  cædifque  fadtæ  focii  adverfus  admiratum  confixerant;  nec  ilium  inventa 
in  thefauris  ejus  diademata  fibi  præparaffe,  fed  regi,  ut  eodem  in  kalendis 
Januarii  Strenarum  nomine,  juxta  confuetudinem  ei  tranfmitteret 


*  Hugo  Falcandus  de  Sicil.-Calam*  p.  657. 
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DISSERTATION  V. 


ON  THE  COURTS  AND  SOLEMN  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE^ 


Besides  thefe  general  affemblies,  which  the  french  kings  called  together 
in  March  or  May  on  public  affairs,  there  were  likewife  other  affemblies  on 
the  principal  feftivals  in  the  calendar,  where  they  fhe wed  themfelves  to  their 
own  fubjedts,  and  to  ftrangers,  with  a  pomp  worthy  of  royal  magnificence. 
This  was  alfo  pradlifed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  monarchy; 
for  wc  read  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  hilfory  of  France,  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
chapter  fécond,  that  Chilperic,  on  his  arrival  at  Tours,  celebrated  with 
pomp  the  feaft  of  Eafter:  4  Chilpericus  Toronis  venit,  ibique  et  dies  fandtos 
Pafchæ  tenuit.’  Eginhard,  in  his  annals  for  the  year  759,  fays  that  Pepin 
obferved  the  like  ceremonies  at  the  feftivals  of  Eafter  and  Chriftmas- 
during  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  that  they  were  continued  by  his 
fucceflors.  The  fame  author  writes,  that  Charlemagne  was  accuftomed  to 
appear  on  thefe  grand  feftivals,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  bufkins 
embroidered  with  pearls,  and  other  royal  magnificence,  with  the  crown  on 
his  head  :  4  In  feftivitatibus  vefte  auro  texta,  et  calciamentis  gemmatis,  et 
fibula  aurea  Tagum  aftringente,  diademate  quoque  ex  auro,  et  gemmis 
ornatus  incedebat.* 

Thegan  makes  the  fame  remark,  on  Louis  le  débonnaire  :  4  Nunquam 
aureo  refplenduit  indumento,  nifi  tantum  in  fummis  feftivitatibus,  ficut 
patres  ejus  folebant  agere.  Nihil  illis  diebus  fe  induit  præter  camiftam,  et 


feminalia  nifi  cum  auro  texta,  Lembo  aureo,  baltheo  præcindhis,  et  enfè 
auro  fulgente,  ocreas  aureas,  et  clamydem  auro  texam,  et  coronam 
auream,  auro  fulgentem  in  capite  geftans,  et  baculum  auream  in  manu 
tencns  *.* 

I  imagine  thefe  two  French  emperors  wifhed  in  this  to  imitate  the  greek 
emperors  of  Conftantinople,  who  were  accuftomed  to  attend  the  churches 
on  all  the  principal  feftivals  of  the  year,  drelfed  in  their  imperial  robes,  with 
the  crown  on  their  heads,  as  Theophanes  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Juftinian 
the  great.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Charles  le  chauve,  fon  to  Louis  le 
débonnaire,  affeéted  particularly  to  copy  them  ;  for  the  annals  of  Fulda 
relate,  4  Karolus  rex  de  Italia  in  Galliam  rediens,  novos  et  infolitos  habitus 
affumpfilfe  perhibetur.  Nam  talari  Dalmatica  indutus,  et  Baltheo  defuper 
accindtus  pendente  ufque  ad  pedes,  nec  non  capite  involuto  lerico  velamine, 
ac  diademate  defuper  impolito,  Dominicis  et  feltis  diebus  ad  ecclefiam 
procedere  folebat.  Omnem  enim  confuetudinem  regum  Francorum 
contemnens,  Græcas  glorias  optimas  arbitrabatur.’ 

Thefe  terms,  however,  concern  the  form  of  the  clothing,  and  that  of 
•the  crown  ;  for  with  refpedt  to  the  drcfs  of  the  French  in  thele  ages,  the 
monk  of  St  Gal  defcribes  it,  and  lhews  that  it  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Our  princes  at  that  period  wore  over  their  dreis  and  girdle 
a  blue  or  white  mantle  of  a  fquare  cut,  fhort  at  the  Tides,  but  long  before 
and  behind  :  4  Ultimum  habitus  eorum  erat  pallium  canum,  vel  fapbirinum 
quadrangulum,  duplex,  fic  formatum,  ut  cum  imponeretur  humeris,  ante 
-et  retro,  pedes  tangeret,  de  lateribus  vero  vix  genua  contegeret.* 

Tertullian  fpeaks  of  thefe  fquare  mantles  f,  which  the  Greeks  called 
rsTooLyuvoi.  It  is  thus  that  Charlemagne  is  reprefented  in  a  mofaic,  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  Santa  Sufanna  at  Rome,  where  he  is  on  his  knees  before 
St  Peter,  who  puts  into  his  hands  a  blue  ftandard,  befprinkled  with  red 
rofes,  and  this  infcription  above  it,  4  f .  d.  n.  carulo  rex  on  the  other 
fide  is  pope  Leon  with  thefe  words,  4  f .  scissimus  d.  n.  leo  pp.’  Over 
the  head  of  St  Peter  is,  4  ses.  petrus,’  and  under  his  feet  is  this  fragment 


*  Thegan.  c.  19  Annal.  Met.  anno  837. 
f  Tertull.  de  Pallio.  et  ibi  Salmafxus,  p.  56. 
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of  an  infcription,  4  .  .  .  donas  .  .  .  bicto  .  .  .  ia.’  This  form  of  a  mantle 
has  ever  fince  been  preferved  and  ufed  in  France. 

Manuel  Comnenes,  emperor  of  Contlantinople,  being  at  Antioch,  and 
defirous  of  {hewing  to  the  French  that  he  was  not  lefs  adroit  than  themfelves 
in  the  management  of  the  lance  at  tournaments,  made  his  appearance  dreiTed 
in  the  french  fafhion,  and  clothed  in  a  mantle  which  was  open  on  the  right 
fide,  and  fattened  with  a  clafp,  that  he  might  have  the  free  ufe  of  his  right 
arm  to  fght  with:  ^Xxpcv^cx,  rjtr^Yjpisvog  ot/TTStoTepocv  Tirepi  tov  iïsfciov  ùpcov  n Tspovovpsvyv, 
Koci  octpieÏTocv  èXeudspotv  rrjv^eTpoe.  koctoc  to  7rop7ry[xo&  *.  d  hiS  is  the  fort  of  mantle 
fpoken  of  in  the  laid  will  of  St  Everard,  duke  of  Friulia,  4  Mantellum 
unum  de  auro  paratum,  cum  fibula  aurca.’ 

In  an  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  matter  of  the  robes  to  the  king, 
for  the  year  1351,  he  thus  defcribes  the  mantles  of  our  kings,  of  our  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  knights  :  4  pour  xx  aulnes  et  demie  de  fin  velluiau 
vermeil  de  fors,  pour  faire  une  garnache,  un  long  mantel  fendu  à  un  cotté, 
et  chaperon  de  meifmes  tout  fourré  d’ Ermines  pour  le  Roy  à  la  derniere  fête 
de  l’Eftoille,  &c.  Pour  fourrer  un  furcot,  un  mantel  long  fendu  à  un  cotté, 
et  chaperon  de  meifmes,  que  le  roy  ot  d’une  efcarlate  vermeille,  pour  caufe 
de  la  dite  fête.’  In  another  part  of  the  fame  account,  4  pour  le  duc  d’Orliens, 
pour  fourrer  un  grand  furcot,  un  mantel  fendu  à  un  cotté,  et  chaperon  de 
meifmes,  que  le  dit  feigneur  ot  d’une  efcarlate  vermeille.’ 

This  mande  reprefented  the  Paludamentum  of  the  Romans,  and  now 
conttitutes  part  of  the  royal  habiliments  of  our  princes,  which  the  Prefidents 
à  Mortier  in  the  parliaments  have  imitated  in  their  robes.  I  make  this 
obfervation  by  the  way  in  regard  to  the  mantles  of  the  ancient  French, 
becaufe  the  lord  de  Joinville  writes,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  appeared 
4  en  cotte  et  en  mantel,’  at  the  folemn  court  the  king  St  Louis  held  at 
Saumur  in  the  year  1242. 

It  is  certain,  that  not  only  the  kings  of  the  fécond  race  celebrated  thefc 
folemnities  with  much  pomp,  but  the  third  race  followed  their  example. 

Helgaudj-  mentions  the  folemn  courts  which  king  Robert  held  in  his 
palace  in  Paris  on  the  featls  of  Eafter,  where  he  gave  public  fetlivals. 


*  Nicet.  Chon,  in  Man.  1.  3.  §  3.  f  Helgald.  in  Rob.  pp.  66.  70. 
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Odericus  Vitafis  writes,  that  king  Philip  I.  having  been  excommunicated 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Bertrade  de  Montfort,  ceafed  from  that  time 
to  wear  his  crown  or  to  appear  at  any  of  thefe  grand  fedivals  :  ‘  Nunquam 
diadema  portavit,  nec  purpuram  induit,  neque  folennitatem  aliquam  regia- 
more  celebravit.* 

And  although  St  Louis  affeéfed  great  modedy  in  his  drefs,  he  neverthelefs 
obferved  on  thefe  occafions  that  decorum  requifite  to  fupport  the  royal  dignity  ; 
as  he  alfo  did  in  the  court  and  open  table  he  kept  at  Saumur,  where,  according 
to  the  recital  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  he  was  mod:  fuperbly  dreflèd,  and  where 
he  faw  a  greater  number  of  dreffes  of  cloth  of  gold  than  he  had  ever  before 
witnefled.  He  does  not  particularity  that  he  wore  the  crown  on  his  head  : 
it  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed  that  he  did,  fince  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
prefent,  *  moult  paré,  et  aourné,  de  drap  d’or,  en  cotte  et  mantel,  la  çainture,. 
fermail,  et  chappel  d’or  fin.*  Nangis  confirms  this  magnificence  of  St  Louis 
in  the  following  words:  6  In  folemnitatibus  regiis,  et  tain  in  quotidianis- 
fumptibus  domus  fuæ,  quam  in  parlamentis  et  congregationibus  militum  et 
baronu m,  ficut  decebat  regiam  dignitatem,  liberaliter,  ac  largiter  fe  habebat,’ 
&c.  This  he  feems  to  have  taken  from  our  author,  who  fpecifies,  that  when, 
the  great  lords  and  knights  attended  his  councils  or  the  affemblies  of  the  dates, 
he  entertained  them  at  court  more  fplendidly  and  fumptuoufly  than  ever  any 
of  his  predeceffors  had  done. 

But  what  proves  that  on  thefe  occafions  our  kings  wore  their  crowns  is 
the  lad  will  of  Philippes  de  Valois,  which  he  made  at  the  cadle  of  Vincennes 
the  2d  July  1.350,.  by  which  he  bequeaths  to  his  queen,  Blanche  of  Navarre,, 
all  his  jewels,  ‘  exceptée  tant  feulement  nodre  couronne  royale,  de  laquelle 
nous  avons  ufé,  ou  accoudumé  à  nier  en  grands  fedes,  ou  en  folennitez,  et 
de  laquelle  nous  uiâmes,  et  la  portâmes  à  chevalerie  de  Jean  nodre  ainlné- 
fils.’  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  tedament.  And  it  was  from  the  kind’s 
wearing  their  crowns  on  fuch  foiemn  feads,  that  thefe  giand  fedivals  were 
called  ‘  Curiæ  coronatæ,*  in  a  title-deed  of  the  commonalty  granted  to 
the  town  of  Laon  by  king  Louis  le  jeune,  in  the  year  1 138,  as  follows  : 

‘  Pro  his  igitur,  et  aliis  beneficiis  quæ  prædiclis  civibus  regali  benignitate 
contulimus,  ipfus  pacis  homines  hanc  nobis  conventionem  habuerunt,  quod 
excepta  curia  coronata,  five  expeditione,  vel  equitatu,  tribus  vicibus  in  anno. 
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finguîas  procurations,  fi  in  civitatem  venerimus,  pro  eis  xxm.  libr.  nohis 
perfolvent.’ 

The  courts  of  princes  are  always  filled  with  courtiers,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  kings  are  furrounded  by  great  numbers  of  perfons,  which  gives 
©ccafion  to  Guntherus  to  fay  *, 

4  Non  elf  magnorum  cum  paucis  vivere  regum. 

Quotlibet  emittat,  plures  tamen  aula  refervat. 

Nec  princeps  latebras,  nec  fol  defiderat  umbras  ; 

Abfcondat  folem,  qui  vult  abfcondere  regem. 

Sive  novi  veniant,  feu  qui  venere  recédant. 

Semper  inexhaufta  celebratur  Curia  turba.’ 

Kings  made  choice  of  thefe  occafions  to  difplay  their  magnificence  in 
drefs,  and  in  the  numbers  of  barons  and  prelates  that  came  from  all 
quarters  to  attend  their  court,  in  the  fplendid  dreffes  of  the  officers  of  their 
houfeholds,  by  the  fumptuous  feafts,  their  gifts  and  liberalities  :  in  fhort,  by 
ftriking  ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  creation  of  knights,  which  was  referved  for 
thefe  days.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reafon  that  different  authors  have 
called  them,  4  Cours  plenieres,  folennelles,  publiques,  generales,  ouvertes.* 
The  two  following  verfes  are  taken  from  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du 
Guefclin  : 

x  Et  toute  fa  vaiffelle  faflè  amener  droit  la, 

Pour  ce  que  Cour  plainiere  ce  dit  tenir  voudra.’ 

They  fdeéted  for  this  purpofe  one  of  their  palaces,  or  fome  large  town 
capable  of  lodging  their  whole  attendants,  as  the  annals  of  Eginhard,  and 
other  authors  mention.  Among  them  is  the  fame  Guntherus,  who,  fpeaking 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  fays, 

*  Inftabat  veneranda  dies,  qua  Chriftus  in  una 
Æqualis  Deitate  Patri,  fine  temporis  ortu, 

Natus  ab  æterno,  fub  tempore,  temporis  auétor 
Cœlitus  infufa  voluit  de  virgine  nafci,  &c. 

Hunc  celebrare  diem  digno  meditatus  honore 
Cælar,  ubi  illuftrem  legeret  fibi  Curia  fedem, 


*  Gunther.  1  4.  Ligur.  p.  97. 


Quæ  poffet  pleno  tôt  millia  paflère  cornu, 

Wormatium  petiit,’  &c. 

.1  obferve  that  it  feldom  happened  that  any  other  feafts  but  thofe  of 
Chriftmas  and  Eafter  were  celebrated  by  thefe  grand  aflemblies  under  the 
reign  of  the  fécond  race  of  our  kings  :  during  that  of  the  third,  others 
were  added.  In  a  charter  from  king  Robert  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Denis, 
which  exempts  thefe  monks  from  attending  thofe  folemn  courts,  he  likewife 
includes  the  feafts  of  Twelfth-day  and  Whitfuntide.  Another  of  king  Louis 
le  gros,  of  the  year  1133,  is  thus  fubfcribed  :  4  Aéfum  Sueftioni  Generali; 
Curia  Pentecoftes  coram  Archiepifcopis  et  Epifcopis,  et  coram  optimatibus 
regni  noftri.’ 

Ives  bifhop  of  Chartres,  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  fpeaks  of  the  court,  4  quæ 
Aurelianis  in  Natali  Domini  congreganda  erat,’  and  where  he  mentions  that 
public  bufinefs  was  difcuffèd. 

But  that  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  whole  royal  family,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  might  appear  with 
fplendour,  the  kings  gave  to  each,  according  to  his  rank,  dreffes  luited  to  the 
feafons  in  which  thefe  grand  courts  were  held.  Thele  dreffes  were  called 
*  livrées,’  becaufe  they  were  delivered  and  given  from  the  money  in  the 
king’s  coffers,  and  in  the  latin  writers  were  named,  4  liberatæ,’  and: 
4  liberationes,’  and  frequently  4  les  nouvelles  robes.’ 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  in  the  year  124*3,  4  Appropinquante  vero  et 
imminente  præclaræ  Dominicæ  Nativitatis  feftivitate,  qua  mutatona  recentia,. 
quæ  vulgariter  novas  robas  appellamus,  Magnates  fuis  domefticis  diftribuere,. 
confueverunt,’  &c.  He  fpeaks  in  many  other  places  of  the  Chriftmas  robes.. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  whoever  wears  the  livery  or  robes  ol  any  one  is 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  his  houiehold. 

In  the  laws  of  the  barons  of  Scotland,  4  dummodo  non  fit  perfona 
fufpedla,  utpote  ft  fuerit  tencns  fuus,  vel  de  familia  fua,  vel  portans  robas 
fuas,’  Sec.  *  To  this  day  we  call  Liveries  the  dreffes  of  fervants,  which  are 
all  commonly  uniform,  in  like  manner,  as  Corippus  deferibes  thofe  of  the 
attendants  of  Juftin  *j-  : 


*  Quoniam  attach,  c.  13.  §  2^ 


f  Coi'ipp.  1.  4.  de  Laud.  Juftini,  p,  57. 
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4  - ætas  quibus  omnibus  una. 

Par  habitus,  par  forma  fuit,  veftilque  rubebat 
Concolor,  atque  auro  lucebant  cingula  mundo.’ 

The  monk  of  St  Gal  fays,  that  the  emperor  Louis  le  débonnaire  made* 
prefents  to  his  domeftics,  and  gave  to  each  dreffes  fuitable  to  their  ranks  : 

4  Cundfis  in  palatio  miniftrantibus,  et  in  curia  regia  fervientibus,  juxta 
fingulorum  perfonas  donativa  largitus  eft:  ita  ut  nobilioribus  quibufcumque 
aut  baltheos,  aut  flalcilones,  preciofiffimaque  veftimenta  a  latiflimo  imperio 
perlata,  diftribui  juberet;  inferioribus  vero  laga  Frelonica  omnimodo  coloris 
darentur.’ 

The  accounts  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine  for  the  year  1351  mention  the 
liveries  that  were  given  to  the  king’s  houfehold  on  the  feafts  of  Chriftmas, 
Candlemas,  Whitiuntide,  that  of  our  Lady  in  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  of 
All-faints;  and  they  inform  us  fuch  were  likewife  given  to  the  queen’s,  theprinces 
of  the  blood,  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  to  the  knights  of  the  houlehold,  who 
are  vulgarly  called,  4  les  chevaliers  du  roy,’  and  in  general  to  all  tne  officers 
of  the  king’s  houfehold,  as  well  as  to  fuch  as  were,  on  thefe  lolemn  feftivals, 
created  knights  by  the  kmg.  Theie  liveries  were  alfo  named  4  mantles,’  in 
Latin  4  pallia,’  becaufe  to  fome  were  given- mantles,  and  to  others  robes. 

In  an  account  of  the  treafury  for  the  year  1 300,  is,  4  Pallia  mditum  de 
termino  Pentecoft.  &c.  Pallia  Clericorum,  &c.  Robæ  Valletorum  et 
aliorum  hofpitii,’  &c.  And  in  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1 3d4, 
refpedling  the  parliament,  4  Wadia  et  Pallia.’  Another  of  Charles  V1L 
refpedfing  the  officers  of  the  parliament,  in  the  year  1439,  enaefs,  that  the 
prefidents,  counfellors,  clerks  and  notaries  of  the  parliament,  fhall  be  paid 
their  wages,  and  for  their  mantles  by  debentures.  This  right  to  mantles 
belonged  equally  to  the  mafters  of  requefts,  the  mafters  of  accounts,  and  to 
the  treafurers  of  France,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  perufal  of  the  ancient 
ordinances.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  French,  for  we  read  in  the 
theodofian  code,  that  this  ufage  w'as  pradlifed  by  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,. 
who  gave  dreffes  to  their  officers  of  the  palace  :  4  Olim  ftatuimus,  ut  ultra 
définiras  digi  itates  nullus  nec  annonas,  nec  ftrenas  perciperet.  Sed  quia- 
plerofque  de  diverfis  palatinis  officiis  hub  occafione  indepti  honoris  ftrenas  et 
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veftes,  cæteraque  folemnia  ultra  ftatutum  numerum  percepifle  cognovimus, 
et  id  ex  quod  fuperfluo  præbitum  eft  exigi  facias,  et  deinceps  ultra  ftatutas 
dignitates  nihil  præberi  permittas.’  Thefe  gifts  made  to  the  officers  were 
afterwards  called  4  Rogæ.’ 

Relgaud,  the  lord  de  Joinville,  and  other  authors  remark,  that  at  thefe 
folemn  feafts  there  were  public  feftivals,  when  the  kings  eat  in  prefence  of 
their  court,  and  were  waited  on  by  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  houfehold,  each  according  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  There  were  alfo 
added  the  amuièments  of  minftrels,  under  which  name  were  comprehended 
thofe  who  played  on  4  naquaires,  du  demy  canon,  du  cornet,  de  la  guiterne 
latine,  de  la  flufte  behaigne,  de  la  trompette,  de  la  guiterne  morefehe,  et  de 
la  vieille,’  which  are  named  in  a  houfehold-account  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
and  Guienne  for  the  year  134-8.  There  were  likewife  drolls  and  jugglers 
(4  joculatores’)  and  merry  Andrews,  who  diverted  the  company  by  their 
witticifms  and  farces.  The  expenie  of  kings  and  princes,  and  of  fimple 
gentlemen,  in  their  houfeholds,  was  fo  prodigious  that  it  gave  occafion 
to  Lambert  of  Ardres,  and  to  the  cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry,  to  lavifh 
invectives  on  the  fuperfluous  extravagance  of  their  times,  which  was 
carried  fo  far  as  frequently  to  ruin  whole  families.  St  Auftin  had  before 
reprobated  them,  in  the  following  words  :  4  Donare  res  fuas  hiftrionibus, 
vitium  eft  immane,  non  virtus.  Ilia  fanies  Romæ  recepta,  et  favoribus  auéta, 
tandem  collabefecit  bonos  mores,  et  civitates  perdidit,  coegitque  imperatores 
fæpius  eos  expellere.’ 

The  annals  of  France  prove,  that  minftrels  and  farcers  attended  thefe 
folemn  courts,  when  they  mention  Louis  le  débonnaire  :  4  Nunquam  in  rifu 
exaltavit  vocem  fuam,  nec  quando  in  fummis  feftivitatibus  ad  lætitiam 
procedebant  Thymelici,  feurræ  et  mimi,  cum  Coraulis  et  Cithariftis  ad 
menfam  coram  eo,’  &c.  They  are  called  4  miniftrels,’  or  4  miniftrelli,  quad 
parvi  miniftri  that  is  to  fay,  petty  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold. 

But  the  magnificence  of  princes,  on  thefe  occafions,  was  fhewn  in  a 
particular  manner  by  their  generofity  towards  their  principal  officers,  giving 
them  divers  rich  jewels,  more  efpecially  fuch  as  they  wore  on  their  drefs  for 
thofe  days.  Matthew  Paris  fays,  in  the  year  1251,  4  Eodem  celeberrimo 
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fcfto  (Natalis  Dominici)  licet  omnes  prædeceflores  fui  indumenta  regalia,  et 

jocalia  pretiofa  confueviflènt  ab  antiquo  diftribuere,  ipfe  tamen  rex - - 

nulla  penitus  militibus  diftribuit,  vel  familiaribus.’ 

Like  the  ancient  emperors  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  who,  when 
they  took  pofleflkm  of  their  dignities,  fcattered  among  the  crowds 
aflèmbled  on  the  occafion  a  quantity  of  coined  gold  and  filver,  which 
the  latin  writers  name  4  Midi  lia,’  and  the  greek  w r«m  ;  fo  our  kings 
had  4  Largeflè,’  cried  by  their  heralds  at  arms  during  the  feaft,  each 
holding  in  his  hands  large  4  hanaps,’  or  great  cups  filled  with  all  forts  of 
coin,  which  they  flung  among  the  people.  The  accounts  of  William 
Charrier,  receiver-general  of  the  finances,  which  begin  at  the  year  1422, 
and  are  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in  Paris,  confirm  the  above  in  thefe 
words:  4  A  Touraine  et  Pontoife,  heraux  du  roy,  la  fomme  de  41  livres, 
6  fols,  en  30  efcus  d’or  donnée  par  le  dit  feigneur  au  mois  de  May  1448, 
tant  pour  eux,  que  pour  autres  heraux,  pourfuivans,  meneftrels  et  trompettes, 
pour  avoir  le  jour  de  la  Fentecofte  au  dit  an,  crié  Largeffe  devant  fa  perfonne, 
ainfi  qu’  il  eft  accouflumé.’  In  the  fourth  account  of  Matthew  Beauvarlet, 
receiver-general  of  the  finances  of  Languedoc,  beginning  at  the  firft  of 
October  1452,  4  A  Pontoife,  Berry  et  Guyenne,  heraux  du  roy,  pour 
avoir  crié  Largefle  au  difner  du  dit  feigneur  le  jour  et  fefte  de  Touflaints, 
ainfi  qu’  il  eft  accouflumé  de  faire.’ 

The  form  and  manner  of  proclaiming  thefe  largeflès  is  thus  defcribed  by 
a  herald,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  in  a 
manufcript  treatife  on  the  duty  and  office  of  heralds  and  purfuivants  at 
arms  :  4  Après  heraulx  et  pourfuivans  doivent  cognoiftre  quand  ils  lbnt 
devers  les  princes  et  grands  feigneurs,  comme  ils  doivent  crier  leur  largeflè, 
lefquelles  fe  crient  aux  grans  feftes;  et  fe  doit  la  largeflè  crier  quand  ils  font 
à  difner,  quand  le  fécond  cours  et  entremets  font  fervis.  Et  doit  le  grand 
maiftre  d’hoftel  en  une  aumuche  ou  fachet  honnorable  appeller  le  roy  d’armes, 
marefchal,  ou  herauld,  ou  pourfuivant  le  plus  notable  en  l’abfence  du  herauld, 
et  lui  dire,  vecy  que  monfeigneur  ou,  le  prince  vous  prefente.  Et  devant  fa 
table  doit  crier  Largeflè,  largeflè,  largefle,  et  prendre  de  quel  eftat  il  efl,  et  felon 
les  falutations  cy-defllis  efcrites,  felon  l’eftat  de  quoy  eft  celui  qui  fait  la  fefte 
en  la  maniéré  de  la  falutation  qui  luy  eft  deuë,  doit  nommer  après,  largeflè 
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de  très,  &c.  avec  les  titres  de  la  feigneurie  dont  les  heraux  au  devant  doivent 
eltre  informez,  et  par  prenant  garde  en  cette  maniéré,  apaine  peuvent  faillir. 
Et  après  quant.il  a  crié,  tous  heraux  et  pourfuivans  doivent  crier  après  lui, 
LargeiTe,  fans  dire  autre  chofe,  et  en  plufieurs  lieux,  au  long  de  la  lalle,  ou 
palais  doit  eftre  fait  en  telle  maniéré  que  chafcun  Poe,  &c. 

4  Et  pour  mieux  faire  entendre  cris  de  LargeiTe,  en  fera  mis  deux 
cy-aprés,  l’un  pour  l’empereur  l’autre  pour  le  roy,  &c.  LargeiTe  de  Ferry 
le  très-haut  des  haults  de  tous  princes,  empereur  Augufte,  roy  des  Romains, 
et  duc  en  Autriche,  LargeiTe,  largeiïè,  largelîe.  Et  au  premier  fe  doit 
crier  trois  fois,  et  en  la  fin  tous  les  herauds  le  doivent  crier  et  pourfuivre 
tous  enfemble  feulement  LargeiTe,  &c. 

4  Largelîe,  largelîe,  largelîe  de  Henry  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  très-haut, 
et  très  Chretien,  et  très  puilTant  roy  Franc  des  François  et  Anglois,  lèigneur 
d’Irlande,  LargeiTe,  largelîe,  largelTe.’ 

Thomas  Mills  writes,  that  in  England  the  proclamations  of  Largefs 
are  to  this  day  made  in  French,  which  is  likewile  confirmed  in  the 
Ceremonial  of  France,  tom.  2.  p.  742.  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  interview 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  in  the  year 
1520, 

The  ufage  of  thofe  royal  feftivals,  for  it  is  thus  Matthew  Paris  calls  them 
( regalia  fejla ),  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  baltard,  after 
he  had  conquered  that  kingdom. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  fays,  4  Inter  bella  Gulielmus  ex  civitate  Guenta  jubet 
afFerri  Coronam,  aliaque .  ornamenta  regalia  et  vafa,  et  dimifio  exercitu  in 
caftris,  Eboracum  venit,  ibique  Natale  Salvatoris  noftri  concelebrat.’ 

William  of  Malmelbury  writes  to  the  fame  effeét  in  thefe  words  : 

4  Convivia  in  præcipuis  feftivitatibus  lumptuofa  et  magnifica  inibat. 
Natale  Domini  apud  Gloceftriam,  Pafcha  apud  Wintoniam,  Pentecoftem 
apud  W eftmonafteriu m  agens  quotannis,  quibus  in  Anglia  morari  liceret  : 
omnes  eo  cujufcumque  polTeffionis  magnates  regium  ediètum  accerfebat,  ut 
exterarum  gentium  legati  fpeciem  multitudinis, .  apparatumque  deliciarum 
mirarentur,  nec  ullo  tempore  comior,  aut  indulgendi  facilior  erat,  ut  qui 
advenerant  largitatem  ejus  cum  divitiis  conquadrare  ubique  gentium 
ja&itarent.’  The  annals  of  France  apprize  us  likewjfe,  in  feveral  places, 
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that  our  kings  of  the  fécond  race  chofe  fimilar  occafions  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambafladors. 

William  Rutus,  fon  and  fucceflor  to  William  the  baftard  continued  the 
ufage  of  the  folemn  feftivals.  King  Henry  I.  celebrated  them  in  like 
manner  with  great  magnificence.  Eadmer,  who  mentions  this,  calls  thefe 
feftivals  4  the  king’s  crown  days,’  becaufe  he  then  wore  his  crown.  4  In 
fubfequenti  feftivitate  Pentecoftes  rex  Henricus  Curiam  fuam  Lundoniæ  in 
magna  gloria,  et  divite  apparatu  ceîebravit,  qui  tranfaclis  corona  fuæ 
feftivioribus  diebus,  cæpit  agere  cum  epifcopis  et  regni  principibus,  quid 
eflèt  agendum  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  kings  had  the  crown  placed 
on  their  heads  by  the  archbilhop,  or  in  his  abfence  by  the  higheft  biihop 
in  rank,  at  the  mafs  which  was  celebrated  on  that  day.  4  In  fequenti 
Nativitate  Domini  Chrifti  regnum  Angliæ  ad  Curiam  Regis  Lundoniæ 
pro  more  convenit,  et  magna  folemnitas  habita  eft,  atque  fublimis.  Ipfa 
die  archiepifcopus  Eboracenfis,  fe  loco  primatis  Cantuarienfis  regem 
coronaturum,  et  miflam  fperans  celebraturum,  ad  id  animo  paratum  fe 
exhibuit.  Cui  epifcopus  Lundonienfis  non  acquiefcens  coronam  capiti 
régis  impofuit,  eumque  per  dexteram  induxit  ecclefiæ,  et  officium  diei 
percelebravit.’  Eadmer  elfewhere  relates,  that  when  Henry  efpoufed  Alix 
of  Brabant  his  fécond  queen,  Raoul  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (whole 
right  it  was  to  crown  the  kings  of  England)  having  begun  mafs,  and 
perceiving  the  king  feated  on  his  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  quitted 
the  altar  and  advanced  to  demand  from  him  who  had  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  which  he  afterward  made  him  take  off  ;  but  the  barons,  by  their 
exertions  compelled  him  to  replace  it. 

Thefe  folemn  courts  were  difcontinued  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  who  was  forced  to  it,  from  the  heavy  wars  he  had  on  his 
hands,  and  becaufe  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  exhaufted.  William  of 
IVIalmelbury,  fpeaking  of  William  the  baftard  :  4  Quern  morem  convivandi 
primus  fucceflor  obftinate  tenuit,  tertius  omifit.’  Other  englilh  hiftorians 
fay  the  fame  ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon — 4  Curiæ  folemnes,  et  ornatus 
regii  fchematis  ab  antiqua  ferie  defeendens  prorfus  evanuerunt.’ 


*  Eadmer,  1.  4.  Hift.  Novor.  p.  102. 
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But  Henry  II.  his  fucceffor,  re-eftablifhed  this  cuftom.  Roger  Hoveden 
remarks,  that  he  and  his  queen  Eleanor  were  publicly  crowned  three  times, 
and  that  at  the  third  time,  when  both  were  at  the  altar  to  make  their 
offering,  they  took  off  their  crowns,  and  placed  them  on  the  altar, 
6  voventes  Deo,  quod  nunquam  in  vita  fua  de  cætero  coronarentur 
which  I  fuppofe  to  mean  thefe  folemn  courts. 

King  John,  in  the  year  1201, — 6  celebrav.it  Natale  Domini  apud 
Guildenford,  ubi  multa  militibus  fuis  feftiva  diftribuit  indumenta;’  and 
on  the  Eafter-day  following,  at  Canterbury,  ‘  ibidem  die  Pafchæ  cum 
regina  fua  coronam  portavit.’  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  from  whom  the 
above  quotations  are  taken,  continues,  that  Henry  III.  celebrated  thefe 
feafls  likewife  with  great  pomp  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  year  12.49:  ‘  Ubi 
cum  dapfili  valde  convivio,  ut  folet,  dies  tranlegit  Natalitios,  cum 
multitudine  nobilium  copiofa.’  And  in  the  year  1353,  he  remarks,  that 
at  a  Chriftmas-feaft  held  at  Winchefter,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
4  juxta  ritum  tantæ  folemnitatis  fecerunt  (regi)  xenium  nobiliffimum 
which  proves  again,  that  kings  on  fuch  occafions  received  prefents  from 
their  fubjeéts,  and  alfo  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  lllch  feftivals 
were  held  were  bounden  to  contribute  towards  part  of  the  expenl'e  of  them, 
which  is  particularifed  in  the  charter  to  the  town  of  Laon  before  quoted. 

Edward  I.  continued  this  cuftom,  for  Thomas  Walfingham  fays,  4  Rex 
vero  Briftoliam  veniens,  ibique  feftum  Dominicæ  Nativitatis  tenuit  eo  anno.’ 
Edward  II.  did  the  fame,  according  to  the  above  writer  :  4  Rex  iter  verfus 
infulam  Elienfem  arripuit  ubi  lolemnitatem  Pafchalem  tenuit  nobiliter,  et 
feftive.’ 

The  expreffion  of  4  tenir  fefte,’  is  French,  for  William  Guiart  in  the 
year  1202,  fpeaking  of  Philippes  Augufte, 

4  Tint  li  rois  leans  une  fefte, 

Où  moult  dépendi  grant  richece.’ 

The  principal  barons  have  alfo  affebted,  in  imitation  of  their  fovereigns,  to 
hold  their  folemn  courts  on  the  great  feftivals  of  the  year.  An  old  author 
fays,  that  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  was  accuftomed  to  hold  a  court 
at  the  feaft  of  Eafter,  in  the  monaftery  of  Fecamp,  which  had  been  built 
hy  his  father  :  4  Ibi  erat  folitus  fere  omni  tempore  fuam  curiam  in  Palchali 
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folemnitate  tenere.’  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  thefe  4  cours  plenieres* 
of  great  lords  in  different  title-deeds,  particularly  in  one  of  Pierre  count  de 
Bigorre,  which  has  thefe  words:  4  Curia  namque  ibi  erat  magna  et  plenaria.’ 
But  I  imagine  fuch  cours  plenieres  were  affemblies  of  vaffals  of  equal  rank, 
prefided  by  the  lord,  in.  which  the  quarrels  and  difputes  that  had  arifen 
among  them  were  decided.  There  is  in  the  Cartulary  of  Vendôme  a 
fentence  given,  4  plenaria  curia  vidente.’  This  court,  therefore,  was  a 
dépendance  on  the  great  fiefs,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  fovereign. 

William  the  baftard  granted  a  fimilar  one  to  the  church  of  Durham  : 
4  Et  ut  curiam  fuam  plenariam  et  Vrech  in  terra  fua  libéré,  et  quiete  in 
perpetuum  habeant,  concedo  et  confirmo  *.*  There  is  another  charter  of 
king  Henry  III.  of  England  for  the  priory  of  Repindon,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  which  has  fimilar  terms  :  4  Et  curiam  fuam  plenariam  præterquam 
de  furtis,  et  de  hominibus  comitis,’  &c.  -j-  This  proves,  that  thefe  courts 
of  the  great  lords  were  held  for  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  and  for  the 
hearing  of  fuch  caufes  as  required  it. 

There  is  in  the  cartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Valoires,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Amiens,  a  charter  of  Enguerrand  vifcount  de  Pont  de  Remy,  in  the  year 
1274,  by  which  the  abbot  and  monks  of  this  monaftery  acknowledge 
themfelves  bound  to  lodge  him  and  his  attendants  in  fuch  houfes  as  belong 
to  them  in  the  town  of  Abbeville,  on  Whitfunday  and  the  three  following 
days,  and  to  furnifh  him  with  fiables,  two  carts  load  of  forage,  kitchens, 
tables  and  cloths,  in  cafe  the  count  de  Ponthieu  fhould  infill  on  his 
attendance  at  Abbeville  at  the  times  when  he  may  there  hold  his  court. 

This  fhews  that  the  vaffals,  on  account  of  their  fiefs,  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  folemn  courts  of  their  lords  paramount.  I  have  read  another 
charter,  conformable  to  this  cuftom  of  Renaud  d’Amiens  knight,  lord  of 
Vinacourt,  of  the  year  1210,  by  which  he  acknowledges  himfelf  liege  man 
to  Enguerrand  lord  of  Pinquegny,  and  that  he  owes  him  fix  weeks  fervice 
at  the  above  place,  with  arms,  and  at  his  own  expenfe,  fhould  he  have  need 
of  him  in  his  wars.  He  then  adds  thefe  words  :  4  Et  fi  didlus  vicedominus 
me  pro  feflo  faciendo  fummonuerit,  ego  cum  uxore  mea  per  o£to  dies  fecum 


*  Monaft.  Anglic.  To.  l.  p.  44. 


t  Ibid.  To.  2.  p.  281. 
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ad  cuftum  meum  dcbeo  remanere,’  &c.  By  another  charter  of  the  year 
1280,  Dreux  d’Amiens,  lord  de  Vinacourt,  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
eight  days  of  refidence  in  his  caftle,  and  eight  days  of  feafts  to  the  Vidame  of 
Amiens.  Now  it  mud:  be  obferved,  that  what  is  here  called  ‘  feftum’  is 
in  another  charter  of  the  fame  Enguerrand  of  the  year  1218,  called  4  dies 
haftiludii,’  and  in  one  of  Jean,  Vidame  of  Amiens,  in  1271,  ‘le  jour  du 
Bouhordeis,’  becaufe  on  thofe  days  there  were  tournaments,  ‘  behourds,’  or 
tiltings  with  lances  ;  and  in  order  that  thefe  affemblies  might  be  numerous 
and  brilliant,  the  lords  obliged  their  vaflals  to  attend  at  their  own  expenle, 
as  has  been  noticed,  and  fent  them  their  fummons  to  this  effect. 

But  as  the  matter  of  tournaments  and  behours  is  curious,  and  their 
origin  little  known,  1  fhall  take  the  opportunity  of  making  fome  diflertations 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting,  fince  they  will  defcribe  their  fource,  and 
fhew  their  ufes  and  abufes. 

The  vaflals  were  not  only  obliged  to  attend  the  feafts  of  their  lords,  but 
were  alfo  bound  to  do  various  other  particular  fervices,  according  to  t  -e 
terms  of  their  infeoffments.  In  a  charter  of  Humbert  Dauphin  of  the  year 
1340,  he  grants  to  Aynard  de  Clermont  the  lands  of  Clermont  en  l>ievesr 
with  the  title  of  Vifcount,  on  condition,  that  whenever  the  dauphin  or  his 
eldefl  fon  fhall  be  created  knights,  the  vifcount  fhall  carry  the  fword  before 
them,  and  that  at  the  feafts  which  may  follow  this  ceremony,  and  at  wedding 
feftivals,  he  ferve  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  according  as  the  feaft  may  require; 
in  confideration  of  which  he  fhall  receive  two  difhes,  and  four  plates  of  filver 
of  the  weight  of  fixteen  marcs;  and  ihould  the  feaft  laft:  more  than  one  day, 
he  fhall  receive  for  every  fucceeding  day,  a  filver  diih  of  four  or  five  marcs 
weight  *. 


*  M,  de  Boifiieu  au  Traité  des  Droits  Seign.  ch.  4. 


DISSERTATION  VI. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  USAGE  OF  TOURNAMENTS, 


At  l  nations  that  have  loved  war,  or  have  made  it  the  principal  object  of 
their  glory,  have  endeavoured  to  render  themfelves  fkilful  in  military  exercifes. 
They  have  thought  it  improper  to  engage  in  battle  before  they  had  learned 
the  rudiments  and  maxims  of  war.  They  were  anxious  to  form  their  foldiers, 
and  teach  them  the  management  of  their  arms,  before  they  led  them  againft 
their  enemies.  4  Ars  enim  bellandi,  fi  non  præluditur,  cum  neceftaria  fuerit, 
non  habetur,’  favs  Caffiodorus.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  St  Ifidore  writes, 
that  the  Goths,  who  were  efteemed  great  warriors,  4  in  armorum  artibus 
fpedfabiles,’  were  accuftomed  to  exercife  themielves  in  mock  combats  : 
»  Exercere  enim  fefe  telis,  ac  præliis  præludere  maxime  diligunt,  ludorum 
certamina  ufu  quotidiano  gerunt*.’ 

The  French,  who  have  been  in  fa£t  the  mod  warlike  of  nations,  have 
cultivated  the  arts  of  war  more  than  others.  They  were  the  inventors  of 
tournaments  and  j lifts,  which  they  brought  into  ufe  to  keep  up  the  warlike 
fpirit  in  their  gentlemen,  and  prepare  them  for  real  combats  This  has 
cauled  a  poet  of  thele  times  to  write, 

4  Ante  homines  domuiftè  feras  gens  Gallica  ab  olim 
Sanxit,  et  ad  duros  belli  armorumque  labores, 

Exercere  domi  rigidæ  præludia  pugnæ  -f*.’ 


*  Kid.  in  hill.  Goth.  init. 


f  Roder.  Tolet.  1.  1.  hill..  Hifp.  c.  9. 
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As  tournaments  were  only  invented  to  exercife  young  gentlemen,  they 
are  for  this  reafon  called  by  Thomas  of  Walfingham  ‘  Ludi  militares  by 
Roger  Hoveden,  4  Militaria  exercitia;’  by  Lambert  of  Ardres,  4  Gladiaturæ;’ 
by  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Jerufalem,  4  Imaginariæ  bellorum  prolufiones  ;* 
and  laftly,  by  William  of  Neubourg,  4  Meditationes  militares  armorum 
exercitia,  belli  præludia,  quæ  nullo  interveniente  odio,  fed  pro  folo  exercitio, 
atquæ  oflentatione  virium  fiebant.’ 

Alexander  Necham,  Lazius,  Chifflet  and  other  authors  fuppofe  the  name 
and  origin  of  tournaments  to  be  derived  from  the  hone-races  of  the  ancients 
called  4  Trojæ,’  and  4  Trojani  ludes,’  which  were  firft  invented  by  Æneas  when 
lie  buried  his  father  Anchifes  in  Sicily,  whence  thefe  races  were  afterwards 
introduced  among  the  Romans.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  thefe  trojan 
games  were  like  to  our  tournaments,  from  the  defcription  Virgil  has  given 
of  them  ;  for  they  did  not  conflit  fimply  of  horfe-racing,  as  father  d’Outreman 
has  written  *,  fince  Virgil  has,  in  the  following  verfes,  fhewn  the  contrary  : 

4  - pugnæque  cient  fimulachra  fub  armis, 

Et  nunc  terga  fugæ  mandant,  nunc  fpicula  vertunt 
Infenfi  :  fadta  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur  •jA 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  exercifes  in  tournaments  were  different 
from  horfe-racing  ;  and  it  is  probable  even,  that  the  name  of  4  Tournois’  is 
not  derived  from  4  Troja,  quafi  Trojamentum,’  as  the  authors  quoted  feem 
to  think,  and  have  fo  written,  but  from  the  french  word,  4  Tourner,’  which 
fignifies  to  walk  or  run  in  a  circle.  Papias  thus  interprets  the  word  tornat , 
4  in  gyrum  mittit,’  a  word  that  does  not  appear  new,  fince  Paulus  Diaconus, 
and  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  hisTaétics,  tell  us,  that  the  word  4  torna’  was 
ufed  in  battle,  to  order  the  foldiers  to  turn,  or  wheel,  as  occafions  fhould 
.offer.  Several  have  in  confequence  imagined,  that  thofe  women  called 
4  Tornatrices,’  by  Hincmar,  have  had  this  name  given  to  them  becaufe  they 
danced  in  a  circle.  It  is  alfo  thence  that  the  ancient  French  have  derived 
the  word  4  Returnar,’  which  is  found  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  king 
Louis  and  Charles  le  chauve  his  brother,  and  the  word  4  Retornare’  in  the 


*  D’Oulreman.  in  C.  P.  Bulg.  L .  1.  c-  11.  §  6. 
t  Æneid.  L.  5, 
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capitularies  of  this  fame  Charles  le  chauve,  which  means  at  this  day  to  return* 
from  any  place. 

Thefe  military  exercifes  were  in  very  early  ufe  among  us,  for  Nethardus 
tells  us  they  were  praCtifed  under  the  fécond  race  of  our  kings.  In  describing 
the  interview  between  Louis  king  of  Germany  and  Charles  le  chauve,  king 
of  France,  at  Strafburg,  and  in  relating  the  various  and  reciprocal  marks  of 
friendfhip  which  they  fhewed  each  other,  he  adds,  that  to  render  this  meeting 
more  folemn  there  were  combats  on  horfeback  between  the  gentlemen 
attendants  on  thefe  two  princes,  to  give  proofs  of  their  addrefs  in  arms  : 

‘  Ludos  etiam  hoc  ordine  fæpe  caufa  exercitii  frequentabant.  Conveniebant 
autem  quocumque  congruum  fpectaculo  videbatur:  et  fubfiftente  hinc  omni 
multitudine,  primum  pari  numéro  Saxonorum,  Wafconorum,  Auftrafiorum, 
Britannorum,  ex  utraque  parte,  veluti  fibi  invicem  advenari  vellent,  alter  in 
alterum  veloci  curfu  ruebat;  hinc  pars  terga  verfa  umbonibus  ad  focios 
infectantes  evadere  fe  velle  frmulabant.  At  verfa  vice  iterum  illos  quos 
fugiebant,  perfequi  ftudebant:  donee  noviffime  utrique  reges  cum  omni 
juventute,  ingenti  clamore,  equis  emiffis,  hafbilia  crifpantes  exiliunt,  et 
nunc  his,  nunc  illis  terga  dantibus  infiftunt.  Eratque  res  digna  pro  tanta 
nobilitate,  nec  et  moderatione,  digna  fpeétaculo.  Non  enim  quifpiam  in 
tanta  multitudine  ac  diverfitate  generis,  uti  fæpe  inter  pauciffimos,  et  notos 
contingere  folet,  alicui,  aut  læfionis  aut  vituperii  quippiam  inferre  audebat.’ 
After  this  palfage,  no  doubt  can  remain  but  that  tournaments  were  in  ufe 
before  the  third  race  of  our  kings.  Neverthelefs,  ancient  chronicles  attribute 
the  invention  of  them  to  Geoffroy  lord  of  Preuilly,  father  to  another  Geoffroy, 
from  whom  fprung  the  counts  of  Tours.  In  the  chronicle  of  Tours,  this  is 
faid  of  him  :  ‘  Anno  1066,  Gaufridus  de  Pruliaco,  que  torneamenta  invenit,, 
apud  Andegavum  occiditur.’  In  that  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  4  Anno 
Llenrici  Imp.  7.  et  Philippi  Regis  6.  fuit  proditio  apud  Andegavum, 
Gaufridus  de  Pruliaco,  et  alii  Barones  occifi  funt.  Hie  Gaufridus  de 
Pruliaco  torneamenta  invenit.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  Lambert  of  Ardres,  that  Raoul  count 
de  Guines,  fon  to  the  count  Ardolphus,  having  gone  to  France  to  attend: 
the  tournaments  received  in  one  of  thefe  combats  a  blow  that  ended  his  life. 
Now  Raoul  lived  before  this  count  de  Preuilly;  for  the  fame  author  writes,. 


so 


that  his  fon  Euflache,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  came  inflantly 
to  Flanders,  and  did  homage  for  his  county  of  Guines  to  the  count  EW^win 
le  barbu,  who  held  the  county  of  Flanders  from  the  year  989  until  the  year 
1034.  So  that  I  do  not  believe  this  lord  de  Preuilly  was  the  inventor  of  thefe 
combats  or  military  exercifes,  but  that  he  may  have  been  the  firft  who  drew 
up  any  fixed  regulations  for  them,  and  rendered  them  more  public  and 
frequent.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  we  do  not  find  the  word  4  tournoy* 
any  where  prior  to  this  period  :  befides,  the  greater  part  of  foreign  authors 
candidly  acknowledge  that  tournaments  were  peculiar  to  the  French.  It  is 
tor  this  reafon  they  are  called  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  year  1 1 79,  4  Conflidtus 
Gallici,’  the  ufual  combats  of  the  French,  in  the  following  paffage: 

4  Flenricus  Rex  Anglorum  junior  mare  tranfiens  in  Conflidtibus 
Gallicis,  et  profufioribus  expenfis  triennium  peregit,  Regiaque  Majeftate 
prorfus  depofita,  totus  eft  de  Rege  tranflatus  in  Militem,  et  flexis  in  gyrum 
frenis,  in  variis  congreffionibus  triumphum  reportans,  fui  nommis  famam 
circumquaque  refperfit.’ 

Ralph  of  Coggefhall,  in  his  manufcript  chronicle,  gives  fimilar  teflimony, 
writing,  that  Geoffroy  de  Mandeville  died  in  the  city  of  London  of  a  wound 
he  received,  4  dum  more  Francorum,  cum  hail  is,  vel  contis,  fefe  curfim 
equitantes  viciffim  impeterent.’ 

Authors  have  likewife  remarked,  that  the  French  were  more  adroit  in 
thefe  exercifes  than  thofe  of  other  nations.  Count  Baltazare  di  Caftilione, 
in  his  Cortigiano,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  addrefs  of  our  nation,  4  Nel  torneare, 
tener  un  paflo,  combatere  una  fbarra.’  And  as  the  lance  was  the  principal 
weapon  ufed  in  thefe  forts  of  combats,  they  have  ever  excelled  in  the 
management  of  it,  which  caufed  Foucher  de  Chartres  to  fay  they  were 
4  probiffimi  bellatores,  et  mirabiles  de  lanceis  percuffores.’ 

Albert  of  Aix  g'ves  a  defcription  of  their  lances  ;  and  Anna  Comnena, 
iNicetas,  and  Cinamus,  pay  this  honour  to  the  french  nobility,  that  they 
fhewed  a  particular  adroitneis  in  the  ufe  of  the  lance,  and  made  good  ufe 
of  it  when  occafions  offered. 

The  Englifh  borrowed  from  the  French  the  ufage  of  tournaments, 
which  were  firfl  pradtifed  among  them  under  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  : 
i  Cum  per  ejus  indecentem  mollitiem  nullus  eflèt  publicæ  vigor  difeiplinæ,’ 
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as  William  of  Neubourg  writes:  for  then,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
who  fucceeded  Stephen,  the  Englifh  £  Tyronum  exercitiis  in  Anglia 
prorfus  inhibitis,  qui  forte  armorum  affrétantes  gloriam  exerceri  volebant, 
transfretantes  in  terrarum  exercebanlur  confiniis.’ 

Roger  Hoveden  and  Brompton  confirm  this  remark,  relating  that 
Geoffry  earl  of  Brittany,  having  been  made  a  knight  by  his  father  king 
Henry  II.  went  over  from  England  to  Normandy;  and  that,  on  the  borders 
of  that  duchy  and  France,  he  engaged  in  tournaments,  and  had  the 
fatisfadtion  of  feeing  himfelf  ranked  among  the  knights  who  excelled  in 
thefe  kinds  of  combats. 

But  king  Richard  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  practice  in  England  ; 
for  this  illuftrious  prince  obferving  that  the  French  were  the  more  valiant  the 
more  they  were  exercifed,  6  tanto  effe  acriores,  quanto  exercitatiores  atque 
inftrudtiores,  fui  quoque  regni  milites  in  propriis  finibus  exercere  voluit,  ut 
ex  bellorum  folemni  præLudio,  verorum  addifcerent  artem  ufumque  bellorum, 
nec  infultarent  Galli  Anglis  Militibus,  tanquam  rudibus  et  minus  gnaris*.’ 

Matthew  Paris  narrates  the  fame  cireumftance,  which  he  lèems  to  date 
in  the  year  1 194.  4  Eodem  tempore,  rex  Richardus  in  Angliam  tranfiens, 

flatim  per  loca  certa  torneamenta  fieri,  hac  fortaflis  indudtus  ratione,  ut 
milites  regni  utriufque  concurrentes  vires  fuas  flexis  in  gyrum  frenis 
experirentur  ;  ut  fi  bellum  adverfus  Crucis  inimicos,  vel  etiam  finitimos 
movere  decernerent,  agiliores  ad  prælium,  et  exercitatiores  redderenturd 
This  great  king,  feeing  the  military  ardour  of  his  fubjedts,  has  been, 
however,  blamed  for  the  tax  he  laid  on  thofe  who  wifhed  to  engage  in 
thefe  mock  combats  :  *  Rege  id  decernente,  et  a  fingulis  qui  exerceri 
vellent  indidtæ  pecuniæ  modulum  exigente  -jV 

The  Germans,  in  like  manner,  did  not  pradtife  tournaments  until  they 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them  from  the  French. 

I  know  well  that  Modius^:  traces  their  origin  in  that  country  much 
higher,  and  defcribes  tournaments  celebrated  in  Germany  long  before  the 
the  time  of  Geoffry  de  Preuilly  :  but  all  who  are  any  way  verfed  in  hiftory 


*  Will.  Neub.  1.  5.  c.  4.  f  Brompton,  p.  1261. 

I  Fr.  Modius  in  Pande6t.  Triumph. — A.  Favyn,  1.  10.  du  Theatre  d’Honneur. 
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are  not  ignorant  that  this  book  is  fall  of  fables  ;  and  we  mud  own,  that  the 
author  paffes  the  bounds  of  impudence  when  he  tells  us  of  an  Anthony 
marquis  of  Pont  à  Mouçon,  Claude  count  of  Touloufe,  Paul  duke  of 
Bar,  Sigifmond  count  of  Alençon,  Louis  count  of  Armagnac,  Philippes 
count  of  Artois,  Anthony  count  of  Boulogne,  who,  with  other  imaginary 
princes,  had  joined,  as  he  fays,  the  emperor  Henry  I.  in  his  war  againd  the 
Hungarians.  It  is  true,  that  Munder,  in  his  geography,  has  written,  that 
tournaments  began  to  appear  in  Germany  in  the  year  1066',  at  which  period 
one  was  celebrated  in  the  town  of  Magdebourg.  If  what  he  dates  be  true, 
it  was  coeval  with  the  time  in  which  Geoffry  de  Preuilly  invented  them; 
and  it  is  not  quite  impoflible  but  that  the  Germans  might  have  learnt  the 
ufe  of  them  from  him,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  French. 

But  among  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  tournaments,  the  Greeks 
frankly  own  that  their  nation  has  copied  the  practice  of  them  from  the 
Latins  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  French,  who  were  the  inventors.  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  fpeaks  in  thefe  terms  :  utx  kxi  xymxq  s%sT£\e<r£  £uo,  puptytriv  nvx  tuu 
GXvpn tixxuv  xTroa-u^ovTxg, — ol  Toiç  Axnvoiq  rnxXxi  BTnvBi/oYjTxt  yvpcvxtrtxg  evexx 
rufjLOiTog,  o-arortv  c^oXyiv  xyoizv  tuv  7 ToXepcncov  *. 

Johannes  Cantacuzenus  more  particularly  marks  the  period  when 
tournaments  were  firft  ufed  in  the  empire  of  the  ead,  namely,  when  Anne 
of  Savoy,  daughter  to  Amé  IV.  count  of  Savoy,  came  to  Condantinople 
to  efpoufe  the  young  emperor  Andronicus  Paleologus,  which  marriage  took 
place  in  the  year  1326  ;  for  then  the  nobility  of  Savoy  and  of  France  who 
had  accompanied  this  princefs  performed  tournaments  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  taught  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  Greeks:  xxi  rv\v  Xiyopsvip 

T^OVCTplXV,  XXI  TX  TSpVSfteVTX  XVTOi  TTpUTOl  £$t()X%XV  PuftXIOVÇ,  0V7TC0  'SrpOTBÇOV  'STB^l 
T010VTUV  BlloTXq  0V$£V  p. 

But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  tournaments  were  celebrated  in  the 
greek  empire  before  this  ;  for  Nicetas  $  informs  us,  that  during  the  day  o£ 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  in  the  town  of  Antioch,  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  engaged  each  other  in  a  tournament,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  there, 


*  Niceph.  Gregor.  1.  10.  p.  339. 
$  Nicetas  in  Man.  1.  3.  c.  3, 


f  Jot  Cantacuz.  1.  1.  c,  42, 


and  being  willing  to  fhew  that  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  the  French  in  the 
management  of  a  lance,  was  perfonally  engaged  on  the  fide  of  thofe  of  his 
nation.  There  is  alfo  ground  to  fuppofe  that  this  emperor  introduced  the 
ufage  of  them  into  his  kingdom.  Cinnamus  writes,  that  on  his  fucceffion 
to  the  empire  he  taught  his  people  a  new  mode  of  fighting,  ordering  them 
in  future  to  ufe  long  fhields  inftead  of  round  ones,  and  to  learn  the 
management  of  long  lances,  like  to  the  French,  and  to  ride  well  on 
horfeback  :  he  then  made  them  exercife  their  arms  againfl  each  other  in 
harmlefs  combats,  which  £re  nothing  elfe  than  tournaments.  Thefe  are 
the  words  of  this  author  :  Toog  yocp  ex  tuv  n roXepuuv  oovecreig ,  roXepouv  oov rog 
ttoiekt^ou  êeXuv  'sraçoccrKEVocg,  Itttteueg^cu  eiufoq  toc  ttoXXoc,  (ry^jpooc.  te  '  1 voXepicru 
•zrenroiyipcevog,  mra.poc.Tccjïeig  Tivocg  uvTipLETwvrovg  ccXX^Xoug  iça.  ovreo  re  iïoçoccriv  en reXoouvuv 
Toig  ocvTifcuXoig  xivvjcriv  eyiipovoocrocvTo  rqv  ev  roig  onrXotg  *. 

Anna  Comnena  feems  to  allude  to  thefe  exercifes  of  tournaments,  and 
proves  that  they  were  in  ufe  during  the  reign  of  her  father  the  emperor 
Alexis  :  emripoEXug  re  exn rouiïeveiv  cwrcog  y/pvj  ro^ov  reiveiv ,  xou  iïopv  xpociïouveiv,  ïnrn toute 
eXoiweiv ,  xou  fxeçixoïg  TtroienrSou  crwToo^eig  "f.  Thefe  laft  words  clearly  allude  to 
tournaments,  or  to  combats  maintained  by  companies. 

The  principal  objedt  of  the  ufe  of  tournaments  was  to  exercife  thofe 
who  were  intended  for  the  profeflion  of  arms,  to  teach  them  the  management 
of  them,  to  ride  well  on  horfeback,  and  to  give  proofs  of  their  courage  : 
‘  pro  folo  exercitio  atque  oftentatione  virium,’  as  William  of  Neubourg 
writes  :  yupivouriccg  evexoc.  crupcocTog,  as  Gregoras  fays  ;  and,  in  fhort,  4  ut  ex 
folemni  bellorum  prasludio  verorum  addifeeretur  ars  ufufque  bellorum/ 
For  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  perform  brilliant  aétions  in  battle,  if  he 
has  not  been  previoufly  trained  in  military  exercifes,  and  paffied  all  the  trials 
neceflary  for  learning  fo  difficult  and  fo  dangerous  a  profeflion. 

Roger  Hoveden,  page  588,  fpeaking  of  tournaments,  after  noticing  the 
paflage  of  Caffiodorus  which  I  have  quoted,  adds  thefe  words  :  4  Non  potefl: 
athleta  magnos  fpiritus  ad  certamen  afferre,  qui  nunquam  fuggilatus  eft. 
Ille  qui  fanguinem  fiuum  vidit,  cujus  dentes  crepuerunt  fub  pugno,  ille  qui 
fupplantatus  adverfarium  toto  tulit  corpore,  nec  projecit  animum  projeétus. 


*  Cinnamus,  1.  3.  p.  134. 


f  Anna  Comn-  1.  15.  Alcxiad. 
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qui  quoties  cecidit  contumacior  furrexit,  cum  magna  fpe  defcendit  ad 

( 

pugnam.’ 

As  the  combats  in  tournaments  were  only  for  learning  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  exercife  the  youths,  no  arms  that  could  wound  were  employed  by 
thofe  who  entered  the  lifts.  Dion  writes,  that  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  defirous  that  gladiators  lhould  ufe  blunted  and  edgelefs  fwords,  having 
at  their  points  a  button,  triiïvjçiov  yap  outwore  ouiïevi  avruv  oçu  eiïanev,  aXXa  Kai 
api&Xetrtv  ù><r7rsp  ecrtpaipw/xsvoig  TravTsg  B^a^ovro.  Seneca  calls  this  lort  of  arms 
‘  luforia  arma,  luforia  tela,’  and  our  old  French  ‘  glaives  courtois,’  that  is 
to  fay,  harmlefs  lances,  without  any  head  of  iron.  The  treatife  in  manufcript 
on  the  knights  of  the  round  table  fays,  that  thefe  knights  4  ne  portoient 
nuies  efpées,  fors  glaives  courtois  qui  eftoient  de  fapin,  ou  d’if,  avec  cours 
fers,  fans  eftre  trenchant,  ne  efmoulus.’  Even  the  4  Dileurs,’  or  judges  of 
the  tournament,  made  the  knights  who  were  about  to  engage  fwear,  4  qu’ils 
ne  porteroient  efpées,  armures,  ne  baftons  affuftiez,  ne  enfonceroient  leurs 
armes,  ne  eftaquettes  afllies  par  iceux  difeurs,’  (which  is  repeated  in  a 
manufcript  treatife  on  tournaments,)  but  would  fight  with  4  efpées  fans 
pointes  et  rabatuës,  et  auroit  chafcun  tournoyant  un  bafton  pendu  à  la  telle, 
et  feroient  des  dites  efpées  et  baftons  tant  qu’il  plaira  auldits  dileurs.’ 

Another  treatife  on  tournaments  adds,  that  the  knights  4  tournoioient 
d’efpèes  rabatuës,  les  taillans  et  pointes  rompues,  et  de  battons  tels  que  à 
tournoy  appartient,  et  dévoient  frapper  de  haut  en  bas  fans  tirer  ne  ians 
faquier.’ 

Jacques  Valere,  in  his  manufcript  treatife  on  tournaments  fays,  that  the 
4  tornoyans  doivent  eftre  montez  et  armez  de  nobles  harnois  de  tournoy, 
chalcun  armoié  de  fes  armes,  en  hautes  lëlles,  pifliere,  et  chanfrain,  pour 
tournoyer  de  gratieufes  efpées,  rabatuës,  et  pointes  briiëes,  et  de  cours 
baftons.’  Further  on  he  fays,  4  qu’  ils  dévoient  frapper  du  haut  en  bas  fans 
le  bouter  d’eftocq,  ou  hacier,  ne  tournoyer  mal  courtoilement.  Car  en  ce 
faifant  il  ne  gaigneroit  riens,  ne  point  de  prix  d’armes  n’auroit,  mais 
l’amenderoit  ou  dit  des  juges.’ 

An  ancient  author  writes  on  this  fubjeél,  that 4  torneamentum  percutiendo 
non  etiam  infringendo,  j uxta  folitum  exercetur.’  If,  therefore,  the  combatant 
in  a  tournament  any  way  aéted  in  a  contrary  manner,  he  was  reprimanded 
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by  the  judges  of  the  tournament.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  year  1252,  fays, 
that  Roger  de  Lemburne,  an  englifh  knight,  having  mortally  wounded  in 
the  throat  Hernaud  de  Montigny  with  the  point  of  a  lance,  which  was  not 
blunted,  ‘  lanceæ  mucrone  qui,  pro  ut  debebat,  non  erat  hebetatus,’  although 
heprofefled  innocency,  was  neverthelefs  fufpected  of  having  adted  treacheroufly 
on  this  occafion.  But  if  it  happened  that  one  combatant  killed  or  wounded 
his  adverfary  with  the  ufual  arms  of  a  tournament,  when  he  did  nothing 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  tournaments,  he  did  not  receive  any 
blame.  This  is  particularly  noticed  by  Gregoras,  in  thefe  words  :  zi ret  aou 
tov  TçucroiVTOi,  y  kou  oi'aro'x.TtivovTa.  arvp&otv  ovrotri  rsrug,  xotv  roig  ocyutriv  ccfttpoTegccigy 
ctvsyx.\yrov  eivou  <r(pi(ri  voptpov  yv  *. 

Thofe  who  were  appointed  judges  of  a  tournament  carefully  meafured 
the  lances  of  the  knights,  and  examined  their  other  arms,  and  took  care 
that  they  were  not  tied  to  their  laddies,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
tournaments,  and  is  exprelfed  in  the  manufcript  treatife  1  have  before  quoted 
as  follows:  4  A  laquelle  entrée  fe  tiennent  le  fufdits  deux  juges  et  officiers 
d’armes  de  la  marche,  leiquelles  ravilîènt  leurs  efpées,  pour  fçavoir  fi  elles 
font  raifonn ables,  et  auffi  le  ballon  s’il  elt  de  muifon.’ 

In  the  Cry  des  Tournoys,  ‘  et  lendemain  tenir  feneftre  comme  deffus,  et 
après  difner  à  l’heure  dédias  nommée  venir  es  pleins  rens,  montez  et  armez 
à  tout  lances  meiiirées  et  muifonnées  de  lance  de  muifon,  et  courteois  rochets; 
c’elt  à  fçavoir  mefurées  à  la  gauges  qui  y  fera  commife  et  ordonnée  de 
meilleurs  les  adventureux  fans  eltre  liez  ne  attachez.  Car  fe  il  êtoit  feu,  ne 
trouvé,  jaçoit  ce  qu'il  Forjouftaft,  fi  perdroit-il  s’en  pris  pour  la  journée; 
et  qui  jouiieroit  de  plus  longue  lance  qu’il  ne  devroit,  il  perdroit  la  lance 
garnie.  Et  qui  joulteroit  de  forcours,  il  peut  bien  perdre  et  rien  gagner.’ 

Although  the  inventors  of  tournaments  and  their  laws  feem  to  have  taken 
every  necelfary  precaution  to  avoid  any  inconveniences  that  might  happen, 
neverthelefs  there  were  frequent  accidents  arifing  from  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
from  the  hatred  or  envy  of  the  combatants  ;  for  there  were  fome  who,  not 
being  mailers  of  themfelves,  were  hurried  away  by  their  pallions,  and  their 
eagernels  for  viéfory,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  rules  prefcribed,  exerted  their 


*  Niceph,  Gregor,  p.  340.. 
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efforts  to  unhorfe  their  adverfary  by  every  advantage  they  could  make  ufe  of. 
There  were  others  who  took  thefe  opportunities  of  revenging  themfelves  on 
their  enemies.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper,  that  when  any  perfon  was 
created  a  knight,  he  fhould  fwear,  that  he  would  frequent  tournaments 
folely  to  learn  warlike  exercifes  :  4  fe  tirocinia  non  nifi  caufa  militaris 
exercitii  frequentaturos  for  it  often  happened  that  thefe  combats,  which 
were  firft  ufed  as  diverfions  and  exercifes,  were  turned  into  deadly  quarrels. 
Henry  Knighton,  fpeaking  of  the  tournament  at  Châlons  in  the  year 
1274,  when  king  Edward  and  the  Englifh  fought  againft  the  count  de 
Châlons  and  the  Burgundians,  fays,  that  the  two  parties  oppofed  each  other 
with  fo  much  heat  and  jealoufy  that  feveral  were  left  dead  on  the  field  : 

4  adeo  ut  non  torneamentum,  fed  parvum  bellum  de  Chalon  communiter 
diceretur.’  And  Matthew  Paris,  relating  another  tournament  in  the  year 
1241  :  4  Fuerunt  autem  ibidem  multi  tarn  milites  quam  armigeri  vulnerati, 
et  clavis  cæfi,  et  graviter  læfi,  eo  quod  invidia  multorum  ludum  in  præiium 
commutavit.’ 

Hiftory  is  full  of  melancholy  accidents  that  happened  at  tournaments. 
Raoul  count  de  Guines  loft  his  life  at  one,  as  has  been  mentioned  :  Robert 
of  Jerufalem,  count  of  Flanders,  was  mortally  wounded  at  another. 
Geoffroy  de  Magneville,  earl  of  Effex,  was  likewife  killed  in  the  year 
1216.  Florent  count  of  Hainault  and  Philip  count  of  Boulogne  and  of 
Clermont  were  (lain  at  a  tournament  held  at  Corbie  in  the  year  1223  ;  as 
was  the  count  of  Holland  at  the  one  held  at  Neumague  in  the  year  1234. 
Gilbert  earl  of  Pembroke  loft  his  life  at  a  tournament  in  the  year  1241  ;  as 
did  Hernaud  de  Montigny,  an  englifh  knight  in  1252,  and  John  marquis 
of  Brandenbourg  in  1269.  The  count  de  Clermont  was  fo  defperately 
wounded  at  one,  in  the  year  1279,  that  he  loft  his  fenfes.  Louis,  fon  to 
the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  killed  at  one  in  the  year  1289  :  John 
duke  of  Brabant  buffered  in  like  manner  in  1294,  and  very  many  other 
perfons  of  high  rank,  whom  I  pafs  over,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 
different  hiftorians.  Such  unfortunate  accidents  gave  occafion  to  the 
popes  to  forbid  tournaments  under  very  heavy  penalties,  excommunicating 
all  who  fhould  be  prefent,  and  denying  burial  in  confecrated  ground  to 
all  fuch  who  fhould  lofe  their  lives  at  them. 
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Innocent  II.  Eugenius  III.  and  after  them  Alexander  III.  in  the  council 
of  the  Lateran,  in  the  year  1179,  were  the  firft  who  fulminated  their 
anathemas,  declaiming  againft  tournaments,  and  calling  them  6  Deteftabiîes 
nundinas  vel  ferias,  quas  vulgo  torneamenta  vocant,  in  quibus  milites  ex 
condiéfo  convenue  folent,  et  ad  oftentationem  virium  fuarum  et  audaciæ 
temere  congrediuntur,  unde  mortes  hominum  et  pericula  animarum  fæpe 
proveniunt.’  This  council  adds  thefe  words,  4  Et  fi  quis  eorum  ibi  mortuus 
fuerit,  quamvis  ei  pænitentia  non  denegetur,  ecclefiaftica  tamen  careat 
fepultura.’  Innocent  III.  interdicted  them,  in  like  manner,  for  five  years, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  has  caufed  Cæfarius  to  fay,  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  that  thofe  who  were  killed  at  tournaments 
were  damned  :  4  De  his  vero  qui  in  torneamentis  cadunt,  nulla  quæftio  eft, 
quin  vadant  ad  inferos,  fi  non  fuerint  adjuti  beneficio  contritionis.’  He 
afterwards  fpeaks  of  a  vifion  of  a  Ipanifh  prieft,  who  faw  in  it  fome  knights 
who  had  loft  their  lives  at  tournaments,  and  who  requefted  to  have  fuccour 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  To  this  alfo  may  be  referred  another 
vifion,  which  Matthew  Paris  fpeaks  of  in  the  year  1227,  writing  that  Roger 
de  Toëny,  a  valiant  knight,  appeared  after  death  to  his  brother  Raoul,  and 
thus  addreffed  him  :  4  Jam  et  pænas  vidi  malorum,  et  gaudio  beatorum  : 
nec  non  fupplicia  magna,  quibus  mifer  deputatus  fum,  occulis  meis 
confpexi.  Væ,  væ  mihi,  quare  unquam  torneamenta  exercui,  et  ea  tanto 
ftudio  dilexi  ?’ 

The  Grande  Chronique  Belgique  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1240  a 
tournament  was  held  at  Nuis,  near  Cologne,  after  Whitfuntide,  when  fixty 
knights  and  efquires  having  loft  their  lives,  the  greater  number  fuffocated 
with  duft,  cries  of  demons  were  heard  after  their  death,  and  they  appeared 
hovering  over  their  dead  bodies  under  the  figures  of  crows  and  vultures.  It 
is  therefore  from  the  expreflions  in  thefe  councils,  that  tournaments  are 
called  by  St  Bernard,  by  Cæfarius,  and  Lambert  of  Ardres,  ‘  Nundinae 
execrabiles  et  malediCfæ.’ 

Innocent  IV.  was  not  lefs  rigorous,  in  his  attempts  to  abolifh 
tournaments,  than  his  predeceftors  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  their  entire 
abolifhment,  he  forbade  them  for  three  years,  at  a  council  held  at  Lyon  in 
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the  year  1245,  under  the  pretext  that  they  prevented  gentlemen  from  going 
to  the  holy  wars  in  Paleltine. 

He  alleged,  as  another  caufe  for  his  condemning  them,  the  enormous 
ex  pen  le  knights  were  at  on  thefe  occafions,  which  he  endeavoured  to  check, 
as  well  as  many  others  as  fuperfluous,  for  they  prevented  the  nobles  from 
contributing  what  was  thought  necelfary  for  the  lupport  of  the  holy  wars. 
Lambert  d’Ardres  writes,  4  Cum  omnino  tunc  temporis  propter  Dominici 
fepulchri  peregrinationem  in  toto  orbe  interdicta  fuiffènt  torneamenta.’  In 
truth,  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  at  prodigious  expenfes  at  thele  meetings, 
either  in  their  drefs,  their  attendants,  in  the  coft  of  their  horfes,  or  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  long  journies  they  were  frequently  forced  to  make,  to 
attend  tournaments  at  diflant  places.  This  has  cauled  the  cardinal  Jacques 
de  Vitry  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  following  terms,  relpeting  lubjets  who 
buffered  infinitely  from  the  expenfes  of  their  lords  :  4  Maxime  cum  eorum 
domini  prodigalitati  vacantes  et  luxui  pro  torneamentis  et  pompoia  læculi 
vanitate  expends  luperfluis  et  debitis  aftringebantur  et  uluris.’ 

Lambert  d’Ardres,  fpeaking  of  the  prodigalities  of  Arnoul  le  jeune,  lord 
of  Ardres,  fays,  4  Licet  extra  patriam  munificus  et  liberaiis,  et  expenlaticus 
diceretur,  et  circa  militiam  quidquid  militantium  et  torneamentantium 
confuetudo  pofcebat  et  ratio,  quad  prodigal  iter  expenderet.’ 

Pope  Nicholas  IV.  fhewed  the  lame  zeal  as  his  predeceflbrs  to  aboiilh 
tournaments,  efpecially  in  France,  where  they  were  more  frequently  held, 
than  in  other  kingdoms,  threatening  with  excommunication  fuch  as  lihould 
not  obey  his  commands  ;  and  becaufe  the  cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  legate 
from  the  holy  fee  to  France,  who  had  publilhed  this  bull,  had  gi anted  a 
fuperfedeas  to  its  effet,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  king,  for  three  years,  he 
bitterly  reprimanded  him,  in  his  letter  to  the  cardinal,  which  is  inferted  in 
4  Les  Annales  Ecclefiaftiques.’ 

Clement  V.  in  like  manner  interdicted  tournaments,  principally  on 
account  of  the  defign  which  he  had  formed  to  make  the  Chrilfian  princes 
undertake  a  war  againft  the  infidels.  His  bull  is  dated  at  Peraen  de 
Granfille,  near  to  Malaufane,  in  the  dioceiè  of  Baias,  the  14th  day  of 
September,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  pontificate,  from  which  I  fhall  extract  all 
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that  is  neceffary  for  my  fubjedl  :  4  Cum  enim  in  torneamentis  et  juStis  in 
aliquibus  partibus  fieri  folitis  multa  pericula  immineant  animarum  et 
corporum,  quorum  deStru&iones  plerumque  contingunt,  nemini  vertitur 
in  dubium  fanæ  mentis,  quin  illi  qui  torneamenta  faciunt,  vel  fieri  procurant, 
impedimentum  procurant  paffagio  faciendo,  ad  quos  homines,  equi,  et 
pecunia  et  expenfæ  fore  neceffaria  dinofcuntur,  quorum  torneamentorum 
fatftura  cum  gravis  pænæ  adjedlione  a  noftris  prædecefToribus  et  interdiéf  a.’ 

But  the  ardour  of  the  nobility  was  fo  great,  for  the  opportunities  that 
tournaments  in  times  of  peace  afforded  them  to  difplay  their  valour,  that 
no  anathema  or  bull  of  the  popes  could  put  an  end  to  them.  This  occafions 
William  of  Neubourg  to  fay,  4  Licet  folemnem  ilium  tironum  concurfum 
tanta  fub  gravi  cenfura  vetuerit  pontificum  autoritas,  fervor  tamen  juvenum 
armorum  vanifîimum  affedtantium  gloriam,  gaudens  favore  principum 
probatos  habere  tirones  volentium,  ecclefiafticæ  provifionis  fprevit  decretum.’ 
And  Henry  Knighton  writes,  that  in  the  year  1191,  4  Fiebant  interea  ad 
tironum  exercitium  intermiffa  diu  torneamenta,  quafi  bellorum  præludia, 
nonobffante  papali  prohibitione.* 

As  the  peril  attendant  on  tournaments  was  fo  great  as  to  afford  reafon 
for  the  popes  to  forbid  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  kings  and 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  were  exempted  from  engaging  in  them,  on 
account  of  their  important  rank.  Du  Tillet,  page  313,  relates,  that  king 
Philippes  Augufte  in  the  month  of  May  1209,  received  the  oath  of  his 
two  fons  Louis  de  France  and  Philip  count  de  Boulogne  that  they  would 
never  go  to  any  tournament  without  his  leave,  under  pretext  of  fignalizing 
their  valour,  or  of  gaining  the  prize  ;  allowing  them,  however,  to  attend 
any  tournament  that  might  be  holden  near  to  their  residences,  but  without 
arming  themfelves  like  knights,  having  only  their  helmets  and  corflets. 

Petrarca,  writing  to  Hugh  marquis  of  Ferrara,  fays,  that  it  was  becoming 
only  fimple  knights  to  attend  tournaments,  who  may  not  have  other  means 
or  opportunities  of  Shewing  their  courage  and  addrefs,  and  whofe  deaths 
would  be  of  little  importance  ;  but  that  princes,  who  could  eafily  find 
occafions  to  difplay  their  valour  in  a  thoufand  instances,  a;:d  whofe  lives 
were  of  coniequence  to  their  fubjedfs,  Should  abstain  from  fuch  meetings. 
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We  read,  however,  that  not  only  princes  of  high  rank  attended  thefc 
military  exercifes,  and  fought  at  them  as  knights,  but  alfo  of  kings  and 
emperors  doing  the  fame.  Nicetas  writes,  that  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  with  his  Greeks,  combated  in  a  tournament  given  by  prince 
Raymond  at  Antioch,  and  that  he  unhorfed,  by  one  blow  of  his  lance, 
two  french  knights,  throwing  the  one  on  the  other.  The  emperor 
Andronicus  Paleologus,  the  younger,  perfonally  engaged  in  a  tournament 
held  at  Didymothycos,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  his  Ion  John.  Edward  L 
king  of  England,  fought  at  a  tournament  at  Châlons,  as  I  have  before 
remarked  ;  and  Froiffart  tells  us,  that  Charles  VI.  of  France  at  the  marriage 
of  William  of  Hainault  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  folemnifed  at  Cambrai 
in  the  year  1385,  tilted  with  a  knight  of  Hainault  called  fir  Nicholas 
d’Efpinoit.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  kings  of  France  and  of  England, 
at  their  interview  between  Ardres  and  Guines,  in  the  year  1550,  combated 
in  a  tournament  held  there.  In  fine,  king  Henry  II.  of  France  tilted  at 
Paris  againft  the  count  de  Montgomery,  and  received  a  blow  on  his  eye, 
which  caufed  his  death. 

Secular  princes  forbade  tournaments  alfo,  but  for  reafons  different  from 
thofe  which  adfuated  the  popes.  William  of  Nangis  writes,  that  St  Loub 
having  received  intelligence  from  the  pope,  in  the  year  1260,  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Chriftians  in  the  holy  land,  and  in  Armenia  by  the  infidels,  ordered 
public  prayers,  and  forbade  tournaments  for  two  years  :  he  would  not 
permit  any  other  games  than  the  exercile  of  the  long  and  crofs-bow.  King 
Philippes  le  haidy  prolonged  this  prohibition  of  tilts  and  tournaments^ 
which  had  been  only  iffued  for  a  time,  by  an  ordinance  which  was  regiftered 
in  the  parliament  at  Whitiuntide  of  the  year  1280.  Such  prohibitions 
were  particularly  ordered  during  the  wars  of  our  kings  with  their 
neighbours,  as  may  be  colleéted  from  the  ordinances  of  king  Philippes  le 
bel,  of  the  years  1304  and  1305,  which  are  now  in  ‘  Le  Treior  des  Chartes 
du  Roi.’ 

In  another,  of  the  lafh  day  but  one  of  December  1311,  which  is  inferted 
in  a  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  and  communica  ed  to  me 
by  M.  d'Herouval,  from  which  1  have  extraéted  what  follows,  the  lame 


king  urges  no  other  pretext  for  his  injunétion  than  the  diforders  that 
happened  at  fuch  meetings. 

‘  Philippus  D.  G.  Francorum  rex  univerfis  et  fingulis  baronibus,  et 
quibufcumque  nobilibus  regni  noftri,  nec  non  omnibus  baillivis  et  fenefcallis, 
et  aliis  quibufcumque  juftitiariis  regni  ejufdem,  ad  quos  præfentes  litteræ 
pervenerint,  Salutem.  Periculis  et  incommodis  quæ  ex  torneamentis, 
congregationibus  armatorum,  et  armorum  portationibus  in  diverfis  regni 
noûri  partibus  hadtenus  proveniffe  nofcuntur,  obviare  volentes,  ac  fuper  hoc 
prorfus  noftro  tempore  prout  ex  officii  noftri  debito  tenemur,  falubriter 
providere,  vobis  et  cuilibet  veftrum  fub  fide  qua  nobis  tenemini,  et  fub  omni 
pæna  quam  vobis  infligere  poflumus,  præcipimus  et  mandamus  quatenas 
congregationes  armatorum  et  armorum  portationes  facere,  vel  ad 
torneamenta  accedere,  quas  et  quæ  præfentibus  prohibemus  fub  pæna 
prædidta,  ullatenus  de  cætero  præfumatis,  nec  in  contrarium  fieri 
permittatis  a  quocumque,  vofque  fenefcalli,  baillivi  et  juftitiarii  noftri 
prædiéti  in  affifiis  et  aliis  in  locis  veftris  ac  reffortus  eorum  facietis  prædi6ta 
celeriter  publicari.  Contrarium  attentantes  capiatis  cum  eorum  familiis, 
equis,  armis,  harnefiis,  nec  non  terris  et  hæreditatibus  eorum.  Quas  terras 
et  hæreditates  cum  aliis  eorum  quibufcumque  bonis  teneatis  et  expletetis 
fine  omni  deliberatione  de  recredentia  facienda  de  his  fine  noftro  fpeciali 
mandato.  Præmiffam  torneamentorum  prohibitionem  durare  volumus, 
quamdiu  noftræ  placuerit  voluntati,  ex  omnibus  fubjeétis  noftris  fub  fide 
qua  nobis  adftrkfti  tenentur  torneamenta  hujufmodi  prohibemus.  Datum 
Piffiaci  penultima  die  Decemb.  an.  D.  1811.* 

Philippes  le  long  likewife  prohibited  tournaments  by  a  general  ordinance 
of  the  23d  October  in  the  year  1318,  and  by  a  particular  one  the  eight  of 
February  of  the  following  year,  diredled  to  the  bailiff'  of  the  Vermandois. 
The  king’s  reafons  for  this  prohibition  are  as  follows  :  ‘  Quar  fe  nous  les 
fouffrions  a  faire,  nous  ne  pourrions  pas  avoir  les  nobles  de  noftre  royaume 
fi  preftement  pour  nous  aidier  à  noftre  guerre  de  Flandres,’  &c. 

At  times,  tournaments  have  been  forbidden,  for  a  feafon,  on  account 
of  fome  grand  ceremony,  through  fear  that  the  great  lords  and  knights,  who 
might  be  defirous  of  difplaying  their  addrefs,  fhould  negleél  to  attend  the 
ceremony  in  queftion,  which  would  be  lefs  fplendid  and  folemn  by  their 
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abfcnce.  Thus  king  Philippes  le  bel  intending  to  create  his  fons  knights, 
in  order  to  render  the  ceremony  more  magnificent,  ifiued  a  fimilar  injunction 
in  the  year  1312.  The  original  edidt  is  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris, 
from  which  I  fhall  make  the  following  extradt  ;  and  I  the  more  readily  do 
fo,  becaufe  it  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  tilt  or  tournament,  which  it  calls 
‘  Tupineiz,’  a  word  perfedtly  unknown  to  me,  fince  1  have  never  feen  it 
elfewhere,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  fignify  round  tables.  This  piece  was 
communicated  to  me,  with  many  others,  by  M.  d’Herouval.  « 

4  Philippe  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  roi  de  France,  à  noftre  gardien  de 
Lions,  Salut.  Comme  nous  entendons  à  donner  à  noftre  très  cher  ainznè 
fils  Loys  roy  de  Navarre  comte  de  Champaigne,  et  de  Brie  Palazin,  et  à  nos 
autres  deux  fils  fes  freres  en  ce  nouviau  temps,  ordre  de  chevalerie  :  et  ja 
pieça  par  plufieurs  fois  nous  euffions  fait  defendre  generalement  par  tout 
noftre  royaume  toutes  maniérés  d’armes,  et  de  tournoiemens,  et  que  nuis 
fur  quanques  ils  fe  pooient  meftaire  envers  nous,  n’allaft  à  tournoiemens  en 
noftre  royaume  ne  hors,  ou  feift  ne  allait  à  jouîtes,  Tupineiz,  ou  feift  autres  • 
fais  ou  portemens  d’armes,  pource  que  plufieurs  nobles  et  grans  perfonnes 
de  noftre  garde  fe  font  fait  faire,  et  fe  font  accouftumez  de  eux  faire  faire 
chevaliers  eldits  tournoiemens,  et  non  contreftant  cette  general  defenfe, 
plufieurs  nobles  perfonnes  de  noftre  dite  garde  aient  efté  et  foient  allez  au 
tournoiement  par  plufieurs  fois  à  Jouîtes,  à  Tupineiz,  tant  en  noftre 
royaume  comme  dehors,  et  en  autres  plufieurs  fais  d’armes  en  enfraignant 
noftre  dite  defenfe,  et  en  iceux  tournoiemens  plufieurs  fe  foient  fait  faire 
chevaliers  et  feur  ce  qu’ils  ont  fait  contre  noftre  dite  défenfe  vous  n’ayez  mis 
remede,  laquelle  chofe  nous  deplaift  moult  forment  :  nous  vous  mandons  et 
commandons  fi  eftroitement  comme  nous  poons  plus,  et  fur  peine  d’encourir 
noftre  malivolence,  que  tous  ceux  que  vous  faurez  de  noftre  garde  qui  ont 
efté  puis  noftre  dite  defenfe  à  tournoiemens,  jouîtes,  tupineiz,  ou  en  autres 
faiz  d’armes,  ou  que  ce  ait  efté  en  noftre  royaume,  ou  hors,  que  vous  fans 
delay  les  faciez  prandre  et  mettre  en  prifon  pardevers  vous  en  mettant  en 
noftre  main  tous  leurs  biens.  Et  quant  il  feront  devers  vous  en  prifon,  fi 
leur  faites  amander  ce  qu’il  auront  fait  contre  notre  dite  defenfe  :  et  ce  fait 
fi  leur  recréez  leur  biens,  et  avec  ce  quant  il  auront  amendé,  fi  leur  faites 
jurer  fur  Sains,  et  avec  ce  leur  defendez  de  par  nous  fus  poine  d’ancourir 
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notre  indignation,  et  de  tenir  prifon  chafcun  un  an,  et  fus  poine  de  perdre 
une  année  chafcun  les  fruiz  de  fa  terre,  qu’il  tiendront  les  ordenances  que 
nous  avons  fait  fus  le  fait  des  armes,  qui  font  teles  :  c’eft  afavoir  que  nuis  ne 
foit  fi  hardi  de  noitre  royaume  qui  void:  a  tournoiemens,  à  jouîtes,  tupineiz 
ou  en  autre  fait  d’armes,  foit  en  noitre  royaume  ou  hors,  jufques  à  la  felte 
S.  Remy  prochaine  venant,  et  leur  faites  bien  l'avoir  que  encores  avons  nous 
ordené  que  s’il  font  au  contraire  de  ce,  que  leur  chevaux  et  leur  harnois 
nous  avons  abandonné  aux  feigneurs  fous  qui  juridiction  il  feront  trouvé, 
et  quant  il  auront  enfi  juré,  fi  leur  délivrez  leur  cors.  Encore  vous  mandons 
nous  que  l’ordenance  dellufdite  vous  faciez  crier  et  publier  folempnellement 
fans  delay  par  les  lieux  de  voltre  garde,  ou  vous  faurez  qu’il  fera  à  faire,  et 
de  défendre  de  par  nous  que  nuis  ne  foit  fi  hardy  fur  la  peine  delfufdite 
d’aler  aux  armes  à  tournoiemens,  jouîtes,  ou  tupineiz,  en  noitre  royaume, 
ou  hors,  jufques  à  ladite  felte  de  S.  Remy,  et  faites  cette  befoigne  li 
diligemment,  que  vous  n’en  puilîiez  eltre  repris  de  negligence,  ou  de 
inobedience,  auquel  cas  fe  il  avient,  nous  vous  punirons  en  tele  maniéré, 
que  vous  vous  en  apercevrez.  Donné  à  Fontainebliaut  le  28.  jour  de: 
Decemb.  l’an  de  grace  1312.’ 
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DISSERTATION  VII. 


ON  ARMS  A  OUTRANCE  AND  JUSTS;  ON  THE  ROUND  TABLE;  ON  BEHOURBS 

AND  THE  QUINTAIN 


The  tournaments  of  which  I  have  fpoken  were  but  games  and  amufements- 
to  exercife  the  nobility.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  blunted  arms  were  ufed  ; 
and  if  at  times  unfortunate  accidents  happened,  it  was  contrary  to  the 
intention  and  fpirit  of  their  inventors,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  any 
fuch  from  taking  place  by  the  regulations  and  laws  which  they  had  laid 
down. 

In  courfe  of  time,  other  arms  were  ufed  at  tournaments,  and  the 
combatants  fought  with  the  fame  as  they  ufed  in  war  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with 
fwords  and  lances,  whole  points  were  not  blunted  :  whence  Matthew  Paris 
calls  this  fort  of  tournament 4  torneamentum  aculeatum  et  hoftile,’  from  each 
party  fighting  with  offenfive  ^rms  like  enemies.  The  old  french  authors 
have  given  them  the  name  of  4  armes  à  outrance,’  infomuch  that  thefe 
combats  were  fcarcely  ever  terminated  without  effufion  of  blood,  the  death 
of  thole  who  entered  the  lifts,  or  a  confedion  or  avowal  of  guilt  of  the  party 
conquered. 

The  edidf  of  Philippes  le  bel  refpeéting  duels,  and  Hardoüin  de  la  Jaille 
in  his  treatife  on  the  lame  fubjeét,  which  he  dedicated  to  René  king  of  Sicily, 
allow  of  feveral  cafes  in  which  a  combatant  was  held  as  vanquiihed  in  duel. 
The  firft,  when  one  of  the  combatants  confelfes  himlelf  guilty  of  the  crime 
he  is  accufed  of,  and  furrenders  himlelf  voluntarily  to  his  acculer:  the  lecond 


*  See  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Padimes  of  the  Ancient  Englilh.. 
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when  one  of  the  parties  is  thrown  out  of  the  lifts,  or  takes  to  flight  :  the 
third,  when  he  is  killed  in  the  duel  :  for  in  all  thefe  cafes,  6  le  gage  de 
battaille  eftoit  outré,’  the  words  of  the  king’s  ediét,  the  wager  of  battle 
was  loft,  being  decided  by  the  death,  flight  or  confeflion  of  one  of  the 
parties.  The  word  ‘  outrer’  fignifies  properly  to  pierce  an  enemy  with 
fword  or  lance;  and  at  this  day  it  is  faid  in  French,  4  II  lui  a  percé  le  corps 
d’outre  en  outre.’ 

Armes  à  outrance  were  ufed  fynonimoufly  for  fuch  combats  as  were 
fought  with  offenfive  arms,  by  confent  of  each  party,  without  any  orders 
from  the  judges,  but  neverthelefs  before  judges  named  and  chofen  by  the 
parties,  and  under  conditions  which  had  been  reciprocally  agreed  upon.  In 
this  refpeét,  thefe  combats,  if  only  man  to  man,  were  different  from  duels, 
which  were  always  ordered  by  fentence  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  juftice. 

The  combats  with  armes  à  outrance  commonly  took  place-  between 
enemies,  or  perfons  of  different  nations,  under  different  princes,  according 
to  the  challenges  and  conditions  of  combat  carried  by  kings  at  arms  and 
heralds.  Princes  mutually  granted  letters  of  fafe  conduct  to  fuch  as  were 
to  engage  in  thefe  combats.  The  judges  of  the  combat  were  alfo  chofen 
by  the  princes,  and  fometimes  the  princes  themfelves  a£ted  in  this  quality. 
Thefe  challenges  were  often  made  in  general  terms  without  naming  the 
perfons  who  were  to  fight,  only  marking  the  number  of  perfons  the  combat 
was  to  confift  of,  the  fort  of  arms  to  be  ufed,  and  the  number  of  thrufts  or 
blows  to  be  given.  But  although  the  number  of  blows  was  ufually  limited, 
yet  they  fcarcely  ever  feparated  without  fome  being  flain  or  very  grievoufly 
wounded. 

Such  mortal  combats  for  the  moft  part  occurred  between  perfons 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  or  who  at  leaft  had  not  any  particular  caufe 
of  quarrel,  but  folely  to  exhibit  their  bravery,  generofity,  and  addrefs  in 
arms.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  particular  regulations  and  general  rules 
had  been  made  for  thefe  combats  ;  from  which,  however,  they  deviated  at 
times,  by  private  conditions  propofed  and  accepted  by  either  party. 

The  moft  ufual  of  thefe  laws  was,  that  if  the  parties  fought  with  fword 
or  lance,  they  muft  ftrike  their  blows  between  the  four  members;  for  if  they 
ftruck  elfewhere,  they  were  blamed  and  condemned  by  the  judges  of  the 
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combat.  The  punishment  of  fuch  as  did  not  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
combat  was  the  lofs  of  their  arms  and  horfes. 

There  are  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this  fort  of  combats,  in  Matthew 
Paris,  in  Froiflart,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  by  Oronville,  in 
George  Châtellain,  Monftrelet,  Caxton  and  other  authors,  which  ihew  that 
they  were  commonly  fought  as  a  fort  of  prelude  to  a  general  battle  between 
two  nations  inimical  to  each  other:  fo  that  the  vulgar  exprefiion  of  atournoy 
was  ufed,  when  flight  engagements  took  place  previous  to  a  general  one, 
which  latin  writers  ftile  4  bellum  campale.’  The  lord  de  Joinville  Ipeaks  of 
a  mortal  juft  between  a  genoefe  knight  and  a  faracen. 

Sometimes  the  combat  with  4  armes  à  outrance’  was  fought  between 
perfons  not  enemies  to  the  ftate,  the  challenge  being  general  to  all  who 
Should  choofe  to  enter  the  lifts,  according  to  the  terms  offered  by  the 
challengers.  This  kind  of  combat  is  called  by  Matthew  Paris, 
4  Torneamentum  quaff  hoftile  for  although  it  was  not  fought  by  perfons 
enemies  to  each  other,  the  effedts  were,  neverthelefs,  ffmilar,  fince  the  fame 
arms  were  employed  as  in  war,  and  the  confequences  were  equally  perilous. 
We  have  a  Singular  inftance  of  a  tournament  of  this  nature,  which  was 
propofed  and  undertaken  by  John  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1414-.  As 
the  terms  of  the  challenge,  which  he  had  proclaimed,  difeover  the  ufages  of 
this  kind  of  combat,  and  befides,  as  they  have  never  been  made  public,  I 
lhall  infert  them  here,  after  acknowledging  that  I  have  copied  them  from 
the  memoirs  of  M.  de  Pierefc,  communicated  to  me  by  M.  d’Herouval. 

4  Nous  Jean  duc  de  Bourbonnois,  comte  de  Clermont,  de  Fois,  et  de 
Pille,  feigneur  de  Beaujeu  per  et  chambrier  de  France,  deffrans  efehiver 
oiffveté,  et  expleéter  noftre  perfonne,  en  advancant  noftre  honneur  par  le 
meftier  des  armes,  penfant  y  acquérir  bonne  renommée,  et  la  grace  de  la 
très  belle,  de  qui  nous  fommes  ferviteurs,  avon  n’agueres  voüe  et  empris, 
que  nous  accompagne  de  feize  autres  chevaliers  et  efcuyers  de  nom  et 
d’armes,  c’eft  afavoir,  l’admirai  de  France,  meffire  Jean  de  Châlons,  le 
feigneur  de  Barbalèn,  le  feigneur  du  Chaftel,  le  feigneur  de  Gaucourt,  le 
feigneur  de  la  Hueze,  le  feigneur  de  Gamaches,  le  feigneur  de  St  Remy,  le 
feigneur  de  Monfures,  meffire  Guillaume  Bataille,  meffire  Drouet  d’Afnieres, 
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le  feigneur  de  la  Fayette,  et  le  feigneur  de  Poularques,  chevaliers  :  Carmalet, 
Loys  Cochet,  et  Jean  du  Pont,  efcuyers,  porterons  en  la  jambe  feneftre 
chafcun  un  fer  de  prifonnier  pendant  a  une  chaifne,  qui  feront  d’or  pour  les 
chevaliers,  et  d’argent  pour  les  efcuyers  par  tous  les  dimanches  de  deux  ans 
entiers,  commençans  le  dimanche  prochain  après  la  date  de  ces  prefentes, 
ou  cas  que  pluftoft  ne  trouverons  pareil  nombre  de  chevaliers  et  efcuyers  de 
nom,  et  d’armes  fans  reproche,  que  tous  enfemblement  nous  veuillent 
combattre  a  pied  jufques  a  outrance,  armez  chafcun  de  tels  harnois  qu’il  luy 
plaira,  portant  lance,  hafche,  efpee,  et  dague,  ou  moins  de  bafton  de  telle 
longueur  que  chafcun  voudra  avoir,  pour  eftre  prifonniers  les  uns  des  autres, 
par  telle  condition  que  ceux  de  noftre  part  qui  feront  outrez,  foient  quittes 
en  baillant  chafcun  un  fer  et  chaifne  pareille  a  ceux  que  nous  portons  ;  et 
ceux  de  l’autre  part  qui  feront  outrez  feront  qu;ttes  chafcun  pour  un  bracelet 
d’or  aux  chevaliers  et  d’argent  aux  elcuyers  pour  donner  la  où  bon  leur 
fembleroit,’  &c. 

Another  article  fhews  that  this  combat  was  to  be  performed  in 
England. 

4  Item,  et  ferons  tenus  nous  duc  de  Bourbonnois  quand  nous  irons  en 
Angleterre,  ou  devant  le  juge  que  fera  accorde,  de  le  taire  fçavoir  a  tous 
ceux  de  noftre  compaignie  que  ne  feroient  par  deçà,  et  de  bailler  a  noldits 
compagnons  telles  lettres  de  monfeigneur  le  roy,  qui  leur  feront  neceftaires 
pour  leur  licence  et  conge,  &c.  Fait  à  Paris  le  premier  de  Janvier  l’an  de 
grace  1414.’ 

In  like  manner  as  there  were  general  combats  in  this  fort  of  tournament, 
fo  were  there  fingle  ones.  Such  were  the  combats  of  Poton  de  Saintrailles, 
knight,  in  the  town  of  Arras,  againft  Lionel  de  Vandonne,  chevalier 
Boulonois,  in  the  year  1423,  and  againft  Nicholas  Menton,  knight,  in  the 
year  1429,  at  the  fame  place,  in  prefence  of  a  large  affembly  of  the 
nobility. 

The  word  ‘  Tournoy’  was  a  general  expreftion,  which  comprehended 
all  forts  of  combats  that  were  performed  by  way  of  exercife  :  but  it  more 
properly  meant  fuch  as  were  performed  by  companies,  where  lèverai  were 
engaged  againft  an  equal  number,  reprefenting  the  form  of  a  battle.  When 
thefe  general  combats  were  ended,  then  the  fingie  ones  commenced  ;  for  all 
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who  were  defirous  of  difplaying  their  addrefs,  and  attra6ling  public  notice 
for  their  valour,  offered  fingle  combat  with  fword  or  lance  againft  all  who 
fhould  prefent  themfelves;  and  the  ftrokes  each  were  to  give  were  commonly 
limited  to  three.  Thefe  combats  were  called  by  the  old  french  writers 
*  Jouîtes  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  the  origin  of  the  word,  unlefs  we 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  4  Juxta,’  and  the  very  old  word  4  Jouxte,’  becaufe 
thefe  combats  were  fought  very  near,  or  hand  to  hand. 

Thefe  jufts  were  not  always  performed  on  the  occafion  of  tournaments, 
but  often  feparately  according  to  the  proclamations  made  by  knights  who 
propofed  them,  and  offered  combat  to  all  comers,  man  to  man,  at  places 
fixed  on,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  challenge  contained  in  their 
letters  of  defiance.  Thefe  combats  are  called  by  the  hiftorian  of  the 
marefchal  de  Boucicaut,  4  Jouftes  à  tous  venans,  grandes,  et  plenieres.’ 

It  was  more  honourable  to  combat  at  tournaments  than  at  jufts,  as 
appears  from  this  ceremony,  that  the  perfon  who  fought  at  a  tournament 
for  the  firffc  time  was  obliged  on  his  departure  to  give  his  helmet  to  the 
kings  and  heralds  at  arms  :  this  was  likewife  done  by  thofe  who  engaged 
for  the  firft  time  at  jufts  :  but  he  who,  having  fought  at  tournaments, 
advanced  for  the  firft;  time  to  do  the  fame  at  jufts,  was  not  obliged  a  fécond 
time  to  give  his  helmet  to  the  heralds  at  arms;  not  fo  thofe  who  had  fought 
at  jufts,  and  then  engaged  at  a  tournament,  for  they  were  bounden  to  leave 
their  helmets  behind  them  on  their  departure.  This  we  learn  from  a  MS. 
treatife  on  tournaments,  which  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  fword  was  the 
weapon  employed  at  tournaments,  and  the  lance  at  jufts. 

Thefe  4  jouftes  plenieres,’  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Boucicaut,  were 
properly  the  combats  ftyled  4  combats  of  the  round  table,*  which  authors 
confound  with  jufts  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  differed  from 
tournaments,  inafmuch  as  the  engagements  at  thefe  were  performed  by- 
companies,  and  thofe  of  the  round  table  by  fingle  combatants. 

The  ancient  romancers  attribute  the  glory  of  inventing  tournaments, 
jufts,  and  the  round  table,  to  the  famous  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons.  The 
Engiiih  even  perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  table  is  ftill  to  be  feen  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  old  caftle  of  Winchefter;  but  this  is  with  reafon  doubted 
by  Camden,  who  writes  that  this  table  is  of  much  more  recent  date. 
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Thomas  of  Walfingham  fays,  that  king  Edward  III.  built,  at  his  caftle 
of  Wind  for,  a  tower  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Round  Table,  having 
a  diameter  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  now  called  the  Round  Tower. 

Many  imagine,  and  with  much  probability,  that  jufts  were  called  Round 
Tables,  from  the  knights  who  had  been  engaged  at  them  returning  to  fup 
with  the  author  of  the  juft,  and  being  feated  at  a  round  table.  This  was 
pra£fifed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Gaul,  who,  according  to 
Athenæus,  were  accuftomed  to  feat  themfelves  at  a  round  table,  each  having 
his  efquire  behind  him,  and  this  might  have  probably  been  done  to  avoid  all 
difputes  for  precedency,  which  frequently  happened. 

The  manufcript  treatife  on  tournaments  obferves,  that  when  the  knights 
who  had  fought  at  them,  or  at  the  jufts,  were  returned  to  their  lodgings,  they 
difarmed  and  walhed  themfelves,  and  then  went  to  fup  with  the  lord  who 
had  given  them  the  entertainment  of  fuch  military  exercifes.  While  they 
were  at  table  eating,  the  principal  judges  of  the  tournoy,  whom  the  MS. 
ftyles  ‘  Difeurs,’  attended  by  the  king  at  arms  and  two  knights  whom  they 
had  feledfed,  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  as  to  who  had  behaved  the  beft, 
which  was  done  in  this  manner  :  they  demanded  from  each  knight  who  had 
affifted  at  the  combats,  his  opinion,  who  named  perhaps  three  or  four  that 
had  acquitted  themfelves  moll  gallantly  ;  and  from  this  number  they  at  iaft 
fixed  on  one,  to  whom  they  gave  the  prize. 

As  the  French  were  not  lels  courteous  and  polite  towards  the  ladies  than, 
they  were  valiant  in  arms,  they  frequently  conftituted  them  the  judges  of  the. 
tournament  or  juft. 

We  may  place  under  the  article  of  Jufts,  the  6  pas  d’armes;’  for  thefe' 
were  fingie  combats,  undertaken  by  one  or  more  knights.  They  chofe 
a  fpot,  moft  commonly  on  an  open  plain,  which  they  propoied  to  defend 
againft  all  comers,  as  a  pais,  or  paifage,  which  could  not  be  traveried,  but 
on  condition  ot  combating  him  or  them  who  guarded  it.  Thole  who  * 
undertook,  fuch  an  enterprize  had  their  arms  attached  to  pillai  s  at  the  end 
of  the  lifts,  with  fome  plain  Ihields  of  different  colours,  on  which  were 
marked  the  nature  of  the  adventure,  and  the  arms  that  were  to  be  employed; 
fo  that  he  who  came  thither  w  ith  the  defign  of  trying  his  fkill,  choie  niS' 
mode  of  combat  by  touching  one  of  the  ihields  on  which  it  was  lpecified. 
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At  the  4  Pas  de  l’Arc  Triomphal,’  undertaken  by  Francis  duke  of 
Valois  and  Brittany,  and  nine  other  knights  of  name  and  renown  in  arms 
at  Paris  in  the  rue  de  St  Antoine,  in  the  year  1514,  in  honour  of  the 
folemnization  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  there  were  five  fhields  attached 
to  this  triumphal  arch  ;  the  firft  of  filver,  the  fécond  of  gold,  the  third 
fable,  the  fourth  tawny,  and  the  fifth  grey.  The  firft  fignified  a  combat  of 
four  courfes  with  lances  :  the  fécond,  one  courfe  with  the  lance,  and 
numberlefs  ftrokes  with  the  fword  :  the  third,  pulhing  with  the  lance  on 
foot,  and  ftrokes  with  the  fword,  with  one  hand  :  the  fourth,  throwing  the 
lance,  on  foot,  and  fighting  with  the  two-handed  fword  :  the  fifth  was  for 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  behourt  or  fmall  fortrefs. 

Thefe  various  modes  of  combat  were  fpecified  at  length  in  the  challenges, 
and  in  the  articles  proclaimed  by  heralds  at  arms,  on  the  part  of  the. 
undertaker,  in  the  provinces,  and  in  different  kingdoms.  At  thofe  parts, 
where  the  fhields  were  affixed,  officers  at  arms  were  in  waiting  to  colledh 
and  enregifter  the  names  of  iuch  as  touched  the  different  fhields,  that  they 
might  be  called  out  in  regular  rotation,  according  as  they  had  touched 
them.  It  feems  that  this  mode  of  jufting  was  more  in  fafhion  during  the 
later  times.  We  have  inftances  of  them  in  the  hiftory  of  George  Chatellain,. 
in  the  Heroic  Science  by  the  fieur  de  la  Colombiere,  and  in  his  Theatre 
d’Honneur. 

The  tournament,  or  juft,  at  which  king  Henry  II.  of  France  loft  his  life, 
was  alfo  a  pas  d’armes  ;  and  as  the  challenge  that  was  then  proclaimed  is 
not  common,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  infert  it  here,  as  a  curious  piece  for 
our  hiftory. 

‘  De  par  le  Roy.  Après  que  par  une  longue  guerre,  cruelle  et  violente, 
les  armes  ont  efte  exércees  et  exploitées  en  divers  endroits  avec  effufion  de. 
fang  humain,  et  autres  pernicieux  aétes,  que  la  guerre  produit,  et  que  Dieu 
par  fa  fainte  grace,  clemence,  et  bonté,  a  voulu  donner  repos  à  cette  affligée 
Chrétienté  par  une  bonne  et  heure  paix  :  il  eft  plus  que  raifonnable  que 
chacun  fç  mette  en  devoir  avec  toutes  demonftrations  de  joyes,  plaifirs,  et. 
allegreffës  de  loiier  et  celebrer  un  fi  grand  bien,  qui  a  converty  toutes 
aigreurs  et  inimitiez  en  douceurs  et  parfaites  amitiez,  par  les  eftroites  alliances 
de  conlanguinite,  qui  fe  font  moiennant  les  marriages  accordez  par  le  traita 
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de  ladite  paix.  C’efl  à  fçavoir,  de  très  haut,  très  magnanime  prince  Philippe 
roy  catholique  des  Eipagnes,  avec  très  haute  et  très  excellente  princeflè 
madame  Elizabeth  fille  aifnée  de  très  haut,  très  puiflant  et  très  magnanime 
prince  Henry  II.  de  ce  nom  très  Chreitien  roy  de  France  notre  louverain 
feigneur  :  et  aufli  de  très  haut  et  puiflant  prince  Philibert  Emanuë5  duc  de 
Savoye,  avec  très  haute  et  très  excellente  princeflè  madame  Marguerite  de 
France  ducheflè  de  Berry,  fœur  unique  dudit  feigneur  roy  très  Chreftien 
noftre  fouverain  feigneur,  lequel  confidérant  que  avec  les  occafions  qui 
«’offrent  et  prefentent,  les  armes  maintenant  efloignées  de  toute  cruauté  et 
violence,  fe  peuvent  et  doivent  emploier  avec  plaifir  et  utilité  par  ceux  qui 
défirent  s’efprouver  et  exerciter  en  tous  vertueux  et  loüable  faits  et  aétes. 
Fait  a  fçavoir  a  tous  princes,  feigneurs,  gentils-hommes,  chevaliers,  et 
efcuyers,  fuivant  le  fait  des  armes,  et  defirans  faire  preuve  de  leurs  perlonnes 
en  icelles,  pour  inciter  les  jeunes  a  vertu,  et  recommander  la  proüeflè  des 
expérimentez,  qu’en  la  ville  capitale  de  Paris  le  pas  efi:  ouvert  par  fa  majefle 
très-Chreftienne,  et  par  les  princes  de  Ferrare,  Alfonfe  d’Eft,  François  de 
Lorraine  duc  de  Guyfe,  pair  et  grand  chambellan  de  France,  et  Jacques  de 
Savoye  duc  de  Nemours,  tous  chevaliers  de  l’ordre,  pour  eflre  tenu  contre 
tous  venans  deuëment  qualifiez,  à  commencer  au  feiziéme  jour  de  Juin 
prochain,  et  continuant  julques  à  l’accompliflèment  et  effet  des  emprifes,  et 
articles  qui  s’enfuivent. 

‘  La  1 .  Emprife  à  cheval  en  lice,  en  double  pièce  4  coups  de  lance  et  une 
pour  la  dame. 

4  La  2.  Emprife,  à  coups  d’efpée  à  cheval,  un  à  un,  ou  deux  a  deux  a  la 
volonté  des  maiftres  du  camp. 

4  La  3.  Emprife  à  pied,  3  coups  de  pique,  et  6  d’efpée  en  harnois 
d’homme  de  pied,  fourniront  lefdits  tenans  de  lances  de  pareille  longueur  et 
groffeur,  d’efpées  et  piques,  aux  choix  des  affaillans. 

4  Et  fi  en  courant  aucun  donne  au  cheval,  il  fera  mis  hors  des  rancs,  fans 
plus  y  retourner,  fi  le  roy  ne  l’ordonne.  Et  a  tout  ce  que  deflus  feront 
ordonnez  4  maiftres  de  camp,  pour  donner  ordre  a  toutes  chofes.  Et  celuy 
des  affaillans  qui  aura  le  plus  rompu,  et  le  mieux  fait,  aura  le  prix  dont  la 
valeur  fera  a  la  difcretion  des  juges.  Pareillement  celuy  qui  aura  le  mieux 
combattu  a  l’efpée  et  a  la  pique,  aura  aufli  le  prix  a  la  difcretion  defdits 
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juges.  Seront  tenus  les  alîaillans  tant  de  ce  royaume,  comme  cflrangers,  de 
venir  toucher  a  l’un  des  efcus  qui  feront  pendus  au  perron,  au  bout  de  la 
lice,  felon  les  defiufdites  emprifes,  ou  toucher  a  plufieurs  d’eux,  a  leur  choix, 
eu  a  tous,  s’ils  veulent  :  et  la  trouveront  un  officier  d’armes,  qui  les  recevra 
pour  les  enrooler,  felon  qu’ils  voudront,  et  les  efcus  qu’ils  auront  touchez. 
Seront  auffi  tenus  les  affaillans  d’apporter  ou  faire  apporter  par  un 
gentil-homme,  audit  officier  d’armes  leur  efeu  armoié  de  leurs  armoiries, 
pour  iceluy  pendre  audit  perron  trois  jours  durant,  avant  le  commencement 
dudit  tournoy  :  et  en  cas  que  dans  le  dit  temps  ils  n’apportent  ou  envoient 
leurs  efcus,  i’s  ne  feront  receues  audit  tournoy,  fans  le  conge  des  tenans. 
En  figne  de  vérité,  nous  Henry  par  la  grace  de 'Dieu  roy  de  France,  avons 
figné  ce  préfent  eferit  de  nôtre  main.  Fait  à  Paris  le  22  May  1559.  Signé 
Henry  et  du  Thier.’ 

Montjoye  king  at  arms  in  France,  in  the  defeription  which  he  gives  of 
the  above  pas  d’armes,  obferves,  that  the  fifth  emprife  was,  6  que  les  tenans 
fe  trouveroient  dans  un  behourt,  autrement  dit  baftillon,  deliberez  fe  deffendre 
contre  tous  venans,  avec  harnois  de  guerre.’  The  behourt,  therefore,  was 
a  fort  of  baftion,  or  cable  made  of  wood  or  other  materials,  which  the 
holders  of  the  tournament  undertook  to  defend  againft  all  who  fhould 
attack  it.  This  military  exercife  was  a  dependence  on  tournaments,  which 
word  comprehended  every  kind  of  diicipline  that  was  praélifed  to  teach  the 
nobility  the  art  of  war,  and  the  behourt  feems  to  have  been  invented  to 
Ihew  the  manner  of  attacking,  and  taking  places  by  fealado. 

It  is  to  the  fame  ule  we  muft  refer  the  games  of  4  L’Efpinette,’  which 
have  been  fo  frequent  in  the  town  of  Lille  in  Flanders.  They  were  a  fort 
of  tournaments  or  j  ufts  performed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the 
great  lords  made  no  difficulty  of  partaking.  Thefe  games  and  thefe 
tournaments  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Bouhourd,  as  Buzelin 
remarks  ;  and  he  adds,  that  fome  of  them  date  their  origin  and  inftitutiom 
from  the  reign  of  St  Louis. 

The  laft  of  all  thelë  military  exercifes  which  I  mentioned  is  that  of 
4  the  Quintain,’  which  is  a  half  figure  of  a  man  placed  on  a  poll,  and 
turning  on  a  pivot,  lo  that  if  the  alfailant  does  not  with  his  lance  hit  him 
right  on  the  middle  of  the  brealt,  but  on  the  extremities,  he  makes  the  figure 


turn  round,  which,  having  a  ftaff  or  fword  in  his  right  hand  and  a  buckler 
on  the  other,  ftrikes  the  perfon  who  fhall  have  given  him  an  ill-aimed  blow- 
This  exercife  feems  to  have  been  invented  to  teach  thofe  who  uled  the  lance 
to  point  it  well  ;  for  in  tilts  they  were  bound  to  give  their  thrufts  between 
the  four  members,  or  they  were  blamed  for  their  awkwardnefs. 

The  nobles  were  fo  palfionately  fond  of  tournaments  that  they  chofe 
thefe  occafions  to  be  knighted  ;  and  the  greater  number  they  had  aflifted  at, 
the  greater  was  their  reputation  for  valour  and  addrefs.  John  duke  of 
Brabant,  who  loft  his  life  at  a  juft  in  the  year  1294-,  had  been  prefent 
at  feventy  tournaments,  as  well  in  France,  England,  Germany,  as  in  other 
diftant  countries.  So  that  when  it  was  meant  to  praife  a  knight,  it  was  faid 
that  he  had  frequented  tournaments. 

Kings  likewife  greatly  favoured  gentlemen  on  thefe  occafions,  and  iftued 
-edidts  declaring,  that  they  could  not  be  arrefted,  nor  their  goods  feized  for 
debt,  while  they  were  at  tournaments. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  differtation  by  an  ordinance  on  tournaments,  taken  from 
an  ancient  Ceremonial,  and  which  is  in  the  following  words  : 

4  C’eft  la  maniéré  et  l’ordonnance,  et  comment  on  foulloit  faire 
anciennement  les  tournois. 

4  Item,  le  cry  eft  tel.  Or  oyez,  feigneurs  chevaliers  que  je  vous  fais 
afçavoir  le  grand  digne  pardon  d’armes,  et  le  grand  digne  tournoyement  de 
par  les  François,  et  de  par  les  Vermandoiciens  et  Beauvoifins,  de  par  les 
Poitiers  *,  et  le  Corbeiois,  de  par  les  Arthifiens,  et  les  Flamens,  de  par  les 
Champenois  et  les  Normans  de  par  les  Angevins,  Poitevins,  et  Tourangeaux, 
de  par  les  Bretons  et  Manceaux,  de  par  les  Rives  f  et  Hafbegnons  if,  et  de 
par  tous  autres  chevaliers,  qui  accordez  s'y  font,  et  accordèrent  qui  venir  y 
vouldront,  a  eftre  aus  hoftieux  accompagnez  le  dimanche  après  le  St  Remy, 
et  les  difeurs  prins  Percheval  de  Varennes,  et  Witalfe  hre  de  Campregnv  §, 
et  conlèillers  le  fire  de  Meullant,  et  le  fire  de  Hangeft,  et  pour  faire  feneftre 
le  Lundy,  pour  tournoier  le  mardy,  et  de  batefift  marthe  ||,  pour  ce  qu’il  ne 

■*  Picards,— thofe  near  to  Pois.  f  Riffuarii,— Germans  near  the  Rhine. 

X  Navarrois, — Hafbanienles. 
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auroit  pas  fes  chevaus,  ne  fon  harnois,  il  pourroit  faire  ceffer  le  tournoy 
jufques  à  jeudy,  qu’il  eft  fin  de  la  fepmaine,  et  qui  ne  le  voudroit  attendre, 
et  que  l’on  tournoyaft,  ce  feroit  un  tournoyement  fans  accord,  et  doivent 
le  héraut  crier,  que  l’on  boute  hors  les  bannières,  blafons,  ou  houflès  d’efcu, 
ou  enfeignes  d’armes,  pourquoy  on  puifie  tournoyer  par  accord. 

4  Item,  doivent  les  difeurs  aller  avec  les  hérauts  aux  lieux,  ou  les  feigneurs 
donnent  à  manger  aux  chevaliers,  ou  aux  places  ou  ils  pourroient  trouver 
lefdits  chevaliers,  qu’ils  viennent  armez  pour  tournoier,  et  prendre  les  fois 
defdits  chevaliers,  qui  ne  porteront  efpées,  armures,  ne  ballons  affuftiez 
n’enfonceront  les  armes,  eftaquetes  aftifes  par  lefdits  difeurs,  et  tiendront  le 
dit  defdits  difeurs.  -  * 

6  Item,  la  veille  du  tournoy  doivent  faire,  s’il  leur  plaift,  les  chevaliers 
mettre  les  felles,  fur  leurs  chevaux,  et  de  leurs  efeuiers,  pincheres  et 
chamfroy  de  leurs  armes,  afin  qu’on  puilfe  voir  et  connoiftre  l’eftofle  et 
l’eftat  de  chacun  endroit  foy,  et  ne  peut  avoir  chafcun  chevalier  que  deux 
efeuiers,  s’il  ne  veut  mentir  tant  foit  grand  fire. 

4  Item,  le  jour  du  tournoy  doivent  les  chevaliers  aller  aux  melfes,  et 
faire  faire  les  places  à  l’efpée,  et  doivent  les  difeurs  aller  voir  la  place  ou  le 
tournoy  doit  eftre  fait  fans  advantage,  et  attacher  les  attaches  en  chafcune 
route,  es  battailles  il  y  doit  avoir  deux  eftachettes  de  part,  et  l’autre  d’autre 
part,  et  la  doivent  les  chevaliers  effongniés  chevaux  et  harnois  tout  affermez, 
fans  qu’on  leur  puilfe  rien  meffaire,  s’ils  ne  veulent  fiancier  leur  ferment,  et 
mentir  leur  foy. 

4  Item,  doivent  les  difeurs  à  l’heure  qu’ils  verront  qu’il  fera  temps,  foit 
â  jour  de  tournoier  au  matin,  ou  aux  vefpres  faire  crier  *  Lailfer  :  et  lors  fe 
doivent  toutes  maniérés  de  chevaliers  et  efeuiers  eux  armer,  et  doivent  les 
hérauts  affez-tôt  après  crier,  liiez  hors,  feigneurs  chevaliers,  liiez  hors.  Et 
quand  les  chevaliers  font  hors,  et  chafcun  eft  retrait  en  fa  bannière,  et  en  fa 
route,  ou  en  la  route  de  fon  ilsüe,  les  difeurs  viennent  par  devant  les 
battailles,  et  font  palfer  ceux  qui  ont  ordonné  pour  palier,  pour  faire  le 
tournoy,  à  compte  de  chafcun  chevalier,  toutfois  audit  des  feigneurs  fous 
qui  ils  font. 


*  L’ liiez. 
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4  Item,  ce  fait,  les  deux  difeurs  fe  doivent  mettre  en  place  devant  le& 
battaillcs,  et  fe  doivent  quitter  la  foy  l’un  à  l’autre,  et  lors  eft  le  tournoy 
par  accord,  et  fe  mettront  les  pays  chafcun  au  droit  de  fon  ifsüe,  et  doivent 
les  hérauts  porter  les  bannières,  et  des  communes  de  chafcun  pays,  felon  ce 
que  ils  ont  accoutumé,  et  au  cas  qu’ils  ne  voudroient  quitter  leur  foy  l’un- 
â  l’autre,  le  tournoy  feroit  fans  accord. 

4  Item,  fi-toft  que  le  roy  des  heraux,  et  les  autres  heraux  verront  que 
le  tournoy  aura  alfes  duré,  et  qu’  il  fera  fur  le  tard,  et  temps  de  partir,  ils 
doivent  faire  lever  les  eftaches,  et  crier,  Seigneurs  chevaliers  allez  vous-en, 
vous  ne  pouvez  huymets  ne  perdre,  ne  gagner,  car  les  eftachettes  font 
levées. 

‘  Item,  quand  les  chevaliers  feront  revenus  à  leurs  hoftels,  ils  fe 
defarmeront,  et  laveront  leurs  vifages,  et  viendront  manger  devers  les 
feigneurs  qui  donnent  à  manger,  et  tandis  que  les  chevaliers  feront  aftis  au 
fouper,  feront  prins  lefdits  difeurs,  avec  le  roy  defdits  heraux,  accompagnez 
de  deux  chevaliers,  tels  comme  ils  voudront  prendre,-  pour  faire  l’enquefte 
des  bienfaifans  :  et  en  l’enquefte  faifant,  les  chevaliers  que  parleront,  diront 
leurs  advis,  ils  en  nommeront  trois  ou  quatre,  ou  tant  qu’  il  leur  plaira  de 
bienfaifans,  et  au  derrain  ils  fe  rapporteront  à  un,  lequel  ils  nommeront,, 
et  celuy  emportera  la  voix,  et  ainfi  ce  fait  de  main  en  main  à  tous  les 
chevaliers,  et  prennent  morceaux  de  pain,  et  celuy  qui  plus  en  a,  c’eft 
celuy  qui  pafle  route;  et  ceux  qui  font  l’enquefte  lont  ferment  qu’il  la  feront 
bien  et  loyaument. 

‘  Item,  et  au  cas  que  le  tournoy  fe  feroit  fans  accord,  la  partie  qui  feroit 
déconfite,  celui  qui  demourroit  derrenier  à  cheval  d’icelle  partie  defconfite 
auroit  le  heaume  comme  le  mieux  defïéndant,  et  l’autre  partie  celui  qui 
feroit  le  mieux  aftaillant  auroit  l’efpée. 

‘  Item,  le  lendemain  du  tournoy  s’il  y  a  aucun  deftord  de  droit  d’armes* 
tant  de  ceulx  gagnez  ou  perdus,  comme  des  chevaliers  tirez  à  terre,  depuis 
les  eftaches  levees,  et  comme  de  tous  autres  droits,  foient  d’oftel  prins, 
d'oftel  armeures,  ou  autres  choies  quelconques,  il  en  eft  à  l’ordonnance  et 
juges  des  chevaliers. 

‘  Item,  on  doit  parler  aux  efehevins,  aux  majeurs  et  governeurs  des 
bonnes  villes,  ou  le  tournoy  le  doit  faire,  d’avoir  prix  railonnable  de  ce  qui 
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eft  neceiïâire,  c’eft  à  favoir  de  foing,  avoyne,  nappes,  toüailles,  et  de  toute 
autre  vaifîèlle  és  hoftieux,  chafcun  endroit  foy,  la  ou  il  fera  logiê,  ou  faire 
prix  fur  les  hoftilaiges,  lits,  et  vaiftèaux,  et  au  cheval  foing  et  avoyne  de 
hors:  il  eft  dit  que  fe  aucun  chevalier  n’a  dequoy  payer  fon  hoftelaige,  qu’il 
fafîè  courtoifement  fin  et  accord.’ 

Then  follows  a  declaration,  fpecifying  what  armour  the  knights  and 
efquires  fhould  arm  themfelves  with. 

4  Premièrement,  un  harnois  de  jambes  couvert  de  cuir  coufu  à  efguillettes 
au  long  de  la  jambe,  jufques  au  genoüil,  et  deux  attaches  larges  pour  attacher 
à  fon  barruier  *  et  fouleres  values  attachez  aux  grues. 

4  Item,  cuiftès  et  poullains  de  cuir,  armoiez  de  Varennes  des  armes  au 
chevalier. 

4  Item,  une  chauffe  de  mailles  pardeffus  le  harnois  de  jambes,  attachée 
au  brayer  comme  dit  eft,  par  deffus  les  cuiffes,  et  uns  efperons  dorez,  qui 
font  attachez  à  une  cordelette  autour  de  la  jambe,  afin  que  la  molette  ne 
tourne  deffous  le  pied. 

4  Item,  uns  anciens,  et  unes  efpaulieres. 

4  Item,  paus  et  manchez  qui  font  attachez  à  la  cuirie,  et  la  cuirie  à  tout 
lès  efgrappes  fur  les  efpaules,  et  une  feurleliere  fur  le  pis  •f*  d’avant. 

4  Item,  bracheres  à  tout  les  houfon,  et  le  han  efcuçon  de  la  bannière 
fur  le  col  couvert  de  cuir,  avec  les  tonneres  pour  les  attacher  au  braier  à  la 
cuirie  :  et  fur  le  bacinet  une  coiffe  J  de  mailles,  et  un  bel  orfroy  pardevant 
le  front  qui  veult. 

4  Item,  bracellets  attachez  aux  efpaules  à  la  cuirie. 

4  Item,  un  gaignepain  pour  mettre  es  mains  du  chevalier. 

4  Item,  un  heaume,  et  le  tymbre,  tel  comme  il  voudra. 

4  Item,  deux  chaines  à  attachier  à  la  poitrine  de  la  cuirie,  une  pour 
l’efpee,  et  l’autre  pour  le  bafton  en  deux  vigeres  §  pour  le  heaume 
attacher. 


*  Brayer — breeches. 
|  AL  Crefte. 
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4  Item,  le  harnois  de  l’efcuyer  fera  tout  pareil,  excepte  qu*  il  ne  doit 
avoir  milles  chances  de  maille,  ne  coiffette  de  maille  fur  le  bacinet,  mais 
doit  avoir  un  chappeau  de  Montauban,  et  fi  ne  doit  avoir  nulles  bracheres,. 
et  des  autres  chofes  peut  s’armer  comme  un  chevalier,  et  ne  doit  point  avoir 
de  fautour  à  fa  felle.* 


DISSERTATION  VIII. 


ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  LA  CHICANE,  OR  GAME  OF  BALL  ON  HORSEBACK, 


X  have  entered  too  deeply  into  the  hiftory  of  military  exercifes,  not  to  fay 
fbmething  of  La  Chicane,  which  forms  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  not 
unworthy  the  refearches  of  the  curious,,  as  it  is  not  generally  und:rltood, 
and  difcovers  to  us  a  kind  of  horfemanfhip,  particularly  praétifed  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  weftern 
nations.  It  has  not,  however,  been  fo  peculiarly  their  awn,  that  we  may 
not,  with  fome  reafon,  fay  they  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Latins,  fince  the 
name  certainly  came  from  them,  and  it  is  ftili  in  ufe  with  us. 

Dexterity  in  the  management  of  a  horfe,  which  in  French  is  called 
*  Manege,’  a  word  taken  from  the  Italian,  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  exercifes 
for  thofe  who  follow  the  military  profeflion.  We  confequently  find  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  praétifed  it  from  the  earlieft  times  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  to  bring  this  art  to  greater  perfection,  invented  horfe-races.  They 
not  only  found  out  the  method  of  teaching  them  to  move  or  wheel  at  the 
flighted:  fignal  of  the  rider,  but  they  were  defirous  that  the  cavalier  fhould. 
acquire  fuch  a  firmnefs  of  feat,  that  however  violent  the  plunges  of  a  horfe 
might  be,  he  could  never  be  thrown  to  the  ground,  being,  as  it  were,  glued 
to  the  faddle  *. 


no 


Thefe  are  the  exercifes  called  by  Suetonius  4  Exercitationes  equorum. 
campeftres  from  being  performed  in  the  country.  Cinnamus  fays, 
that  the  ancients  invented  a  manly  exercife  for  emperors  only,  their 
children,  and  the  great  lords  of  their  courts,  which  was  as  follows.  The 
young  princes  having  divided  themfelves  into  an  equal  number  of  divifions 
and  perfons,  remained  on  horfeback,  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  fpacious 
plain  :  a  leathern  ball,  of  the  lize  of  an  apple,  being  thrown  between 
them,  the  two  parties  fet  off  full  gallop  after  it,  each  having  a  racquet  in 
his  hand  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  at  this  day  at  tennis,  the  invention  of 
which  does  not  feem  fo  recent  as  Eftienne  Pafquier  wifhes  to  perfuade  usf . 
The  conteft  was,  who  ihould  ftrike  the  ball  beyond  the  bounds  marked  for 
it,  fo  that  thofe  who  drove  it  the  fartheft  remained  conquerors.  This  author 
remarks,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  exercife,  and  that  great  perfonal  rilks  were 
run  of  being  unhorfed,  or  grievoufly  wounded,  for  thofe  engaged  therein 
were  forced  to  gallop  after  the  ball  without  any  regularity  ;  and,  to  ftrike 
it  with  their  racquets,  they  were  obliged  to  bend  their  bodies  on  each  fide  of 
the  horfe  almofi:  to  the  ground.  They  often  ran  againlf,  and  reciprocally 
wounded  each  other,  and,  from  the  fhocks  of  their  encounters  on  full  gallop, 
were  thrown  to  the  ground.  Anna  Comnena  writes,  that  when  her  father 
Alexis  was  amufing  himfelf  at  this  game,  Tattice,  one  of  thofe  who  were 
playing  with  him,  was  run  away  with  by  his  horfe  againft  the  emperor,  and 
wounded  him  fo  feverely  on  the  knee  and  foot,  that  he  felt  the  conlequences 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Cinnamus  writes,  in  his  fourth  book,  that  the 
emperor  Manuel,  grandfon  to  Alexis,  exercifmg  himfelf  at  this  game,  fell 
from  his  horfe,  and  was  wounded  fo  feverely  on  the  thigh  and  hand  that 
his  life  was  defpaired  of. 

The  game  of  4  La  Choie,*  (foot-ball)  which  is  dill  in  ufe  among  the 
peafantry  of  the  provinces,  has  fome  connection  with  the  above-mentioned 
exercife,  excepting,  indeed,  that  it  is  performed  by  perfons  on  foot.  On 
certain  folemn  days  of  the  year,  and  mod  commonly  on  the  fedivals  of  the 


*  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  83. 

+  Pafquier  en  fes  Recher,  de  France,  1.  4.  c.  15. 
t  Anna  Comn.  1.  9.  p*  259. 
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patron  faints  of  the  villages,  the  peafants  invite  their  neighbours  to  this 
game.  When  affembled,  they  throw  a  large  leathern  ball  on  the  public 
road,  half  way  between  two  villages,  when  all  kick  it  with  their  feet  as  hard 
as  poflible,  and  whichever  party  kick  it  into  their  village,  they  bear  away  the 
viélory,  and  the  prize  that  has  been  offered. 

But  to  return  to  the  game  of  ball  on  horfeback,  which  the  Greeks  call 
4  Tzycanifterium,’  it  feems  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  its 
origin,  and  that  at  the  firft  it  was  nothing  more  than  what  is  now  praélifed 
in  Languedoc,  and  called  the  game  of  La  Chicane,  and  in  other  provinces 
the  game  of  Mall,  except  that  in  Languedoc  this  game  is  played  in  the 
open  country  and  on  the  high  roads,  where  they  drive  with  a  fmall  mallet, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  flick,  of  proportioned  length,  a  ball  of  boxwood.  In 
other  parts,  this  game  was  played  in  long  alleys  planted  with  trees,  and  the 
Tides  inclofed  with  planks  of  wood. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  4  Chicane,’  as  all  conjectures 
on  fimilar  lubjeCts  are  for  the  molt  part  doubtful,  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  attempt  it.  I  dare  not  advance  that  it  comes  from  the  englilh 
word  4  Chicken  fo  that  4  Chicaner’  would  Teem  to  be  derived  from  the 
imitation  of  young  poultry,  who  are  accuftomed  to  run  after  each  other,  to 
fnatch  the  morfels  out  of  their  beaks,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greeks  gallop 
after  their  antagonifls,  to  feize  and  drive  away  the  ball  from  them* 

However  this  may  be,  1  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word 
4  Chicane,’  now  in  ufe  to  fignify  the  tricks  of  fuitors  in  courts  of  juftice,. 
and  which  the  old  french  pra&ioners  of  the  law  called  4  Barres,’  has  been 
taken  from  this  exercife,  each  party  endeavouring,  by  affeded  delays,  and 
ufelefs  proceedings,  to  embarrafs  and  hurt  his  opponent,  and,  as  we  vulgarly 
fay,  boxing  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  what  thole  who  play  at 
this  game  of  chicane  do,  and,  by  the  mutual  embarraffments  they  caufè,  make 
it  laft  the  longer. 
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DISSERTATION  IX. 


fi  KNIGHT  S -BANNERETS. 


Nobility  of  birth  has  been  ever  held  in  particular  efteem  by  all  the  dates 
of  the  univerfe  excepting  the  Turks  and  Chinefe,  by  whom  it  is  not 
confidered.  They  refer  every  thing  to  virtue  and  perfonal  qualities, 
without  regarding  blood  or  birth,  according  to  the  expreflions  of  an 
ambaffador  of  the  emperor  Ferdinard  I.  *  But  France  has  been  the 
kingdom  in  the  world  where  the  nobles  have  enjoyed  the  greateft 
advantages,  forming  the  firft  order  in  the  ftate  :  the  governments  of 
provinces  and  towns  are  intruded  folely  to  their  care  ;  and  it  has  always 
been  fuppofed  that  the  ftrength  of  the  realm  refided  in  their  perfons,  from 
the  generofity  natural  to  them,  and  the  eminent  courage  that  was,  as  it  were, 
attached  to  them. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  charaéter  of  nobility  is  uniform,  and 
that  it  is  not  improperly  faid,  that  one  gentleman  is  not  more  a  gentleman 
than  another,  yet  there  have  always  been  various  degrees  among  the  nobles, 
which  have  conftituted  the  different  orders  among  them.  Some  have 
been  raifed  higher  than  others,  from  dignities  conferred  by  the  prince, 
others  by  the  prerogatives  which  their  rank  and  title  of  chevaliers  gave 
them;  fo  that  wc  obferve  there  have  been  in  France  three  degrees,  and  three 
orders  of  nobility.  The  firft,  is  that  of  Barons,  which  comprehended  every 
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gentleman  raifed  to  that  dignity,  on  account  of  the  title  granted  him  by  his- 
fovereign,  or  from  his  fiefs,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  bear  a 
banner  in  the  armies  of  the  king,  to  condutT  thither  his  vaffals,  and  to  have 
a  particular  war-cry.  It  is  for  this  reafon  they  are  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  bannerets,  and  often  under  the  general  one  of  barons  *.  The 
fécond  order  was  that  of  Bachelors,  or  fimple  knights,  and  the  third  that  of 
Efquires. 

The  nobility  of  Béarn  were  in  a  fimilar  manner  divided  into  barons^ 
cavers  or  knights,  and  do  managers  or  damoifeaux,  which  are  thofe  we 
call  efquires.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon  had  alfo  three  orders  of  nobility  ^ 
the  firft  was  that  of  4  Ricos  Hombres,’  the  fécond  that  of  4  Cavalleros,’  and 
the  third  the  4  Infançons,’  which  are  damoifeaux  or  efquires*  The  Ricos> 
Hombres,  or  the  rich  men,  were  the  principal  barons  of  the  kingdom:  they 
had  a  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  great 
moveable  fiefs  of  the  crown.  They  were  bound  by  thefe  fiefs  to  ferve  the 
prince  in  his  wars,  and  were  obliged  to  lead  thither  their' vaflals  under  their 
banners,  whence  they  were  called  4  Ricos  hombres  de  Senêra  ;*  that  is  to 
fay,  Bannerets  ;  and  becaufe  thefe  rich  men  led  their  vaflals  to  war  under 
their  banners,  and  they  were  ufually  inverted  with  the  quality  of  knighthood,, 
it  has  thence  occurred,  that  thefe  barons  have  mort  commonly  been  known 
under  the  title  of  4  Knights-bannerets.’ 

Other  knights,  who  had  not  this  prerogative,  were  vulgarly  called 
4  Bachelors,’  that  is  to  fay,  4  Bas-Chevaliers,’  from  being  of  the  fécond 
order,  and  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  barons.-  So  that  thefe  knights  refembled 
the  counts  of  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  order,  in  the  court  of  the  roman 
emperors..  But  as  my  defign  at  prefent  is  to  fpeak  only  of  knights 
bannerets,  having  fo  pledged  myfelf  in  my  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
lord  de  Joinville,  I  fhall  not  now  fay  any  thing  of  knights-bachelors,  nor 
®f  this  fécond  order  of  nobility. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  term  4  Banneret’  was  generally  applied* 
to  the  firft  order  of  nobility,  and  that  it  comprehended  gentlemen  of  fuperior 
rank,  who  had  a  right  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  armies  of  their  prince.  The 


*  P.  Divæus,  1.  T.  Rer  Brabant,  p.  85 *■ 
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greater  number  of  authors  have  ufed  it  in  this  fenfe.  Rigord  often  employs 
it  in  fpeaking  of  the  lords  made  prifoners  by  Philippes  Augufte  at  the  battle 
of  Bovines.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  fee  knights-bannerets  mentioned 
by  other  writers  under  the  fimple  term  of  barons.  The  laws  of  Simon 
count  de  JYlontfort,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Alby,  Carcalfone,  Befiers  and 
Razez,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1212,  fpecially  comprehend  knights-bannerets 
under  this  name,  diftinguifhing  them  from  fimple  knights,  who  are  noticed 
as  bachelors.  We  mu  ft,  however,  acknowledge,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  barons  and  bannerets.  For  thofe  who  were  ftyled  barons 
pofleffed  great  fiefs,  held  under  the  crown,  or  from  fome  fovereign  prince  ; 
but  becaufe  there  were  no  barons  who  had  not  the  right  to  bear  a  banner  in 
the  armies,  from  the  great  lordfhips  or  manors  they  pofTeffed,  which  had 
feveral  vaflals,  it  has  happened  that  this  title  has  been  indifcriminately  given 
to  all  bannerets.  Du  Tillet  fays,  that  the  count  de  Maval  difputed  with  the 
lord  de  Couëquen,  in  Brittany,  his  title  of  baron,  maintaining  that  he  was 
only  a  banneret  from  having  raifed  his  banner,  for  which  he  was  laughed  at, 
and  called  the  Knight  of  the  Square  Banner. 

To  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  banneret,  it  was  not  fufficient  to  be  powerful 
in  fiefs  and  vafials  :  it  was  neceftàry  to  be  a  gentleman  of  name,  and  bearing 
arms.  This  laft  qualification  was  eflential  ;  and  as  I  have  not  obferved  any 
writer  explain  the  force  of  thefe  words,  I  propofe  to  deliver  my  fentiments 
on  them  in  the  fucceeding  differtation. 

The  old  Ceremonial  thus  defcribes  the  form  and  manner  of  making 
bannerets  : 

*  Comme  un  bachelier  peut  lever  bannière,  et  devenir  banneret. 

«  Quant  un  bacheler  a  grandement  *  fervi  et  fuivy  la  guerre,  et  que  il  a 
affez  terre,  et  qu’il  puifïè  avoir  gentilfhommes  f,  fes  hommes,  et  pour 
accompagner  fa  bannière,  il  peut  licitement  lever  bannière,  et  non 
autrement.  Car  nul  homme  ne  doit  porter,  ne  lever  bannière  en  bataille, 
s’il  n’a  du  moins  cinquante  hommes  d’armes,  tous  fes  hommes  et  les  archiers- 
et  arbaleftriers  qui  y  appartiennent.  Et  s’il  les  a,  il  doit  à  la  premiere 


'*  In  another  copy,  Longuement. 

f  —  ■  ■■■,  Tant  comme  il  puilfe  tenir  50  geniilfhommes. 


battaille,  ou  il  fe  trouvera,  apporter  un  pennon  de  fes  armes,  et  doit  venir 
au  conncftable,  ou  aux  marefchaux,  ou  à  celui  qui  fera  lieutenant  de  l’oi% 
pour  le  prince  requérir  qu’il  porte  bannière  * * * §,  et  s’il  lui  oRroient^-doit' 
fommer  les  heraux  pour  tefmoignage  ,  et  doivent  couper  la  queüe  du 
pennon,  et  alors  le  doit  porter  et  lever  avant  les  autres  bannières,  au  deffoubs-- 
des  autres  barons.’ 

There  is  in  this  fame  Ceremonial  another  chapter  refpeéffing  the  banneret,, 
and  in  thefe  terms  : 

4  Comme  fe  doit  maintenir  un  banneret  en  bataille. 

4  Le  banneret  doit  avoir  cinquante  lances,  et  les  gens  de  trait  qui  y? 
appartiennent:  c’efff  a  favoir  les  xxv  pour  combattre,  et  les  autres xxv  poar 
lui  et  fa  bannière  garder.  Et  doit  eftre  fa  bannière  deffoubs  des  barons. 
Et  §  s’il  y  a  autres  bannières,  ils  doivent  mettre  leurs  bannières  à  1’onneur, 
chacun  felon  fou  endroit,  et  pareillement  tout  homme  qui  porte  bannière.’ 

I  have  inferted  the  exaéff  words  from  the  Ceremonial,  to  avoid  dividing; 
them  in  the  continuation  of  this  differtation,as  well  as  to  examine  and  compare 
them  with  thofe  audiors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjecff  of  bannerets.. 
To  begin  with  the  preliminary  conditions  required  for  obtaining  this 
dignity,  we  obferve  that  the  candidate  for  the  honour  of  banneret  muff  be  a: 
knight,  and  one  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  following  the  wars. 
R  is  certain  that  thofe  who  wifhed  to  difplay  their  banner  muff  have  been' 
knights;  and  hiftory  affords  us  an  infinity  of  examples  of  thofe  who  in  times- 
of  war  were  defirous  lb  to  do,  and  were  not  knights,  but  caufed  themfelves 
to  be  fo  created  before  they  difplayed  their  banner.  The  fons  of  kings  were 
not  difpenfed  from  this  law,  as  we  fee  in  Froiffart,  who,  {peaking  of  a  battle 
about  to  take  place  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  fays,  4  Adoncques  fuff  le 
comte  de  Douglas  fon  fils  chevalier,  nomme  meffire  Jacques,  et  lui  fift  lever 
bannière  :  et  la  fid- il  deux  chevaliers  des  fils  du  roy  d’Efcoffe,  meffire. 


*  Soit  banneret. 

+  Faire  tonner  les  trompettes  pour  témoigner. 

J  Garner  fon  corps  et  fa  bannière. 

§  Et  s’il  y  a  autres  bannières  en  honneur  felon  qu’ils  font  nobles,  et  pareillement  tous  hommes  qtâu 
jortent  bannière  , 


Robert  et  mefiire  David,  et  tous  deux  levèrent  bannière,’  Froiffart,  vol. 
,ehap.  10. 

Another  condition  required  from  the  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
banneret,  and  the  molt  effential,  was,  that  he  fhould  have  large  landed 
poffeffions,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  valfals  to  accompany  his  banner.  It 
was  for  this  reafon  that  the  Spaniards  called  bannerets  ‘  Ricos  hombres,’ 
and  the  French  ‘The  rich  men,’  as  I  have  before  lhewn.  On  the  contrary, 
limple  knights  were  dyled  ‘  pauvres  hommes,’  in  the  roll  of  knights  who 
followed  St  Louis  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  ‘  Et  ed  à  favoir  qu’il  doit 
parler  à  chafcun  banneret  un  cheval,  et  li  chevaux  emporte  le  garçon  qui  le 
garde,  et  doit  palier  le  banneret  lui  lixieme  de  perfonne,  et  le  pauvre  homme 
loi  tiers.’ 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  vaffals,  the  Ceremonial  orders,  that  a 
banneret  fhould  have  under  his  command  fifty  men  at  arms,  befides  the 
archers  and  crofs-bows  attached  to  them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horfe  ;  for  Froiffart  tells  us,  that  twenty  thoufand  men  at  arms  made 
fixty  thoufand  effective  men  in  battle,  each  man  at  arms  having  two  men 
on  horleback  as  his  followers. 

Olivier  de  la  Marche  writes,  that,  according  to  ancient  cudoms,  it  was 
neceffary  that  the  pennon  of  him  who  pretended  to  fuch  rank  fhould  be 
attended  by  twenty-five  men  at  the  lead.  But  the  accounts  of  the  treafurers 
of  the  king’s  war-expenfes  fhew  us  the  contrary,  and  make  it  appear  that 
there  were  often  knights-bannerets  who  had  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
followers,  fome  of  whom  were  bachelors,  other  efquires.  Another 
Ceremonial  directs,  that  a  knight  or  fquire  who  withes  to  be  made  a 
banneret,  ‘  foit  accompagné  au  moins  de  quatre  ou  cinq  nobles  hommes,  et 
continuellement  de  douze  ou  feize  chevaux.’ 

It  is  true  that  in  general  when  knights-banneret  went  to  attend  their 
prince  in  his  wars,  as  the  greater  number  were  powerful  lords,  they  had  a 
more  numerous  attendance  of  vaffals,  among  whom  were  knights,  who  in 
like  manner,  were  followed  by  their  vaffals,  which  formed,  all  together,  a. 
very  handfome  company  under  the  command  of  the  banneret. 

A  banneret  was  made  by  the  prince,  or  by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the' 
army,  in  this  manner  :  the  knight  who  was  fufficiently  rich  in  lands,  and  in. 
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a  numerous  vaffalage,  to  fupport  the  ftate  and  dignity  of  a  banneret,  took 
an  opportunity  of  a  battle  being  about  to  be  fought,  to  prefent  himfelf 
before  the  prince,  or  chief  of  the  army,  having  in  his  hand  a  lance,  round 
which  was  rolled  a  pennon  of  his  emblazoned  arms,  and  then  made  his 
requeft  perfonally,  or  by  means  of  a  herald,  to  be  created  a  banneret,  in 
conlequence  of  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  the  iervices  which  his  anceftors 
had  done  the  ftate,  confidering  alfo  that  he  had  a  lufficiency  of  vaffals  to 
fupport  its  dignity.  Then  the  prince,  or  chief  of  the  army,  unrolling  the 
pennon,  cut  off  the  end,  and  made  it  fquare,  and,  on  giving  it  back  to  the 
knight,  laid  himfelf,  or  caufed  his  herald  to  fay  the  following,  or  fuch 
like  words  :  4  Reçevez  l’honneur  que  voftre  prince  vous  fait  aujourd’hui, 
foiez  bon  chevalier,  et  eonduifez  voftre  bannière  à  l’honneur  de  voftre 
lignage.’ 

The  pennon  or  pennonceau  was  the  flag  of  the  knight-bachelor,  under 
which  he  conducted  his  vaffals.  The  Ceremonial,  at  the  chapter  4  de 
l’ordonnance  du  roy  quand  il  va  en  armes,’  declares  it  in  exprefs  words, 

4  Après  les  pages  viennent  les  trompettes,  après  les  trompettes  viennent  les 
pennons  des  bacheliers,  après  les  pennons  viennent  les  bannières  des  derrains 
bannerets.’ 

And  at  the  part  where  it  defcribes  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  obfequies, 

6  La  quatrième  offrande  doit  eftre  d’un  cheval  couvert  du  trepaffé,  et  fera 
monté  deflus  un  gentilhomme,  ou  amy  du  trepafîe,  qui  portera  fa  bannière 
s’il  eft  banneret,  ou  s’il  eft  bachelier  fon  pennon.’ 

Sovereign  princes  had  both  banner  and  pennon  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
king  of  France,  his  banner  was  under  -the  charge  of  the  great  chamberlain 
of  the  crown,  and  his  pennon  under  the  care  of  the  firft  gentleman-carver. 

Froiflart  makes  mention  fomewhere  in  his  chronicles  of  the  pennon  of 
the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  realon  why  great  lords  had  both  banner  and 
pennon  is,  becaufe  they  had  a  number  of  vaffals,  the  bannerets  in  the  wars 
ranging  themlelves  under  the  banners,  and  the  bachelors  who  held  fiefs 
diredfly  from  them  under  their  pennon.  The  pennon  differed  from  the 
banner,  which  was  fquare,  by  having  a  tail  like  to  thofe  ftreamers  called  by 
the  Latins  4  Dragons  :’  it  was  this  tail  that  was  cut  off  when  they  were 
created  bannerets. 
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Froifiart,  Monftrelet,  Olivier  de  la  Marche  and  other  authors  obfervey 
that  bannerets  were  made  on  the  occafions  of  battles  or  other  military 
enterprizes  ;  but  they  were  fometimes  created  on  the  occafion  of  folemn. 
feafts  and  tournaments. 

Jacques  Valere,  in  his  treatife  6  d’armes  de  nobleiTe,’  writes,  4  S’il  eft: 
roy,  ou  prince  qui  foit  au  dit  tournoy,  et  s’il  luy  plaift  peuft  faire  de  grace 
chevaliers,  et  d’un  chevalier  un  banneret,  pour  alors  prendre  banniere.’ 

And  further  on,  6  Celui  qui  lieve  banniere  en  tournoy,  ou  en  bataille, 
doit  au  roy  d’armes,  ou  heraux  de  la  Marche,  dix  livres  parifis.’ 

This  quality  of  banneret  in  the  perfon  of  a  knight  made  him  known 
under  the  name  4  de  banniere,’  as  may  be  collected  from  various  authors, 
and  particularly  from  the  lord  de  Joinville,  when  he  fays  that  he 
accompanied  king  Louis,  4  lui  troifieme  de  banniere  ;’  that  is  to  fay,  with 
two  other  knights  bearing  banners. 

The  families  of  bannerets,  as  a  mark  of  their  prerogatives  and  nobility, 
were  called  4  hoftel  noble  et  banniere;’  and  this  title  is  given  to  the  houfe 
of  Saveufes  in  Picardy,  in  an  ancient  edi6t  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

I  add  to  the  above  remarks,  that  in  an  ordinance  of  Charles  VI II.  of 
the  year  1495,  concerning  the  rights  of  4  geolage,’  the  wife  of  a  banneret 
is  therein  fly  led  4  une  dame  bannerete.’ 

This  title  of  4  de  baniere’  was  alfo  applied  to  the  land  of  the  knight 
banneret,  which  was  fo  called  when  a  number  of  fiefs  were  dependant  on 
it,  and  confequently  a  fufficiency  of  vaffals,  to  enable  the  lord  who  pofTeffed 
it  to  raife  his  banner,  which  was  fo  well-known  a  truth  that  the  title  of 
banneret  pafifed  to  all  who  enjoyed  this  landed  property  even  before  they 
were  inverted  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

He,  therefore,  who  was  in  pollertion  of  a  banner-land  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
of  an  eftate  which  had  a  proper  number  of  vaffals  for  the  attendance  on 
a  banneret,  and  had  been  before  held  by  bannerets,  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  battle  to  difplay,  unfurl,  raife,  and  make  public  his  banner  ;  for  fuch 
are  the  different  expreflions  made  ufe  of  by  various  authors  on  this  fubjeét. 
There  was,  however,  a  difference  between  4  relever  banniere’  and  4  entrer  en 
banniere  for  he  4  entroit  en  banniere,’  who  had  the  dignity  of  banneret 
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given  him  by  the  prince  on  account  of  one  or  more  eftates  lie  was  pofiTeffed 
of,  that  iurnifhed  him  with  a  lufficiency  of  vaflals:  and  he  4  levoit  banniere,’ 
or  4  relevoit  banniere,’  who  railed  and  difplayed  the  banner  of  land  that  had 
fallen  to  him  by  right  of  iucceflion,  or  who  had  got  himfelf  created  banneret 
on  account  of  an  eftate  that  had  a  title  of  banniere,  and  of  which  he  was 
become  pofleffor.  We  learn  this  diftinétion  from  Olivier  de  la  Marche. 

I  find  that  the  old  Ceremonial  has  properly  hence  inferred  that  the 
banniere  is  the  mark  of  inveftiture  of  the  banneret,  when  it  fays,  that  the 
duke  receives  his  inveftiture  from  his  coronet,  the  marquis  from  the  ruby 
which  he  wears  on  his  middle  finger,  the  vilcount  from  the  golden  wand, 
and  barons  and  bannerets  from  the  banner.  Although  what  it  fays 
refpedling  the  marquis  and  other  dignities  may  be  fubjedt  for  criticifm,  it  is 
at  leaf!  certain  that  the  banneret  was  inverted  with  his  rank  by  virtue  of  his 
banner  ;  for,  as  the  banner  was  a  fort  of  rtandard  under  which  the  vaflals 
ranged  themfelves  to  march  to  the  wars  of  the  prince,  it  is  certain  that  all 
inveftitures  arifing  from  lands,  of  whatever  quality  they  may  be,  but  which 
give  a  right  of  leading  vaflals  to  the  wars,  are  made  by  the  banner. 

We  often  read  in  authors,  conformable  to  what  was  the  law  of  the 
Saxons,  that  in  Germany,  duchies  and  other  great  fiefs  were  by  the  emperors 
conferred  by  the  banner.  The  counts  of  Goritia  received  their  inveftiture 
from  the  doges  of  Venice  by  a  rtandard  of  red  taffeta  ;  and  the  dauphins 
of  Vienne  by  a  delphinale  fword,  and  by  the  banner  of  St  George.  I  omit 
all  other  inftances  that  may  be  quoted  from  authors  who  have  made  fimilar 
obfervations.  What  I  have  faid  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  all  the  grand  fiefs 
are  banner-fiefs,  and  that  the  banner  was  the  mark  of  inveftiture  of  thefe  fort 
of  fiefs. 

With  regard  to  the  fmaller  fiefs,  which  were  decorated  with  the  title  of 
banner,  they  had  particular  privileges.  In  the  duchy  of  Brittany  they  had  a 
right  of  holding  courts  of  juftice  on  all  crimes,  excepting  treafon  againrt  the 
prince,  and  to  ere£t  a  four  pillar  gallows.  The  poflèflbrs  might  bear  their 
arms  emblazoned  4  en  banniere,’  that  is  to  fay,  on  a  fquare  efcutcheon.  In 
Dauphiny,  the  bannerets  have  alfo  fimilar  privileges  throughout  the  extent 
■£>f  their  lordftiips,  the  right  of  infpedtion  over  the  high  roads,  of  having  a 
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procurator-fifcal,  of  inheriting  all  confifcations  for  herefy,  and  other 
prerogatives,  which  are  mentioned  by  fome  of  the  lawyers  of  thofe 
countries. 

Bannerets  had  likewife  the  privilege  of  a  war-cry,  called  6  Cry  d’armes,* 
that  particularly  attached  to  them,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  knights-bachelors, 
from  having  the  right  of  leading  their  vaffals  to  war,  and  from  being  chiefs 
of  a  large  body  of  men  at  arms. 

In  regard  to  the  emblazoning  arms  ‘  en  banniere,’  that  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  bannerets  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  of  fome 
other  provinces,  fuch  as  Poitou,  the  Coutume  of  which  has  thefe  words  : 
‘  Que  tout  feigneur  qui  a  comté,  vicomté,  ou  baronnie,  (it  clearly  points 
to  bannerets  by  this  expreflion)  peut  en  guerre,  ou  armoiries,  porter  fes 
armes  en  quarré,  ce  que  ne  peut  le  feigneur  Chaftellain,  lequel  les  peut 
feulement  porter  en  forme  d’efcuffon.* 

Knights-bannerets,  when  they  went  to  the  wars,  received  from  the  king 
'  double  the  pay  of  knights-bachelors.  The  ufual  pay  of  bannerets  was 
twenty  fols  tournois  a  day  ;  that  of  knights-bachelors,  and  efquircs 
banneret,  ten  fols  each  :  that  of  fimple  efquires  five  fols  ;  of  gentlemen  on 
foot  two  fols  ;  of  fergeants  on  foot  twelve  deniers,  and  of  crofs-bows  fifteen 
deniers.  Sometimes  the  king  augmented  this  pay,  which  was  then  called 
‘  the  great  pay  but  he  then  declared,  that  he  did  not  intend  it  fhould  be 
underflood  as  wages,  but  as  a  fort  of  loan,  as  was  done  in  the  year  1315,  or 
as  a  benefaélion,  as  it  is  thus  announced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
accounts  of  John  du  Cange,  in  the  year  1340. 
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DISSERTATION  X. 


ON  GENTLEMEN  OF  NAME,  AND  BEARING  ARMS. 


It  would  feem  that  in  the  (late  and  condition  of  nobility  there  was  not  any 
particular  prerogative  that  fhould  exalt  one  more  than  another,  but  that  it 
refembles  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  which  receives  neither  more  nor  lefs  of 
addition. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  quality  of 6  Gentilhomme 
de  nom  et  d’armes,*  was  fomething  more  elevated,  and  of  a  much  fuperior 
rank  than  that  of  the  fimple  gentleman,  fince,  whenever  there  was  occafion 
to  feleéb  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  and  whofe  genealogy  it  was  neceflary  to 
inquire  into,  fuch  as  refpetrting  the  orders  of  chivalry,  it  was  expe6ted  they 
fhould  be  inverted  with  the  above  title  *. 

Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  ftatutes  for  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  ordains,  that  the  thirty-fix  knights  of  that  order  fhall  be  gentlemen 
of  name,  and  bearing  arms,  without  reproach  f .  When  king  Louis  XI. 
inftituted  the  order  of  St  Michael  in  France,  he  faid,  ‘  We  command  that 
this  order  do  confift  of  thirty-fix  knights,  gentlemen  of  name  and  arms, 
without  reproach,  of  whom  we  ourfelf  fhall  be  one,  the  chief  and  fovereign,* 
&c.  King  Henry  III.  of  France  ordains,  in  the  15th  article  of  the  rtatutes 


*  Locrius  in  Chron  Belg.  an.  1431. 
t  Miræus  in  Diplom.  Belg.  1.  l.  6.  98-  art.  I. 


for  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  all  the  knights  of  it  (hall  be  i  gentlemen 
of  name,  and  bearing  arms  for  three  generations  at  the  leaft.’  The  ordinance* 
of  Blois  declares,  4  That  no  one  fhall  be  inverted  with  the  rank  of  bailiff 
or  fenefchal  at  the  enfuing  ftates-general,  unlei's  he  be  a  gentleman  of  name, 
and  bearing  arms.’ 

From  thefe  declarations  I  conclude,  that  the  gentlemen  of  ‘  nom  et 
d’armes’  were  of  fuperior  rank  to  the  common  ;  for  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
require  this  qualification,  if  it  were  not  more  eminent  than  fimple  nobility. 
But  as  there  are  various  opinions  on  this  fubjeél,  it  will  be  proper  that  I 
fhould  difcufs  them  all,  before  I  enter  farther  thereon. 

John  Scohier,  in  his  treatife  on  the  ftate,  and  bearing  of  arms 
fnppofes  thofe  to  be  gentlemen  of  name  and  of  arms  who  have  the  name  of 
a  province,  town,  village,  caftle,  lordihip,  or  noble  fief,  and  who  bear 
particular  arms,  although  they  may  not  be  the  owners  of  the  above  places; 
and  on  this  fubjedt  he  puts  feveral  queftions.  But  I  cannot  lee  what  is 
the  prerogative  or  eminence  of  this  fort  of  nobility  over  the  others  ;  for  how 
many  noble  families  exift  who  do  not  bear  the  name  of  any  particular  place, 
and  yet  are  daily  admitted  into  the  orders  of  knighthood,  and  inverted  with 
great  offices,  to  obtain  which  this  qualification  muft  be  firrt  exemplified  ? 
To  bear  the  name  of  a  place  does  not  exalt  the  perfon  of  a  noble  :  a  duke, 
or  a  count,  who  fhall  be  defcended  from  thofe  who  have  anciently  been 
ennobled,  but  who  have  never  borne  the  name  of  a  place,  will  not  be  denied 
admittance  into  any  order  of  knighthood,  and  will  be  efteemed  a  true 
gentleman. 

Others  imagine,  that  gentlemen  of  name  and  arms  'f  are  thus  called,  not 
from  their  armorial  bearings,  but  from  their  profelfion  of  arms,  to  diitinguilh 
them  from  ‘  des  chevaliers  en  loys,’  who  are  lawyers,  whom  the  prince 
honours  with  the  title  of  knights,  but  who  do  not  intermeddle  in  wars. 
Froiffart,  Monfirelet,  d’Argentré,  and  other  authors,  fpeak  of  thefe  knights. 
But  who  can  fuppofe  that  it  was  ever  in  the  thoughts  of  the  founders  of 
military  orders  of  knighthood,  or  of  kings  who  have  made  laws  for  them, 


*  Scohier,  c.  17. 

■f  Jean  Chenu  en  fon  livre  des  Offices,  tit.  40.  c..  39» 
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to  retrain  their  nobility  to  the  fword  alone  ?  Befides,  why  do  they  qualify 
fuch  gentlemen  with  the  title  4  of  name  and  arms,’  as  if  it  added  any  thing 
to  their  noblenefs  of  birth  ? 

There  are  fome  who  believe  that  gentlemen  of  name  and  arms  are  thofe 
who  bear  the  arms  appertaining  to  their  family-name,  without  however 
this  qualification  placing  them  above  thofe  who  are  ftyled  fimply  gentlemen  : 
this  addition  of  name  and  arms  being  ufed  folely  to  mark  a  nobility  of  ancient 
date,  and  without  reproach,  infomuch  that  among  the  proofs  which  a 
gentleman  produces  to  juftify  his  claim  to  nobility,  there  is  one  by  which  he 
proves,  that  the  firname  and  arms  he  bears  have  been  borne  by  his  father, 
his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Andrew  du  Chefne,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  du  Pleffis, 
when,  fpeaking  of  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  he  fays,  4  II  etoit  aufii  chef  des 
armes  de  fa  maifon,  compofées  d’un  efcu  d’argent  à  3  chevrons  de  gueulles, 
lefquelles  l'es  delcendans  out  toujours  portées,  et  retenues  jufques  à  prefent, 
avec  le  même  furnom  de  du  Pleiïis.  Deforte  qu’  à  jufte  titre  il  doit 
participer  à  la  gloire,  et  à  la  renommée  de  ceux  qui  ont  efté  reconnus  de 
toute  antiquité  pour  gentilfhommes  de  nom  et  d’armes.’ 

And  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Bethune,  he  fays,  4  les  armes  ou 
armoiries  font  fi  propres,  et  fi  eftèntielles  aux  nobles,  qu’il  n’y  a  qu’eux  qui 
puiflènt  juftement  en  porter;  d’ou  vient  que  pour  exprimer  la  vraie  nobleftè, 
l’on  dit  ordinairement  qu’il  eft  gentilhomme  de  nom  et  d’armes.’ 

Although  this  opinion  may  apparently  have  fome  foundation,  I  muft  be 
cxcufed  for  not  agreeing  to  it,  without  meaning  to  offend  fo  judicious  a  writer, 
or  thofe  who  have  followed  him.  I  maintain,  that  it  was  more  probable 
that  thofe  were  called  gentlemen  of  name  and  arms  who  could  prove  their 
nobility,  not  only  by  fhewing  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  always 
been  noble,  that  they  had  been  reputed  gentlemen,  and  that  the  name  and 
arms  they  bore  had  been  borne  by  their  anceftors,  which  is  the  ufual  form 
of  proving  fimple  nobility,  but  likewife  by  the  four  quarters  of  their  pedigree. 
This  was  done  by  fhewing  that  their  paternal  and  maternal  anceftors  were 
noble,  as  far  back  as  was  required,  and  was  proved  by  the  arms  on  the 
pedigrees  of  each  branch  ;  fo  that  armorial  bearings  being  the  diftinélive. 
marks  of  nobility,  fince  they  belong  folely  to  the  nobles,  if  any  one  can 
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prove  by  his  pedigree,  that  his  paternal  and  maternal  anceftors  have  had 
armorial  bearings,  it  follows,  that  fuch  anceftors  muft  have  been  noble,  and 
that  he  is  the  iffue  of  noble  parentage  by  four  different  houfes,  or  what  we 
call  quarterings. 

To  explain  myfelf  more  fully,  I  fay,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  him  who 
calls  himfelf  a  gentleman  of  name  and  arms,  to  prove  his  defcent  from 
paternal  and  maternal  anceftors  in  four  degrees;  and  remounting  to  his 
great-grandfather  to  prove  his  nobility,  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  that  his  ifliie  is  noble,  and  by  (hewing  that  he  bears  the  fame 
name  with  his  anceftors  who  were  noble,  it  follows  that  he  who  is  defcended 
from  them  is  likewife  noble  :  and  in  order  that  he  may  freely  fay  he  is  noble 
by  armorial  bearings,  it  is  neceflary  for  him  to  prove  his  maternal  anceftors 
to  have  been  noble,  which  he  may  do  by  (hewing  that  they  had  borne 
armorial  enfigns.  It  may  then  be  lawful  for  him  to  place  on  his  tomb, 
and  wherever  el(e  he  may  pleafe,  beflde  his  own  arms,  thofe  of  anceftors 
on  each  fide  from  whom  he  is  defcended,  and  take  on  him  the  qualification 
of  a  gentleman  of  name  and  arms. 

This  feems  to  have  been  explained  by  René  king  of  Sicily,  in  the  ftatutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Crefcent*,  which  he  inftituted  the  11th  day  of  Auguft 
1448,  when  he  declares,  ‘  que  nul  ne  pourra  eftre  reçeu,  ne  porter  le  dit 
ordre,  finon  qu’il  foit  ou  prince,  marquis,  comte,  vicomte,  ou  iflii  d’ancienne 
chevalerie,  et  gentilhomme  de  fes  quatre  lignes,  et  que  fa  perfonne  foit  fans 
vilain  cas,  et  fans  reproche,’ — terms  that  are  fynonimous,  and  have  the  fame 
force  as  thofe  inferted  in  the  ftatutes  of  other  military  orders,  and  in  the 
ediéts  of  our  kings  before  quoted,  namely,  ‘  que  nul  ne  fera  admis  aufdits 
ordres,  s’il  n’eft  gentilhomme  de  nom  et  d’armes  fans  reproche.’ 

The  ftatutes  of  the  Garter  ftill  more  clearly  exprefs  it,  in  the  following 
words  :  *  Item,  eft  accordé  que  nul  ne  fera  efleu  compagnon  dudit  ordre, 
s’il  n’eft  gentilhomme  de  fang,  et  chevalier  fans  reproche.*  After  thefe  words, 
are  the  following,  by  way  of  explanation  :  ‘  Et  quant  à  la  declaration  d’un 
gentilhomme  de  lang,  il  eft  déclaré  et  determine  qu’il  fera  extrait  de  trois 
dcfcentes  de  nobleflès,  à  fçavoir  de  nom  et  d’armes  tant  du  cofté  du  pere  que 


*  La  Colomb,  to.  Il  du  Theat.  d’Honn.  c.  7. 
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de  la  mere.’  Fr.  Modius  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  might  perform  at  tournaments* 
and  defcribes  this  nobility  as  of  name  and  arms  *. 

It  has  not  therefore  been  without  reafon,  that  kings  and  founders  of 
military  orders  would  not  admit  as  their  companions,  or  appoint  to  the 
higher  offices  of  the  date,  any  but  fuch  as  had  clear  titles  to  nobility,  who 
were  reproachlefs,  either  in  what  perfonally  concerned  them  or  in  regard  to 
their  families  :  in  one  word,  they  only  admitted  fuch  as  were  gentlemen  of 
name  and  arms.  France  has  always  held  its  nobility  in  fuch  high  efteem 
that  gentlemen  were  not  permitted  to  ally  themfelves  in  marriage  otherwife 
than  with  noble  families,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  principal  prerogatives 
of  nobility,  and  of  being  marked  in  fome  manner  with  infamy.  This 
principle  was  fo  ftrong  at  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  that  the 
Franks  would  not  admit  the  children  of  king  Theodorick  into  the  kingdom 
of  Auftrafia,  4  quia  erant  materno  latere  minus  nobiles  f .’  But  the  chief 
reafon  for  this  interdiction  of  vulgar  alliances  to  gentlemen  was,  that  they 
might  not  debate,  by  this  means,  the  glory  and  luftre  of  their  families. 

It  has  thence  happened,  that  fuch  gentlemen  as  had  for  ligné  (degenerated), 
to  uie  the  word  of  Monftrelet  and  George  Chaftellain, — that  is  to  fay,  thofe 
who  had  married  into  a  plebeian  family,  although  they  preferved  their  titles, 
and  in  right  thereof  were  exempted  from  the  tailles  and  other  taxes  to  which 
plebeians  are  fubjeCted, — loft  all  pretence  of  afpiring  to  high  dignities,  or  of 
being  admitted  to  tournaments,  or  to  other  affemblies  of  knights,  although 
their  children  might  fucceed  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  marriages  were  allowed  by  the  canon  laws, 
the  civil  and  political  laws,  or  rather  the  ufages  introduced  by  the 
common  aflent  of  the  nobility,  have  eftablilhed  penalties  to  prevent  their 
taking  place.  Among  the  Vifigoths,  a  noble  damfel  who  lhould  mif-ally 
henelf  loft  the  inheritance  fhe  had,  or  would  have  received,  from  her  father, 
and  was  excluded  from  that  of  her  brothers  and  filters*  For  this  realon,* 
thole  barons  who  had  the  wardihip  of  daughters  of  gentlemen  were 
prohibited  from  marrying  them  except  to  perfons  of  noble  birth,  and  could 


*  Fr.  Modius,  to.  2.  de  Haftiludio,  1.  1.  fol.  9  verfo. 
t  Aimon,  1.  4.  c.  1. 
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not  debale  them  by  marriage  without  incurring  the  penalty  ordained  by  the 
flatutes  *. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  in  France 
thofe  only  have  been  reputed  real  gentlemen  who  were  gentlemen  of  name 
and  arms  ;  that  is  to  fay,  noble  from  four  branches  of  their  pedigree. 

It  is  this  nobility  that  father  St  Julien,  in  his  paradoxical  mifcellanies, 
qualifies,  properly  fpeaking,  nobility  of  name  and  arms,  which  he  maintains 
to  be  a  rank  of  the  higheft  lort  ;  for  fuch  a  gentleman,  though  poor,  is  not 
lefs  a  gentleman  than  the  moft  opulent  lord,  like  to  a  king  who  is  not  lefs  a 
king  although  another  may  be  richer,  the  extent  of  country  he  governs 
making  him  neither  more  nor  lefs  a  fovereign  •f.  This  was  the  idea  of 
king  Eumenes,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  who  having  but  one  fingle  caftle 
under  his  dominion,  yet  when  he  was  about  to  capitulate  with  Antigonus 
king  of  Afia,  who  wanted  to  claim  a  fuperiority  over  him,  replied,  that  he 
would  never  acknowledge  him  for  his  fuperior  fo  long  as  he  lhould  hold 
a  fword  in  his  hand. 


*  Matt.  Paris,  an.  1215.  page  271. 
f  St  Jul.  en  fes  Mefl.  Hift.  pp.  632,  640. 


DISSERTATION  XL 


ON  THE  CRY  d’aRMES,  OR  WAR-CRY. 


The  particular  ufages,  and  municipal  laws,  which  have  afligned  to  the 
elders  the  prerogative  of  bearing  the  full  arms  of  the  families  whence  they 
fprung,  have  almoft  wholly  given  them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  war-cry,  as 
a  dépendance  on  the  armorial  ftiield,  with  which  it  is  commonly  placed  on 
tombs  and  other  places,  as  well  as  in  their  pedigrees  and  emblazonings, 
drawn  up  by  heralds.  Many  have  been  ignorant  of  the  origin,  ufage,  and 
fignification  of  the  war-cry,  and  thofe  who  have  touched  on  the  fubje6t  have 
not  written  correétly  about  it  :  this  has  induced  me  to  make  refearches  on 
the  war-cry,  and  to  detail  in  this  place  what  books  have  taught  me. 

The  war-cry  was  nothing  elfe  than  a  fhout  compofed  of  two  or  three 
words,  pronounced  at  the  beginning,  or  during  the  heat  of  a  combat,  by  a 
chieftain,  or  by  all  the  foldiers  together,  as  occafions  offered  or  required  ; 
which  war-cry  was  appropriated  to  the  general  of  the  army,  or  to  the  leader 
©f  each  feparate  troop. 

As  the  noife  which  thunder  makes  in  the  clouds  at  the  moment  when 
the  lightening  darts  its  forks  to  the  earth,  adds  to  the  aftonilhment  which 
this  meteor  excites  in  the  minds  of  men,  juft  fo  do  the  ftiouts  of  foldiers,  when 
charging  the  enemy,  confound  them  ;  for  this  confufed  noife  of  fhouts  and 
joy  augments  the  alarm  of  the  enemy,  who  confider  it  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  courage. 

vol.  ir. 
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Thefe  crics  were  not  always  confufed  founds,  but  were  often  clearly, 
articulated,  aud  confided  in  the  pronunciation  of  lome  words,  by  which  the 
foldiers  excited  each  to  a6ts  of  valour  and  gallantry.  The  Germans  and 
Gauls  were  accuftomed,  before  battle,  to  ftrengthen  their  courage  by  certain 
fongs,  or  rather  rude  noifes,  called  in  their  tongue  ‘  Barditus,’  from  the 
name  of  their  priefts,  the  bards,  who,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
book  the  fifteenth,  fung  verfes,  accompanied  by  their  harp,  in  praife  of  the 
virtuous  actions  of  their  kings  and  anceftors. 

This  cuftom,  of  finging  the  praifes  of  great  men  before  the  combat,  was 
prefer ved  under  our  monarchs,  when  thofe  fongs,  known  under  the  name  of 
c  Chanfons  de  Roland,’  were  invented,  and  fo  called,  from  their  extolling 
the  gallant  adls  of  this  fabulous  Roland,  and  the  ancient  french  knights 
errant. 

Such  then  has  been  the  ufage  of  thefe  war-cries,  compofed  of  a  few 
words,  which  excited  the  foldiers  to  valour,  and  gallantly  to  fall  on  their 
enemies.  Although  thefe  cries  were,  for  the  moft  part,  diffèrent  in  words, 
they  were,  neverthelefs,  all  conceived  in  terms  of  invocation  to  the  Divinity. 
In  confequence  of  this  laudable  cuftom,  kings  and  princes  have  invented 
cries  of  battle,  which  have  been  peculiar  to  them  and  the  foldiers  of  their 
armies,  to  be  uttered  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  midft  of  an  engagement  ; 
whence  they  are  called  ‘  voces  fidei’  by  Roderick  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  in 
his  hiftory  of  fpanilh  affairs,  meaning  cries  of  confidence  in  the  affiftance  of 
God.  If  other  cries  have  been  ufed,  they  have  taken  their  origin  from  iome 
fortunate  deeds  of  arms,  and  on  that  account  cholen  by  the  particular  lords 
who  had  been  engaged  in  them. 

The  French,  w  hen  they  made  their  firft  conquefts  in  the  holy  land,  had 
for  their  general  cry  thefe  words,  ‘  Adjuva  Deus *  *  !’  or,  ‘  Eia  Deus  adjuva 
nos  F  !’  It  was  from  the  war-cries  of  our  ancient  french  knights,  and  the 
firft  conquerors  of  the  holy  land,  that  the  dukes  of  Normandy  have  formed 
their  cry,  ‘  Diex  aie  !  Dame  Diex  aie  !’  by  which  they  called  on  God  for 
afin  tance,  thefe  words  fignifying  6  Domine  Deus  adjuva.’  Inftead  of  this 
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*  Fulth. 

•  -ÿ  Gefta  Franc,  expug.  Hier.  1.  1.  c.  26=  43. 
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meaning,  others  have  imagined  they  fignified  4  Noftre  Dame,  Dieu  aide,* 
from  4  Dame,*  in  this  place,  meaning  lord.  Thus  the  lords  of 
Montmorency  had  for  their  cry,  according  to  an  ancient  heraldic 
manufcript,  4  Dieux  aieve  !’  or,  according  to  others,  4  Dieu  aide  au 
premier  Chreftien  !’  Some  writers  refer  the  origin  of  this  to  the  firft  lord 
of  Montmorency,  whom  they  call  4  Lifoie,*  who  was  the  firft  of  the  french 
nobility  that  embraced  Chriftianity  with  king  Clovis,  and  was  baptifed  by 
St  Remy.  His  fucceffors  have  thence  taken  their  war-cry  of  4  Dieu  aide  an 
premier  Chreftien  V  as  it  was  efteemed  honourable  to  that  family  to  have 
produced  the  firft  perfon  who,  after  his  prince,  had  quitted  the  errors  of 
paganifm,  to  embrace  the  true  religion. 

The  houfe  of  Bauffremont  in  Lorraine,  and  in  Burgundy,  had  a  cry 
fimilar  to  that  of  Montmorency  ;  the  lords  of  this  family  fhouting  in  battle, 
4  Bauffremont  au  premier  Chreftien  !'  as  we  learn  from  the  vifitations  of 
heralds,  becaufe,  perhaps,  one  of  this  family  was  the  firft  among  the 
Burgundians  who  had  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  provinces,  and  who  had 
embraced  the  Chriftian  faith. 

Many  princes  have,  in  their  cries,  called  on  the  moft  holy  Virgin  for 
fuccour,  fuch  as  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  whofe  cry  was,  according  to 
Monftrelet,  George  Chaftellain,  and  fome  heralds,  4  Noftre  Dame 
Bourgogne  !’  The  dukes  of  Bourbon,  of  the  royal  line,  cried,  4  Bourbon 
noftre  Dame  !*  as  we  learn  from  Jean  Dorronville,  in  the  50th  chapter  of 
his  life  of  Louis  III.  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  counts  de  Foix  had  for  their 
war-cry  4  Noftre  Dame  Bier  ne  !’  or  *  Béarn  !*  The  houfe  of  Vergy  thefe 
words,  4  Vergy  à  noftre  Dame  !’  Froiflart  makes  mention  of  feveral  lords 
who  fhouted  4  Noftre  Dame  !’  in  battle.  The  count  d’ Auxerre  fhouted 
•  Noftre  Dame  Auxerre  !’  The  conftable  du  Guefclin,  4  Noftre  Dame 
Guefclin!’  The  count  de  Sancerre,  4  Noftre  Dame  Sancerre!’  The  lord  de 
Coucy,  4  Noftre  Dame  au  Seigneur  de  Coucy  !’  Even  the  kings  of  France 
had  a  war-cry  ;  for  according  to  an  old  MS.  chronicle,  which  ends  with 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  king  Philippes  Augufte,  at  the  battle  of  Bovines, 
cried,  4  Noftre  Dame  St  Denys  Montjoye  !’ 

We  do  not  read  in  our  hiftories  that  our  kings  had  any  other  cry  of 
battle  than  fimply  that  of 4  Montjoye  St  Denis  !’  They  not  only  acknowledged 


this  faint  for  the  guardian  of  their  kingdom,  the  inftant  they  had  embraced 
Chriftianity,  which  he  had  eftablifhed  and  cemented  with  his  blood  on 
Montmartre,  but  it  was  their  pleafure  that  he  fhould  be  called  upon  in 
battle.  During  the  fiege  of  Damietta  by  St  Louis,  the  french  cry  of  battle 
was,  4  Montjoye  St  Denis!’  It  was  likewife  fhouted  at  the  battle  of  Furnes, 
in  the  year  1297  ;  at  that  of  Pont  à  Vendin  in  1303  ;  at  the  engagement 
in  the  fame  year  near  to  Ravenfberg  ;  at  the  battle  of  Mons  en  Puelle  in  the 
year  1304  ;  at  that  of  Caffel,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Flanders. 

Monftrelet  fpeaking  of  the  French,  when  they  made  the  Englilh  raife 
the  fiege  which  they  had  laid  to  Montargis  in  the  year  1426,  fays,  6  They 
made  a  moft  vigorous  and  well-conducted  attack  on  the  quarters  of  the 
Englilh,  who  were  not  prepared  for  it,  fhouting,  ‘  Montjoie  St  Denis  !’ 
At  the  capture  of  Pontoife,  in  the  year  1441,  the  king,  Charles  VII.  and 
all  the  lords  and  captains,  4  firent  armer  et  habiller  leurs  gens,  et  les 
exhortèrent,  tous  eux  crians  à  haute  voix,  St  Denys  ville  gaignée  !* 

It  is  a  difficulty  not  eafily  folved,  why  the  invocation  of  St  Denis,  the 
guardian  angel  of  France,  fhould  have  the  word  Montjoie  added  to  it.  The 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubjedt  have  thought  it  was 
Clovis  the  great  who  firft  ufed  this  cry,  when,  finding  himfelf  in  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  againft  the  Germans-,  he  called  upon  St  Denis  for  aid, 
protelling  to  adore  him  henceforward,  and  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
Jove  or  Jupiter,  fhould  he  gain  the  vidfory  over  his  enemies.  The  report 
is  very  true  that  Clovis,  on  this  occafion,  called  upon  the  Deity,  whom  his 
queen  Clotilda  adored,  declaring,  that  if  he  gained  the  vidtory,  he  fhould 
alfo  be  his.  Raoul  de  Pracfles  feems  to  agree  that  Clovis  was  the  firft  of 
our  kings  that  ufed  this  war-cry.  Eftienne  Pafquier  is  perfuaded  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  word  4  Montjoie’  was  ufed  for  4  Ma  joie’  by  Clovis 
and  his  fucceffors,  who  followed  him  in  choofing  this  cry  of  battle,  by 
which  he  willied  it  to  be  underftood,  that  St  Denis  was  his  joy,  his  hope, 
his  confolation,  in  whom  he  placed  his  whole  confidence.  Odericus  Vitalis 
is  alfo  of  this  lentiment;  but  without  attempting  to  undervalue  the  opinion 
of  thefe  two  authors,  I  think  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  that  our  kings 
made  ufe  of  a  pure  french  expreffion,  not;  driguifed,  as  it  feems  to  be 
imagined,  and  that  by  the  cry  of  4  Montjoie  St  Denis!’  they  meant  to 
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defignate  the  mountain  or  hill  of  Montmartre,  on  which  St  Denis  and  his 
companions  fufFered  martyrdom  under  Decius. 

Doublet,  in  his  antiquities  of  St  Denis,  remarks,  that  the  royal  abbey  of 
St  Denis  has  preferved,  for  the  motto  of  its  arms,  thefe  words,  4  Montjoie 
St  Denis.’  The  MS.  chronicle  of  France,  in  the  library  of  M.  de  Mefmes* 
gives,  for  war-cry,  to  the  count  de  St  Paul,  at  the  battle  of  Bovines, 
*  Montjoie  à  Chaftillon  !’  which  was  a  compound  of  the  war-cry  of  the 
king  and  of  that  of  his  own  family. 

The  dukes  of  Brittany  had  for  their  cry  4  Malou  !’  or  according  to 
fome  heralds,  4  S.  Malo  au  riche  due  !’  Monftrelet,  and  Berry  king  at? 
arms,  in  the  hiftory  of  Charles  VII.  fay,  that  the  Bretons,  at  the  taking  of 
Pont  de  l’Arche,  in  the  year  1449,  fhouted,  4  St  Yves,  Bretagne!’  Hiftory 
notices  that  Charles  duke  of  Brittany,  of  the  family  of  Chaftillon,  had  fo 
great  a  devotion  for  this  faint,  that  he  vowed  to  walk  bare-footed  fo  far  as 
the  church  of  Triguier  (where  his  body  lies)  from  the  place  of  La 
Rochdarien,  where  he  had  been  made  prifoner  in  battle.  Froiflart  writes, 
that  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  conftable  of  France,  and  a  breton  gentleman, 
ufed  for  his  war-cry  4  St  Yves  Guefclin  !’ 

All  war-cries  were  not,  however,  compofed  of  terms  of  invocation  : 
they  were  often  taken  from  fome  motto  of  the  anceftors  of  warriors,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  event  of  fome  notable  enterprize,  or  in  words  that 
marked  the  dignity  or  excellence  of  their  families.  They  were  fometimes 
taken  from  blazonry,  and  moft  ulually  the  fimple  name  of  the  family  ferved 
for  their  cry  of  battle.  We  have  many  inftances  of  the  firft  fort  of  cries,  in 
the  form  of  mottos,  alluding,  generally,  to  fome  gallant  aéfion,  or  derived 
from  fome  boafting  expreflions  ufed  during  war  :  thefe  are  the  cries  called 
by  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  4  Arrogans  varietas  fignorum,’  in  fpeaking 
of  the  French  who  were  going  to  the  holy  war  :  4  Remota  autem  arroganti 
varietate  fignorum,  humiliter  in  bellis  fideliterque  conclamabunt,  Deus  id 
vult.’  This  fhews  the  antiquity  of  thefe  cries  of  battle,  and  that  they  were 
in  ufe  among  the  French  prior  to  the  wars  in  Paleftine.  Such  was  the  cry 
of  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Sancerre,  4  PaTavant  li  Meillor  !’  or 
4  Paffavant  la  Thibaut  !’  which  was  fo  ufual  to  them,  that  feveral  bore 
thefe  words  as  a  motto  to  their  counter-feal,  as  may  be  lben  on  the  feal  of 


Thibaut  IV.  furnamed  the  Pofthumous.  I  include  alfo,  under  this  fort  of 
war-cries,  the  following  :  the  cry  of  the  houfe  of  Montoifon  in  Dauphiné, 
*  A  la  recouffe  Montoifon  !’  which  Philibert  de  Clermont,  lord  of 
Montoifon,  obtained  from  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  Foro  Nuovo  in 
Lombardy. 

The  houfe  of  Chavigny,  in  Berry,  had  for  its  cry,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  king  at  arms,  4  Chevaliers  pleuvent!’  but  an  heraldic  MS. 
fays,  the  lord  of  Chavigny  fhouted  4  Jerufalem  !’ 

The  cry  of  the  lord  de  la  Chaftre  was,  4  A  l’ attrait  des  bons 
Chevaliers  !’ 

That  of  the  lord  of  Culant,  4  Au  peigne  d’or  !’ 

Salvaing  Boiflieu  in  Dauphiny,  4  A  Salvaing  le  Plus  Gorgius  !* 

Vaudenay,  4  Au  Bruit  !’ 

The  houfe  of  Savoy  fometimes  fhouted  4  Savoye  !’  fometimes  4  Saint 
Maurice  !’  and  often,  4  Bonnes  nouvelles  !’ 

The  lord  of  Rofiere  in  Barrois,  4  Grand  joie  !’ 

The  vifcount  de  Villenoir  in  Berry  4  à  la  belle  I* 

The  lord  de  Château-villain,  4  Chatel-vilain  à  l’arbre  d’or  !’ 

The  lord  d’Eternac,  4  Maine  droitte  !* 

The  lord  de  Neufchâtel  in  Swifïèrland,  4  Efpinart  à  l’Efcofïè  V 

The  lord  de  Waurins  in  Flanders,  4  Mains  que  le  pas  !’ 

The  lord  of  Kercournadeck  in  Brittany,  4  En  Diex  eft  !’ 

The  lords  of  Bar,  4  Au  feu,  au  feu  !’ 

Thofe  of  Prie,  4  Cans  d’oifeaux  !’ 

Thofe  of  Buves  in  Artois,  4  Buves  toft  aflis  !’ 

The  houfe  of  Molac,  4  Gnc  à  Molac  !’  which  means  filence. 

The  lord  Simon  Morhier,  grand  mafter  ot  the  houlehold  of  the  queen 
of  France,  (thefe  are  the  terms  of  the  herald’s  manulcnpt,)  provoft  of  Paris 
under  Charles  VI.  and  a  great  partifan  of  the  Englifh,  had  for  his  cry, 

4  Morhier  de  l’extrait  des  Preux  1’ 

The  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  4  au  droit  defir,’  otherwife 
4  de  l’Enneu’  or  4  del  Nodo,’  inftituted  by  Louis  de  Tarente,  king  of  Sicily  ? 
on  Whitfunday  of  the  year  135 ‘2,  after  having  lhouted  the  cries  of  their 
families,  fhouted  the  cry  of  their  order,  which  was  4  au  droit  defir  !* 
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The  ancient  lords  of  Preaux  in  Normandy  *  had  for  their  war-cry, 
4  Cefar  Augufte  !* 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  cries  which  alluded  to  the  dignity  annexed  to 
the  family  whence  the  prince  or  lord  was  defcended.  Thus  the  firft  dukes 
of  Burgundy  had  for  their  cry,  6  Chaftillon  au  noble  due  l* 

The  dukes  of  Brabant,  6  Louvain  au  riche  due  !’ 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  4  St  Malo  au  riche  duc  l* 

The  counts  dauphins  of  Auvergne, 1  Clermont  au  dauphin  d’Auvergne  !’ 

Some  were  likewife  taken  from  epithets  of  honour  attributed  to  their 
families  ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  lords  of  Coucy  in  Picardy,  who  fhouted 
4  Coucy  à  la  merveille  !’  or,  according  to  others,  4  Place  à  la  banniere  !* 

The  lords  de  Vilain,  defeendants  from  the  Chaftellains  of  Ghent,  had 
for  their  cry,  4  G  and  à  Vilain  fans  reproche  !’ 

Others  may  be  oblerved  to  have  been  taken  from  the  blazonry  of  the 
arms  of  the  family  ;  1'uch  was  the  cry  of  the  earls  of  Flanders,  4  Flandres 
au  lion  !’  That  of  the  houfe  of  Waudripont  in  Hainault,  4  Cul  à  cul, 
Waudripont  !’  from  bearing  on  their  arms  two  lions  adolfed. 

Some  princes  having  lucceeded  to  kingdoms  or  to  fovereign  principalities, 
to  mark  the  origin  of  the  antiquity  of  their  birth,  and  to  preferve  the 
remembrance  of  it,  have  taken  their  family-name  for  their  cry  of  battle. 
It  was  for  this  purpofe,  if  we  believe  Andre  Favyn,  that  the  kings  of 
Navarre  chofe  their  cry,  4  Begorre,  Begorre  !’  from  their  defeent  from  the 
ancient  counts  of  Bigorre. 

Molt  commonly  the  war-cry  was  the  family-name,  whence  it  happens 
that  we  read  in  almoft  every  cohesion  made  by  heralds,  or  in  treaties  on 
blazonry,  4  il  porte’  luch  and  fuch  arms,  4  et  crie  Ion  nom  ;’  that  is  to  fay, 
his  cry  of  war  is  the  fame  as  the  name  of  his  family. 


*  MS.  treatife  of  the  arras  of  extin <51  norman  families. 
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DISSERTATION  XII. 


ON  THE  USAGE  OF  THE  WAR-CRY. 


Every  gentleman  and  nobleman  had  not  a  right  to  a  war-cry  :  it  was  a 
privilege  that  folely  belonged  to  thofe  who  were  chiefs  or  conductors  of 
troops,  and  bore  banners  in  the  army.  Hence  thofe  who,  among  other 
prerogatives  of  the  knight-banneret,  have  afligned  him  the  right  of  a  war 
cry,  have  reafon  on  their  fide,  infomuch  that  this  cry  particularly  ferved  to 
animate  thofe  under  his  command,  and  to  rally  them  in  cafe  of  neceflity  ; 
fo  that  in  an  army  there  were  as  many  cries  of  war  as  banners,  each  cry 
being  peculiar  to  every  company,  troop  or  brigade,  or,  to  l’peak  in  the  words 
of  thofe  times,  to  each  rout. 

But  befide  thelè  particular  cries,  there  was  a  general  one  for  the  whole 
army,  different  from  the  watch-word,  which  cry  was  uiually  that  of  the 
name  of  the  general  in  chief’s  family,  unlefs  the  king  fhould  command  in 
perfon,  for  in  that  cafe  the  general  cry  was  that  of  the  king.  This  we  learn 
from  Froiffart’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Cocherel. 

Sometimes  there  were  two  general  cries  in  the  fame  army;  but  this 
happened  when  it  was  compofed  of  two  different  nations.  Thus,  in  the 
battle  fought  between  the  baftard  Henry  of  Caftille  and  the  king  don 
Pedro,  the  Spaniards  fhouted  4  Cafhille  for  king  Henry  !’  and  the  French, 
who  had  come  to  his  affilfance  under  the  command  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclio, 
jChouted,  4  Noftre  Dame  Guefclin  !’ 
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However,  it  often  happened  that  the  cry  of  the  fovereign  was  fhouted 
in  battle,  although  he  were  not  prefect.  The  chronicle  of  Flanders,  when 
relating  an  engagement  that  took  place  in  Gafcony  between  the  count 
d’Artois,  general  of  the  forces  of  king  Philippes  le  bel,  and  the  Gafcons 
and  Engtifh,  fays,  that  the  count  de  Foix,  who  had  joined  the  french 
army,  advanced,  and,  Ihouting  with  a  loud  voice,  4  Montjoie  !’  charged 
the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Furnes,  in  the  year  1291 ,  the  fame  count 
d’Artois  fhouted,  4  Montjoie  !’  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  cry  of  the  counts 
d’Artois  was  likewife  4  Montjoie/  as  fhall  hereafter  be  explained,  which  may 
eaufe  a  doubt  whether  it  were  his  own  cry  or  that  of  the  king  he  fhouted.. 
However,  it  may  be  proved  by  feveral  paffages  in  Monftrelet,  and 
other  authors,  that  the  war-cry  of  the  king  of  France  was  frequently  ufed 
in  his  abfence  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  cry  of  the  banneret,  it  was  never 
fhouted  when  he  was  not  prefect,  although  his  troops  were  ferving  in  the 
army,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fécond  voiume  of  the  chronicles  of  F roiffart. 

The  general  cry  was  fhouted  by  the  whole  army  at  the  fame  inftant, 
before  they  charged  the  enemy,  or  rather  at  the  moment  of  doing  fo,  or 
when  they  were  clofe  to  each  other.  This  was  done,  as  well  to  implore  the 
afliflance  of  the  God  of  battles,  by  cries  and  invocations,  as  to  animate 
one  another  to  combat  valiantly,  and  defend  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  the  general.  Thefe  cries,  fhouted  with  vigour  and  joy,  fhewed  all 
thoughts  of  fear  and  danger  were  forgotten.  At  the  attacks  of  towns,  and 
when  they  mounted  to  fcale  the  walls,  the  general  cry  was  ufed..  Thus 
at  the  capture  of  Luxembourg  by  the  Burgundians,  the  foidiers  fhouted 
4  Bourgogne  !’  The  general  as  well  as  the  particular  cry  fbrved  in  the 
midft  of  battle  to  make  the  foidiers  known  to  each  other.  At  prefent,  the 
term  ufed  is,  4  qui  vive  ?’  But  as  the  cry  was  equally  known  to  both  armies, 
it  often  happened  that  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  it  ;  efpecially  when  in 
any  perlonal  danger,  they  fhouted  the  cry  of  their  opponents,  and  under 
cover  of  this,  efcaped. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  cry,  it  was  commonly  uttered  by  the  chieftains 
to  animate  the  courage  of  the  vaflals  under  their  command  ;  but  oftener 
by  a  fingle  chief  him1  elf,  or  by  him  who  bore  the  banner  and  marched  before 
him,  to  excite  his  followers  by  fuch  exultations  to  defend  it.  If  it  happened. 
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that  one  knight-banneret  commanded  feveral  banners  or  companies,  either 
as  the  mod:  ancient  or  bed  qualified,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  the  attack 
or  defence  of  any  place,  or  againft  a  body  of  the  enemy,  the  cry  of  that 
banneret  became  the  general  cry  for  all  that  were  under  his  command. 
There  are  feveral  inftances  of  this  in  Froiffart. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  cries  was  to  excite  vigour  and  cheerfulnefs  in 
making  attacks,  and  on  every  occafion  to  animate  the  foldiers  with  greater 
ardour  againd:  the  enemy  :  thus  when  a  chief  was  in  perfonal  danger, 
and  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  unable  to  extricate  himfelf  without  the 
afliftance  of  his  people,  he  himfelf,  or  thofe  near  his  perfon,  dhouted  his  cry 
to  draw  fuccour  from  all  parts  to  his  help. 

Philippes  Augufte,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Flanders,  had  his  horfe 
(truck  down  or  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Bovines  :  he  cried  aloud, 

6  Montjoie  !’  and  was  inftantly  remounted  on  another  charger.  The  fame 
chronicle,  fpeaking  of  the  fiege  of  Damietta  by  St  Louis,  fays,  4  Quand  les 
Chreftiens  virent  le  roy  s’abandonner,  tous  faillirent  hors  des  nefs,  prirent 
terre,  et  crièrent  tous  à  haute  voix,  Montjoie  St  Denys  !’ 

At  the  battle  of  Mous  en  Puelle,  in  the  year  1304-,  king  Philippes  le  bel, 
*  voyant  que  les  Flamens  avoient  jà  tuè  deux  bourgeois  de  Paris,  qui  à  fon 
frein  etoient,  et  meflire  Gilbert  de  Chevreufe  qui  gifoit  mort  devant  lui, 
l’oriflamme  entre  fes  bras,  s’efcria  le  noble  roi,  Montjoie  St  Denys,  et  fe 
ferit  en  l’eftour.’  Such  cries  were  called  4  Cris  à  la  recoufle,’  as  Froiflart 
mentions  in  feveral  parts  of  his  chronicle.  But  as  thefe  cries  brought 
fuccours,  inconveniencies  fometimes  arole,  efpecially  in  private  quarrels, 
when  thofe  fo  engaged  fhouted  the  cry  of  their  lords,  in  order  by  this  means 
to  draw  to  their  party  their  companions  in  the  brigade. 

Nor  only  was  the  general  cry  ulèd  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle, 
but  each  foldier  Ihouted  that  of  his  captain,  and  each  horfeman  that  of  his 
banneret,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  recital  Froiflart  gives  of  the  combat  at  Pont 
à  Comines,  in  the  year  1382,  between  a  fmall  body  of  french  horfe  under 
the  command  of  the  maréchal  de  Sancerre,  and  a  great  number  of  Flemings. 
The  cries  of  the  different  knights  were  fhouted  at  tournaments,  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  the  lifts  for  the  combat.  Tt  was  likewife  cuftomary  to 
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fhout  the  cry  of  the  lord  paramount  when  his  banner  was  difplayed  on  the 
caflle  of  his  vaffal  at  the  time  he  paid  him  his  homage. 

As  it  was  not  lawful  for  younger  children  to  bear  the  family-arms 
without  a  4  brifure,’  fo  was  it  forbidden  them  to  fhout  the  cry  of  their  houfe 
without  fome  additions.  It  was  generally  allowed  that  the  full  arms,  the  name, 
and  the  war-cry  of  the  family  appertained  to  the  elder,  as  1  have  proved  by 
fome  articles  extracted  from  our  ancient  Coûtumes:  the  latter  condition  was 
accomplifhed  by  adding  fome  words  to  thofe  that  compofed  the  cry  of 
battle.  Inftances  of  this  may  be  obferved  in  the  royal  family  of  France, 
whofe  cry  was,  4  Montjoie  St  Denys  !’  for  the  princes  of  this  family  have 
been  defirous  of  the  marks  of  illuftrious  defcent,  not  only  in  their  arms, 
which  they  bear  with  a  brilure,  but  alfo  in  the  cry  of  4  Montjoie,’  which 
they  have  retained,  but  have  added  other  words  to  it,  to  diftingunh  it  from 
that  of  the  king  of  France,  the  head  of  their  houfe.  It  is  the  fame  in 
private  families,  whofe  younger  branches  fhouted  the  cry,  or  name  of  the 
houfe,  but  with  the  addition  of  fome  lordfhip  ;  for  the  fimple  cry,  as  well 
as  the  arms,  belonged  to  the  elder. 

From  the  time  when  king  Charles  VIII..  eftablifhed  companies  of 
ordinance,  and  difpenfed  with  the  attendance  of  gentlemen  holding  fiefs 
when  he  went  to  war,  and  excufed  them  from  leading  their  vaffals  thither, 
and  confequently  from  difplaying  their  banners,  the  ulage  of  the  war-cry 
has  been  aboli ihed  *. 


*  During  the  time  this  fheet  was  printing.,  I  have  heard  from  my  friend  the  reverend  W- 
Shepherd,  (whole  kindnefs  in  overlooking  thele  iheets  I  am  roud  here  to  acknowledge)  a  ftrong  and 
happy  confirmation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  war-cry.  A  pupil  of  his,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  20th 
regiment,  that  has  moll  gall  mtly  diftinguifhed  itfelf  on  the  fields  of  Calabria,  writes  word,  that, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Maida,  the  French  advanced  to  the  charge  like  lions;  but,  when  within 
five  yards,  one  of  the  engli/h  foldiers  fhouted  4  Huzza  !*  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  whole 
line.  The  french,  inftantly  panicftruck,  wheeled  about,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  all  bayoneted, 
except  one  officer,  to  the  amount  of  feven  hundred. — T.  j. 
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DISSERTATION  XIII. 


ON  THE  DEPENDANCE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CHAMPAGNE  ON  FRANCE»- 


The  lord  de  Joinville  informs  us,  that  the  king,  St  Louis,  before  he 
undertook  his  expedition  to  Africa,  in  the  year  1240,  held  an  affembly  of 
all  the  barons  of  the  realm,  at  Paris,  to  make  proper  regulations  for  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  during  his  ablence,  more  efpecially  if  any 
unfortunate  accident  fhould  befal  him. 

The  king  did  this  lord  the  honour  of  inviting  him  to  be  prefent  at  the 
affembly,  but  he  civilly  made  his  excufes,  for  that  4  not  being  his  fubjeét,’  he 
could  not  promife  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him.  This  paffage  has  given  caufe 
to  feveral  writers  to  infer  from  thence,  that  fince  the  lord  de  Joinville  was 
not  fubjeèt  to  the  king,  the  count  de  Champagne,  whofe  vaffal  he  was,  was 
likewife  no  vaffal  to  the  king,  and  did  not  hold  his  county  under  the  crown 
of  France,  but  under  the  empire.  But  thefe  authors  have  not  attended  to  the 
ancient  uiage  of  fiefs,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  under-vaffals  never  paid  any 
homage,  or  oath  of  allegiance,  to  their  lords  paramount,  or  principal  lords. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  lord  cie  Joinville  was  juffified,  and  had  fufficient  caufe 
to  refufe  paying  any  oath  of  fidelity,  or  doing  any  act  of  fubmiflion  as 
vaffal  to  the  king.  This  he  could  not  have  done  without  derogating  from 
his  duty  of  vaffal,  in  which  he  was  bound  to  the  count  of  Champagne,, 
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vvhofe  liege  man  be  was,  whether,  for  the  fenefchaliliip  of  Champagne, 
or  for  the  lordlhip  of  Joinville,  or  for  others  he  was  poflefled  of  in  that 
county. 

He  had  not,  befide,  any  land  that  was  directly  dependant  on  the  king, 
for  which  he  owed  homage  like  the  other  barons  of  France,  who  alone  were 
fummoned  to  this  aflembly;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  held  immediately  and 
directly  from  the  king,  and  who  owed  him  homage  liege  without 
refervation,  for  that  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  baron.  So  that  if  the 
lord  de  Joinville  was  invited  thither  by  the  king,  it  muft  have  been  done  as 
a  compliment,  and  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  a  follower  of  the  court  ;  for 
it  is  doubtlefs  that  under-vaflals  were  never  fummoned  to  fuch  meetings, 
and  that  they  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  pay  any  homage,  or  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  fovereign,  or  to  a  lord  paramount  for  their  fiefs,  but  folely  to 
their  own  immediate  lords,  who  paid  homage  to  the  fuperior  lord  for 
themfelves  and  their  vaflals.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  when  fometimes 
the  king,  or  fuperior  lord,  infilled  on  the  homage  and  oath  of  under-vaflals, 
they  obtained  permiflion  fo  to  do  from  the  barons,  or  lords  paramount,  of 
thefe  mefne  fiefs.  Thofe  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  fiefs  are  not  ignorant 
that  a  perfon  may  be  a  vafial  to  two  or  more  lords,  for  divers  lordihips  :  it 
is  not  therefore  improbable  but  that  count  Thibaud  may  have  done 
homage  to  the  emperor  for  fome  lands  that  were  dependant  on  the  empire. 
It  may  alfo  have  been  occafioned  by  his  coming  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
emperor  when  the  conditions  of  his  fervice  obliged  him  to  do  homage, 
whether  for  lands  that  were  to  be  given  him  dependant  on  the  empire,  or 
for  fiefs  called  e  de  Bourfe  that  is  to  fay,  annual  rents,  or  fums  of  money 
paid  from  the  treafury  of  the  prince,  fo  long  as  luch  perlons  remained  in 
his  fervice. 

I  fhall  now  mention  a  fact  that  will  molt  effectually  prove  that 
Champagne  was  never  a  fief  of  the  empire.  During  the  l’chilm  which 
afflicted  the  church  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  1.  Henry  count 
of  Champagne  promiied  the  emperor,  that  he  would  obtain  for  him  an 
interview  with  Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  to  appeafe  and  put  an  end  to 
thefe  divifions  that  troubled  the  minds  of  good  catholics  ;  and  even  bound 
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himfelf  to  the  emperor,  that  if  the  king  fhould  refufe  this  interview,  he 
would  quit  his  homage,  and  become  vaflal  to  the  empire.  This  the  count 
formally  declared  to  the  king  of  France,  by  way  of  menace,  although 
hiftorians  obferve,  that  the  king  made  preparations  for  this  meeting,  which, 
however,  did  not  take  place,  from  the  fault  of  Frederick,  who  failed  to 
come  to  the  place  agreed  on  for  the  interview»  Count  Henry,  on  this, 
allowed  that  his  majefly  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  acquitted  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty.  It  is,  neverthelels,  true,  that  as  the  emperor  threw 
the  blame  on  the  king  of  France,  the  count  Henry  was  forced,  in 
confequence  of  his  engagement,  to  become  a  prifoner  ;  and,  before  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  confented  to  do  homage  for  fome  places  in  Champagne 
that  he  held  under  the  king  with  the  county.  This  we  learn  from  an 
ancient  inqueft,  in  the  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  under 
the  title  ‘  Feoda  Campaniæ.’ 

The  count  of  Champagne  quitted  the  dépendance  on  France  for  thefe 
cattles,  according  to  the  power  which  the  umverfal  cuftom,  refpeéting  fiefs, 
gave  him.  This  obliged  the  vaflal  to  ferve  his  lord,  according  to  the 
engagement  he  entered  into  on  doing  homage,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
confilcation  of  the  fief:  the  lord,  in  return,  promifing  to  defend  the  perfon 
and  property  of  the  vaflal,  fo  that  if  the  vaflal  were  attacked  by  enemies,  and 
not  defended  by  his  lord,  the  lord  loft  his  dépendance,  and  the  vaflal  might 
give  himfelf  to  another  lord,  and  hold  his  fief  under  him,  which  was  almoft 
a  fimilar  cafe  to  that  of  count  Henry,  and  gave  him  an  opportunty  of 
holding  fome  cattles  of  his  county  under  the  empire,  becaufe  he  being  a 
prifoner  to  the  emperor,  on  the  king’s  account,  the  king  did  not  ufe  any 
efforts  to  fet  him  at  liberty» 

The  lord  de  Joinville  furnifhes  us  with  another  proof  that  Champagne 
was  a  fief  of  France.  He  writes,  that  the  king,  St  Louis,  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  having  urged  him  ttrongly  to  accompany  them  in  the  expedition 
to  Africa  in  the  year  1270,  he  excufed  himfelf  by  faying,  that  while  he  was 
on  the  preceding  expedition  to  Paleftine,  ‘  les  gens  et  les  officiers  du  roy  de 
France  avoient  trop  grevé  et  foullé  fes  fubgets,  tant  qu’ilz  en  eftoient  apovris, 
tellement  que  jamés  il  ne  feroit,  que  eux  et  luy  ne  s’en  fantiffent.’ 
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Now  I  fhould  wifh  to  afk  in  what  manner  the  king’s  officers  could 
harrafs  the  fubjeéts  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  if  it  were  not  that  the  king,  Saint 
Louis,  was  lord  paramount  of  Champagne,  and  in  this  quality  had  the 
right  to  fend  thither  his  officers,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  that 
county  been  held  under  the  empire,  or  if  the  counts-palatine  of  that  province 
had  been  counts-palatine  of  the  empire. 


DISSERTATION  XIV. 


ON  THE  COUNTS-PALATINE  OF  FRANCE. 


Under  the  firft  and  fécond  race  of  the  french  monarchs,  the  counts  were 
not  only  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  of  all  the  capital  towns  in-  the 
kingdom,  but  they  were  likewife  the  judges.  Their  chief  employment  was 
to  determine  differences,  and  decide  on  the  common  fuits  at  law  within 
their  jurifdidtions  ;  and  where  they  could  not  perfonally  attend,  they  deputed 
their  vifcounts  and  their  lieutenants. 

With  regard  to  affairs  of  importance,  and  which  required  the  judgment 
of  the  prince,  our  kings  had  even  counts  in  their  palaces,  and  attached  to 
their  perfons,  to  whom  they  referred  the  knowledge  and  decifion  of  fuch 
affairs,  and  who  were  ufually  called,  from  their  illuftrious  office,  Counts  of 
the  Palace,  or  Counts- Palatine. 

Thcfe  counts-palatine  were  commiffioned  by  the  king  to  judge  and 
decide  on  the  fuits  that  were  brought  before  them,  whether  by  appeal  or  in 
the  firif  inftance,  according  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  required,  our 
princes  throwing  on  them  the  whole  weight  of  thefe  affairs,  as  well 
experienced  and  able  perfons,  capable  of  terminating  them  with  juffice,  It 
may  be  colleéted  from  an  epiftle  of  Hincmar,  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  that 
affairs  of  importance  were  immediately  judged  by  the  counts  of  the  palace, 
and  likewife  thofe  that  were  brought  before  them  by  appeal,  whenever  the 
parties  complained  of  the  fentences  given  by  the  provincial  counts.  Suits 
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of  this  fort  were  called  c  Caufæ  Palatinæ  and  this  name  was  alfo  given 
to  the  public  audiences  held  by  the  counts  of  the  palace.  It  was  not 
without  foundation  that  thefe  public  pleadings  were  thus  denominated,  for 
the  fentences  pronounced  in  thefe  courts,  by  the  counts,  were  given  in  the 
very  palaces  of  our  kings* 

Both1  civil  and  criminal  caufes  were  within  their  competence  and 
jurifdiétion  ;  but  in  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  take  cognifance  of  them.  The  principal  function  of  the  counts  of  the 
palace  was  to  decide  and  determine,  without  appeal,  all  matters  that 
interefted  the  prince,  whether  perfonally,  or  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  during  the  firft  race  of  french  kings,  and 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  fécond  race,  the  office  of  count  of  the 
palace  was  performed  by  one  fingle  perfon,  who  decided  on  all  differences, 
affifted  by  counfellors-palatine,  called  6  Scabini  Palatii,’  fheriffs  of  the 
palace,  in  the  chronicle  of  St  Vincent  de  Wlturne  Not  only  the 
fheriffs  of  the  palace,  or  the  doctors,  ‘  legum  doétores,’  as  they  are  ftyled  in 
a  charter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  affifted  in  thefe  courts,  but 
frequently  counts,  and  other  great  lords,  even  bifhops,  were  chofen  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  king  ;  the  lupreme  authority,  however,  refiding.  in  the  perfon 
of  the  count  of  the  palace.  It  often  happened  that  the  counts  of  the 
palace  did  not  take  the  firft  place  in  the  courts  of  affize,  although  the 
judgment  of  caufes  belonged  to  them,  but  yielded  precedency  to  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  or  to  others  of  fuperior  rank.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  there  have 
been,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  counts  of  the  palace,  called  by  our  ancient 
writers  ‘  Comités  Palatii.’  I  know  well  that  it  may  be  faid  thefe  counts 
palatine  were  not  counts  of  the  palace,  but  provincial  counts,  who  were 
accidentally  at  court  at  thefe  times,  or  perhaps  lords  who  had  the  fimple 
title  of  counts,  and  were  in  attendance  on  the  prince. 

The  kings,  themfelves,  often  affifted  in  perfon  at  thefe  courts  of  affize  of 
the  counts  of  the  palace,  and  the  fentences  then  paffed  were  fubicribed  with 
the  name  of  the  king  ;  whereas,  at  other  times,  they  were  faid  to  have  been 
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given  by  the  king,  according  to  the  report  made  him  by  the  count  of  the 
palace,  or  he  confirmed  the  judgments  given  by  them. 

But  the  caufe  of  our  kings  increafing  the  number  of  counts  of  the 
palace  was  the  great  additions  to  their  kingdom,  which  extended  to 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  ;  for  as  it  was  frequently  neceffary  to 
hold  inquefts  on  the  fpot,  and  even  there  to  determine  feverai  affairs,  the 
prince,  from  the  great  diftance  of  the  court,  and  his  refidence,  often  felected 
one  of  thefe  counts  of  the  palace  to  go  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  realm,  and 
give  definitive  lenten ces  on  the  fuits  and  complaints  that  were  waiting 
for  him. 

This  was  done  by  the  prince,  whether  becaufe  the  nature  of  the  affair 
required  difpatch,  or  that  he  wilhed  to  avoid  putting  the  fubje£t  to  the 
labour  and  expenfe  of  fo  long  a  journey,  or  becaufe  it  was  important  for  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate  that  fuch  matters  ftiould  be  judged  in  the  places  where 
they  originated. 

The  counts-palatine,  when  fent  into  the  provinces,  at  times  commiffioned 
lieutenants  to  repair  to  thofe  parts  to  which  they  could  not  go  in  perfon,  who 
were  {tiled  Vifcounts  of  the  Palace  :  fometimes  alfo  the  provincial  counts 
were  deputed  by  them  to  determine  definitively,  in  their  ftead,  the  differences 
that  were  brought  before  them,  as  we  learn  from  a  deed  refpeéting  the 
monaftery  of  Cafaure.  This  deed  alfo  fhews,  that  the  vaflals  of  the  prince 
were  fummoned  to  the  judgments  of  the  counts  of  the  palace,  together  with 
the  judges  of  the  place  where  the  courts  were  held;  and  this  may  have  given 
rife  to  the  court  of  peers,  who  were  no  others  than  the  vaffals  of  the  fovereign, 
thus  named  becaufe  they  were  equal  among  themfelves,  and  alfo  held  equally 
under  another. 

As  there  were  provincial  counts-palatine,  to  whom  was  deputed  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  counts  of  the  palace,  to  exercife  during  their  abfence  final 
judgements  in  all  private  and  other  matters  that  regarded  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate,  in  the  diftridts  they  refided  in  ;  fo  there  were  others  who  obtained  the 
dignity  of  counts-palatine  conjun&ly  with  that  of  their  county  or  government, 
with  power  only  to  exercife  their  functions  to  the  extent  of  their  county  or 
government,  and  therein  to  decide  on  all  matters  definitively,  having  to  this 
cffecft  the  full  power  of  the  royal  authority  in  all  fuch  things. 
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The  dignity  of  count  of  the  palace  was  not,  however,  fo  attached  to 
the  provincial  counts  but  that  the  king  had  the  liberty  of  feparating  it  from 
them,  lhould  he  fo  pleafe;  and,  if  the  cafe  required,  to  deprive  the  provincial 
count  thereof,  who  neverthelefs  did  not  fail  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  firft  dignity  of  provincial  count. 

The  kings  of  Burgundy  have  alfo  had  their  <  counts-palatine  :  Poland 
and  Hungary  have  in  like  manner  had  theirs  :  but  I  only  propofe  in  this 
dilîèrtation  to  notice  the  counts-palatine  of  France,  and  to  fhew  that  our 
kings  have  had  thefe  officers  in  their  palaces  from  the  birth  of  the  monarchy; 
that  they  had  preferved  them  for  a  long  time,  even  far  into  the  period  of  the 
third  race  ;  and  in  fhort,  that  other  nations  have  borrowed  fuch  inftitutions 
from  them.  .. 

We  muft  pndoubtedly  believe,  that  the  counts  of  Champagne  enjoyed 
the  above  dignity  from  the  time  of  their  firlf  creation  until  that  county  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  whether  they  may  have  obtained  this 
diftin&ion  from  time  to  time  from  our  kings,  or  whether  they  may  have 
had  it  confirmed  by  inveftitures  ;  or,  in  fine,  whether  they  may  have  retained 
it,  which  I  hold  mod  probable,  as  defendants  from  the  counts  of  .Troyes, 
who  pofTeffed  it  until  the  time  of  the  decay  of  that  kingdom. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenay,  in  which  was  fhed  much  of  the 
noble  blood  of  France,  and  the  fubfequent  invafion  of  the  Normans, 
which  completed  the  deftruèlion  of  that  miferable  date,  the  greater  part  of 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  places,  defpifing  the  authority,  or  rather 
the  weaknefs  of  our  kings,  arrogated  to  thenielves  their  governments  as 
their  own  properties,  with  the  fame  titles  by  which  they  held  them  under 
the  kings,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  their  heirs  :  inlomuch  that  the  counts 
of  Troyes  finding  themfelves  at  that  time  inverted  with  the  dignity  of 
counts-palatine,  their  fucceflors  continued  to  take  the  fame  title,  and  to 
add  to  it  that  of  their  governments. v 

Afterward,  the  counts  of  Champagne,  feeing  that  the  emperors  had 
granted  the  title  of  counts-palatine  to  lèverai  lords  in  Germany  (to  fhew 
that  they  held  not  this  dignity  under  the  empire,  but  were  indebted  for  it  to 
the  liberality  and  kindnels  of  our  kings  under  whom  they  held)  very  often 
rtiled  themfelves  *  Comtes-palatins  de  France.* 
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Sometimes  they  even  fuppreffed  the  title  of  Palatine,  and  called  themfelves 
fimply  Counts  of  France,  or  of  the  French,  by  way  of  excellence,  becaufe 
they  were  almoft  the  only  perfons  who  poffefled  the  title  of  Counts-palatine 
in  the  palace  of  our  kings,  wherein  they  exercifed  fovereign  juftice,  as  their 
lieutenants.  Should  it  be  maintained,  that  the  counts  of  Champagne  did 
not  exercife  this  dignity  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  did  fo  in  the  county  of  Champagne  ;  for 
this  is  fufficiently  apparent  in  the  letters  of  king  Henry  in  the  year 
1043*. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  there  cannot  remain  any  grounds  for  doubting 
that  the  counts  of  Champagne  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  counts-palatine 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  they  obtained  it  only  by  the 
conceflion  of  our  kings,  of  whom  they  had  been  vaflals. 


*  Apud  Sammarth.  in  Gall.  Chr.  in  Abb. 
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DISSERTATION  XV. 


ON  THE  SCRIP  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


v^assienus,  fpeaking  of  the  drefs  of  the  ancient  monks  in  Egypt,  fays, 
they  were  clothed  in  a  drefs  made  of  the  Ikins  of  goats,  called  by  them 
*  Melottes,’  and  were  feldom  without  the  fcrip  and  ftaff.  I  fufpeét  that 
Caflienus  meant  to  fay,  that  thefe  monks,  befide  their  drefs  of  (kins  were 
accuftomed  to  carry  about  with  them  a  fmall  bag,  and  the  ftaff  they  ufed 
In  their  pilgrimages. 

The  monk  of  Angouleme,  in  his  life  of  Charlemagne,  informs  us,  that 
his  body,  when  buried,  was  dreflèd  in  his  imperial  robes,  and  over  them  was 
placed  a  golden  fcrip,  like  to  what  pilgrims  ufe,  and;  the  fame  he  ufually 
bore  whenever  he  went  to  Rome.  Whence  it  refults,  that  the  fcrip  and  ftaff 
have  been  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  pilgrims. 

Pilgrims  to  the  holy  land,  before  they  began  their  journey,  went  to  receive 
the  fcrip  and  ftaff  from  the  hands  of  priefts  in  a  church.  This  was-  even 
done  by  our  kings,  when  they  had  intentions  of  undertaking  their  long  and 
dangerous  expeditions  to  Paleftine;  for  when  they  had  covered  their  fhoulders 
with  the  emblem  of  the  crofs,  they  were  accuftomed  to  go  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis  ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  mafs,  they  received  from  the  hands 
of  fome  prelate  the  fcrip  and  ftaff,  and  even  the  oriflamme  :  when  this  was 
done,  they  took  leave  of  St  Denis,  the  guardian  faint  of  their  kingdom. 

Louis  le  jeune,  when  he  undertook  a  croifade  to  Jerufalem,  came  according 
to  cuftom,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  to  take  leave  of  the  martyrs  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Denis,  and  moft  reverently  received  there,  after  the  celebration  of 
mafs,  the  pilgrim’s  ftaff,  and  the  flag  of  St  Denis  called  the  Oriflamme. 
Eudes  de  Dieuil,  fpeaking  of  king  Louis  VII.  fays,  that  this  monarch. 
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after  he  had  taken  leave  of  St  Denis,  according  to  the  ufage  of  victorious 
kings,  and  received  the  benediction  from  the  fovereign  pontiff,  took  from 
the  altar  the  flag  and  fcrip,  and  concealed  himfelf  from  the  multitude  in  the 
cloifters  of  the  monks.  Philippes  Augufte  acted  in  a  fimilar  manner,  when 
he  propofed  marching  to  the  holy  land  :  he  came  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis 
to  take  leave  of  the  martyrs,  and  after  his  prayers,  he  received  with  much 
devotion,  from  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  William  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  and 
legate  from  the  pope,  the  fcrip  and  pilgrim’s  ftaff.  The  chronicle  of  Saint 
Denis  informs  us,  that  St  Louis,  before  his  firft  expedition  to  Paleftine, 
received  in  like  manner  the  fcrip  and  ftaff  from  the  hands  of  the  legate,  in  the 
church  of  St  Denis.  He  did  the  fame  previoufly  to  his  fécond  expedition. 

Our  authors  commonly  ufe  the  word  ‘  fcarf’  initead  of  fcrip,  becaufe 
thefe  fcrips,  or  wallets,  were  ufually  attached  to  the  fcarfs  with  which  they 
begirded  the  pilgrims.  Thefe  fcarfs,  fcrips  and  Haves  were  blefled  by  the 
prielts,  who  pronounced  benedictions  and  prayers  over  them,  for  which 
there  were  certain  fees  that  appertained  to  the  rectors.  From  this  cuftom 
of  bearing  the  ftafF  obferved  by  pilgrims  and  fuch  as  made  journeys  to 
Palefline,  the  Albigeois  heretics  took  occafion  to  mock  the  croifaders,  who 
had  undertaken  to  combat  them,  by  calling  them  Stavefmen. 

In  regard  to  the  word  bourdon ,  why  it  has  been  applied  to  the  ftaff  of  a 
pilgrim,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  name  has  been 
given  to  fuch  fort  of  ftaves  becaufe  pilgrims  ufually  travel  and  perform  their 
pilgrimages  on  foot,  thefe  ftaves  ferving  them  inftead  of  horfes  or  mules,  then 
called  ‘  bourdons,’  and  ‘  burdones,’  by  writers  in  the  middle  ages. 

When  pilgrims  to  the  holy  land  began  their  journey,  they  went  with  fcrip 
and  ftaff;  but  after  they  had  accomplifhed  their  pilgrimage,  and  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  home,  they  cut  off  branches  of  palm  trees, 
which  are  common  in  Paleftine,  and  brought  them  back,  as  a  proof  of  their 
having  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  journey.  Roger  Hoveden  fays,  page  712, 
that  the  pope  gave  palm-branches  to  thofe  who  had  accompanied  Philippes 
Augufte  in  his  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  although  they  had  not  entirely 
accomplifhed  their  vows.  Pilgrims,  on  their  return  home,  went  to  church 
to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  happy  fuccefs  of  their  pilgrimage  ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  vows,  they  prefented  their  palms  to  the 
prieft,  who  placed  them  on  the  altar. 


DISSERTATION  XVI. 


ON  THE  NAME  AND  DIGNITY  OF  SULTAN  OR  S  O  L  D  A  N. 

* 


A  modern  author  *,  in  his  preface  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Saracens,  written 
by  El  Macin,  fays,  that  the  name  of  Sultan  or  Soldan,  is  a  turkiih  exprefllon, 
and  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Arabians,  until  Tegralbet,  a  turkifh  lord, 
having  defeated  the  Saracens  together  with  their  prince  Mefgud,  took 
poflèflion  of  his  whole  principality  in  the  year  1055.  There  is,  however, 
reafon  to  doubt  this,  becaufe  there  is  mention  made  of  fultans  long  before 
the  reign  of  Tegralbet  in  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus -f ,  and  alfo  by 
Scylitzes  and  Zonarus  in  the  life  of  Bafil,  the  Macedonian,  who  both 
fpeak  of  the  fultan  of  Africa  that  lived  under  this  emperor.  There  is  even 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Saracens  borrowed  this  expreflion  from  the 
Perfians,  fince  the  kings  of  Perfia  who  flourifhed  under  the  firft  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  affedted  to  bear,  this  title.  But  what  confirms  the  true 
explanation  of  the  word  Sultan,  or  rather  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  have  had 
this  title,  is  what  the  Jew  Benjamin  de  Tudela  writes  in  his  journal,  where 
fpeaking  of  a  Senigat  Sa,  fon  of  Sa,  one  of  the  mold  powerful  kings  of 
Perfia,  he  fays,  that  he  was  called  in  Arabic,  ‘  Sultan  Alporos  Alkahir,* 
which  means  the  great  king  of  Perfia. 


*  M.  Watier. 

t  Conft.  Porph.  h  2.  de  Thera,  c.  11. 
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We  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  moft  ancient  kings  of  Perfia  affected 
the  title  of  4  king  of  kings,’  fince  it  was  given  to  Cyrus  in  his  epitaph^ 
infomuch  that  we  may  truly  fay  the  Saracens  and  Turks  have  borrowed  the 
title  of  Sultan  from  the  Perfians,  which  has  been  particularly  afcribed  to  thofe 
who  under  the  authority  of  the  caliph,  which  was  the  firft  dignity  in  the  ftate, 
governed  the  provinces  and  minor  kingdoms  under  his  fovereignty. 

This,  however,  is  not  fo  exa6t  as  not  to  require  fome  explanation  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  at  the  firft  thofe  who  governed  provinces  were  not  called 
fultans,  but  admirals.  But  when  the  fupreme  power  was  taken  from  the 
caliphs,  to  whom  was  left  only  the  fuperintendance  of  affairs  concerning 
religion,  with  an  imaginary  power  over  the  reft  of  the  ftate  ;  and  when  the 
whole  government  of  political  and  military  matters  was  feized  on  by  the 
fultans,  they  became  the  principal  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  with  abfolute 
power  over  the  people,  although  outwardly  they  refpeéled  the  caliph  as 
their  lord,  and  paid  him  every  fort  of  public  deference  and  honour.  In 
procefs  of  time,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  governors  fhook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  firft  fultan,  and  made  themfelves  independent  on  him,  acknowledging, 
however,  the  caliph  for  their  fuperior  lord,  they  took  the  title  of  Sultans  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  we  read  in  the  lord  de  Joinville,  and  elfewhere, 
of  fo  many  fultans,  who  in  other  authors  are  called  Kings, 


DISSERTATION  XVII. 


sON  THE  WORD  4  SALE,*  AND  OCCASIONALLY  RESPECTING  4  DES  LOIS  ET 

TERRES  SALIQUES.’ 


The  word  Sale  commonly  fignifies  large  apartments  in  our  houfes,  called  by 
Vitruvius  and  latin  writers  Oeci;  by  Pliny  and  Statius,  Afarota.  Philander, 
in  his  commentaries  on  Vitruvius,  fuppofes  they  were  thus  called  4  à  faitando’ 
becaufe  it  was  cuftomary  to  make  wedding  feafts  and  to  dance  in  them  ;  or 
perhaps  4  à  falutatione,’  becaufe  it  was  ufually  in  thofe  apartments  that  the 
maftcr  of  the  houfe  firft  received  his  guefts,  and  thofe  who  came  to  falute  or 
Vifit  him.  But  as  this  is  not  the  real  derivation  of  the  word,  no  more  is  it 
its  ancient  fignification  ;  for  in  the  time  of  St  Louis,  and  long  before,  the 
word  4  fale’  meant  a  palace,  a  large  houfe,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  will  explain  :  4  Ce  ferrais  eftoit  celuy  qui 
avoit  en  garde  et  gouvernement  les  pavillons  du  fouldan,  et  qui  avoit  la  charge 
de  nettoier  chafcun  jour  fes  fales  et  maifons.’ 

We  fee  in  many  authors  the  word  4  fala’  ufed  to  fignify  a  caftle,  or  houfe 
of  a  lord  of  a  village  :  the  Gafcons,  and  particularly  thofe  of  lower  Navarre, 
to  this  day  call  the  country-houfes  of  gentlemen  4  Sales.’ 

Aventin,  in  the  fourth  book,  page  183.  of  his  annals  of  Bavaria,  was  the 
firft  who  wrote  that  the  4  Salii,’  who  are  noticed  in  the  hiftories  of  Ammianus 
and  Zozimus,  and  afterward  thofe  called  4  Salici’  have  taken  their  name  from 
6  Sala,’  being  the  principal  perlons  among  the  Franks  who  had  any  part  in 
the  government  of  the  ftate,  and  who  were  of  the  4  Sale,’  that  is  to  fay,  of 
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the  court  or  houfehold  of  the  prince.  This  opinion  has  been  followed  by 
Ifaac  Fontanus,  in  his  Origines  Francorum,  and  by  Godfrey  Windelin,  who 
maintain  that  the  4  Loix  Saliques’  have  alfo  been  derived  from  the  fame  word, 
being  thus  called  becaufe  they  contained  particular  regulations  for  the  great 
lords  and  their  lands,  which  are  called  in  them  4  Terræ  Salicæ.’  This  feems 
conformable  to  what  has  been  fince  done  among  the  french  princes,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  marriage-contradl  of  Robert  prince  of  Tarentum  and 
emperor  of  Conftantinoplc,  with  Mary  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1347,  by 
which  they  both  declare  their  intention  of  living  after  the  manner  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  in  France.  Authors  confirm  this  derivation  and 
origin  of  the  4  Loix  Saliques,’  by  a  cuftom  that  was  prabtiled  a  long  time 
fince,  fhewing  that  the  princes  and  great  lords  gave  judgment  in  their  halls 
and  at  their  houfes,  and  confequently  there  drew  up  their  laws  and  datutes. 
We  may  thence  conclude,  that  the  4  Loix  Saliques’  are  thofe  that  were  drawn 
up  by  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  houfehold  of  the  prince,  or  which 
were  made  and  concluded  in  the  houfe  or  in  the  hall,  where  judgments 
were  given  by  the  prince’s  officers. 

As  I  wifh  not  pofitively  to  deny  my  a  (Tent  to  what  thefe  authors  have 
written  on  the  fubjeét  of  the  origin  of  the  4  Loix  Saliques,’  I  alfo  cannot 
agree  to  all  they  have  fuppofed  refpedling  them  ;  for  although  the  Saliens 
may  be  Franks,  and  though,  when  they  had  eroded  the  Rhine,  they  had 
fo  called  thofe  of  fuperior  rank  among  thefe  people,  1  believe  we  mud  agree 
that  before  the  Franks  came  into  Gaul,  the  Saliens  formed  there  a  particular 
nation  like  the  Led,  the  Chamavi,  the  Bructeri ,  and  others,  who  are  named 
in  authors,  and  who  alfo  formed  feparate  nations.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy 
to  difeover  the  origin  of  all  thefe  names,  which  may  nave  been  borrowed 
from  the  northern  countries,  whence  they  had  come.  This  1  think  perfectly 
proved  by  thofe  who  have  noticed  the  Saliens  :  Ammianus  Marcellmus,  in 
his  feventeenth  book,  fays  very  plainly,  that  the  people  called  Saliens  were 
thofe  who  had  dared  to  make  irruptions  on  the  roman  territories. 

As  the  Saliens  edablhhed  themfelves  in  Gaul,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  it  is  probable  that  they  obtained  from  him  various 
privileges,  which  made  them  known  in  future  times,  as  chiefs  among  the 
Franks;  and  this,  has  occafioned  Otho  bilhop  of  Frifingen  to  fay,  when. 
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fpeaking  on  the  falique  law,  4  Hac  nobiliflimi  Francorum,  qui  Salici  dicuntur, 
adhuc  utuntur.’ 

Some  fuppofe  that  the  emperor  Conrad  was  furnamed  4  Salicus’  on 
account  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  birth.  Thefe  prerogatives  confided 
principally  in  the  free  tenure  of  their  lands,  granted  them  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  which  lands  the  leaders  and  principal  perfons  of  this  people 
divided  among  them,  on  condition  of  ferving  him  in  war  and  leading 
thither  their  vaffals,  the  number  of  whom  was  fettled  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  land  each  was  pofleflfed  of.  It  is  from  fuch  military 
didributions  of  land  that  the  learned  trace  the  origin  of  fiefs,  the  Romans 
being  accuftomed  to  divide  lands  among  their  old  loldicrs,  and  even  among 
the  new,  on  condition  of  their  ferving  them  in  war,  more  efpecially  in  the 
defence  of  their  frontiers.  Such  lands  were  like  to  the  fiefs  called,  4  Fiefij 
de  haubert,’  or  4  Fiefs  de  chevalier.’  It  is,  therefore,  for  this  reafon,  that 
fuch  fiefs  did  not  pafs  in  fucceffion  to  females,  becaufe  they  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms  and  lerving  in  war.  Hence  the  ground  of  the  fixty-fecond 
claufe  in  the  falique  law  :  4  De  terra  vero  Salica  nullo  portio  hæreditatis 
mulieri  veniat,  fed  ad  virilem  fexum  tota  hæreditas  pervenit.’  This  was 
obferved  for  a  long  time  in  regard  to  fuch  fiefs,  which  could  only  be  holden 
by  men  that  were  of  the  proper  age;  for  whenever  they  fell  to  girls  that  were 
marriageable,  they  were  obliged  to  marry,  according  to  the  will  of  the  lord, 
a  perlon  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  fief.  W  hen  they  fell  to  minors, 
their  guardians  did  the  duties,  and  even  took  to  themfelves  the  title  of  the 
fief  fo  long  as  they  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  them. 

The  divifion  the  Saliens  made  of  the  lands  given  them  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  was  as  follows  :  The  principal  lords  and  captains  distributed  among 
their  foldiers  lands  for  tillage,  on  condition  of  certain  duties,  and  their 
accompanying  them,  to  war.  With  regard  to  themfelves,  they  referved  a 
part  with  the  cables  and  handfomelt  houfes  on  their  divifion  ;  and  where 
there  were  no  buildings,  they  eredted  fuch  as  were  called  4  Sales,  on  account 
of  their  being  the  refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Saliens.  As  they  held  thele 
lands  perfedtiy  free,  not  being  fubjedted  to  the  emperors  by  any  duties, 
excepting  their  fervice  during  war,  and  befide  being  the  principals  among, 
the  frank  nation,  it  has  happened  that  all  free  perfons,  not  fubjeft  to  any 
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importions,  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  procefs  of  time  by  the  name  of  Franks. 
Hence  it  came  that  lands  held  by  gentlemen  were  called  ‘  Manfi  ingenuiles.* 
The  prerogatives  of  thefe  lands  pofTeffed  by  the  Frank-Saliens  are  more 
apparent  from  the  comparifon  with  thofe  called  6  Letales,’  or  6  Lidiales 
Manfi.’  They  are  (tiled  ‘  Manfi  letales  et  ferviles,’  in  a  charter  of  Louis 
le  débonnaire  ;  and  thofe  who  tilled  them  are  (tiled  in  the  ancient  laws  and 
charters  4  Liti,’  a  fort  of  bondmen,  whence  the  word  ‘  Litge,’  has  been 
formed.  Lands  fubje6t  to  fuch  vile  conditions,  and  to  annual  ground-rents 
are  the  fame  that  were  diltributed  by  the  emperors  among  the  people  called 
‘  Leti,’  (who  were  likewife  Franks,  or  at  leaft  Gauls)  in  different  provinces 
of  Gaul,  on  condition  of  rilling  them,  paying  a  rent  to  the  public 
treafury,  and  ferving  perfonally  in  times  of  war.  Thefe  people  called 
‘  Leti’  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  Gaul,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a 
hilfory  of  the  empire.  There  are  even  fome  who  think  that  Armorica, 
now  ürittany,  was  called  6  Letavia,’  from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants. 

When  the  Frank-Saliens  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Gaul,  they 
eflablifhed  the  fame  franchifes  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  firft  fettlement, 
throughout  all  the  countries  they  conquered,  leaving,  however,  fuch  lands 
as  were  fubjeéled  to  payments  to  the  (late,  in  the  fame  fituation  as  they 
found  them.  This  then  is  the  origin  of  free  and  fervile  lands,  and  alfo 
of  fiefs. 


DISSERTATION  XVIII. 


ON  THE  BANNER  OF  SAINT  DENIS,  OR  THE  ORIFLAMME. 


The  oriflamme  was  the  banner,  or  ufual  flandard,  which  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  the  royal  abbey  of  St  Denis  made  ufe  of  in  their  private  wars  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  which  they  undertook  to  recover  their  poflfeflions 
from  the  hands  of  ufurpers,  or  to  prevent  them  from  being  feized  upon. 
But  as  their  ecclefiaftical  hate  did  not  allow  them  to  ufe  arms  perfonally, 
they  delegated  this  to  a  proxy,  who  received  their  flandard  from  the  hands 
of  the  abbot,  and  bore  it  before  him  in  battle.  This  was  the  real  ufe  mad& 
of  the  oriflamme,  although  fome  learned  perfons  have  written  otherwife, 
and  have  advanced  what  is  but  little  conformable  to  truth. 

To  begin  by  an  inquiry  into  the  name  of  Oriflamme  :  the  greater 
number  of  authors  think  it  lhould  be  derived  from  its  materials,  its  colour, 

.  and  its  form.  With  regard  to  its  form,  it  was  made,  doubtlefs,  like  other 
church-banners,  flit  in  different  parts  from  the  bottom,  ornamented  with 
fringes,  and  faflened  at  the  top  of  a  pike  by  a  crois  bar  that  kept  it 
extended,  and  ferved  to  carry  it.  They  fay,  the  materials  were  of  filk  or 
taffeta,  of  a  red  colour. 

The  name  of  Oriflamme  was  given  to  this  flandard  becaufe  it  was  flit  up 
from  the  bottom  to  refemble  flames,  or  perhaps  from  its  being  of  a  red 
colour  :  when  it  fluttered  in  the  wind,  it  appeared  at  a  diflance  like  flames, 
and,  befide,  the  lance  to  which  it  was  fixed  was  gilded. — The  oriflamme 
was  then  the  particular  banner  of  the  abbot  and  monaflery  of  St  Denis,  which 
they  had  borne  in  their  wars  by  their  proxies,  who,  in  quality  of  defenders 
or  protestors  of  monafteries  and  c  ..wches,  undertook  to  lead  their  vaffals  in 
the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  to  bear  their  flandards  in  war  :  hence  they 
have  been  called  Standard-bearers  to  the  church,  ‘  Signiferi  Ecclefiarum.’ 
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The  counts  of  Vexin  and  of  Pontoife  had  this  title  in  the  monaftery  of  Saint 
Denis,  of  which  they  were  the  proxies  and  guardians,  and  in  this  quality 
they  bore  the  oriflamme  in  the  wars  which  they  undertook  in  the  defence  of 
its  property.  From  this  the  banner  has  been  by  authors  more  commonly 
called  the  ftandard  of  St  Denis,  not  becaufe  it  was  preferved  in  the  church 
of  that  monaftery,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  banner  ufually  borne  in  the  wars 
in  which  this  abbey  was  concerned.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it 
was  not  borne  by  our  kings  in  their  wars  until  they  were  become  proprietors 
of  the  counties  of  Pontoife  and  Mante;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Vexin,  which 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Philippes  I.  or  of  Louis  le  gros,  his  fon. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  Simon  count  of  Pontoife  and  Amiens,  having 
intentions  of  retiring  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Claude,  gave  the  town  of  Mante 
and  its  dependencies  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  that  king  Philippes  had  feized 
it,  probably  as  a  frontier  town,  and  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate  ;  but, 
upon  the  complaints  that  were  made  to  him  on  this  fubjedt,  he  reftored  it 
to  the  monaftery,  by  an  a 61  drawn  up  at  Mante  in  the  year  1076,  which 
was  the  year  Simon  retired  to  St  Claude.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  king  afterward  made  fome  arrangements  with  the  monks  of  Cluny,  for 
we  read  fhortly  after,  that  this  place  was  in  his  poflTeflion,  and  that  he 
difpofed  of  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  perfonal  property.  Odericus  Vitalis 
affirms  that  the  fame  king,  defirous  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  his  fon  Louis, 
furnamed  le  Gros,  againft  Bertrade  de  Montfort,  his  mother-in-law,  whom 
he  wifhed  to  be  revenged  on  for  her  attempt  to  poiion  him,  made  him  a 
prefent  of  Pontoife,  Mante,  and  the  whole  county  of  the  Vexin.  Suger 
adds,  that  Louis,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  father,  afterward  confented,  that 
Philippes,  fon  to  the  king  by  Bertrade,  fhould  enjoy  the  county  of  Mante  ; 
and  this  was  done  by  favour  of  the  marriage,  the  king  and  Bertrade 
procured  for  the  young  prince  with  the  heirefs  of  Montlehery. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  written,  that  the  county  of 
the  Vexin  fell  into  the  domain  of  our  kings  about  this  period,  and  that 
it  was  in  this  quality  they  firft  bore  the  ftandard  of  St  Denis,  or  the 
oriflamme,  in  their  wars.  Hiftory  is  filent  on  the  lubjedt  before  the  reign  of 
Louis  le  gros  ;  for  I  pay  no  attention  to  thofe  who  have  advanced,  that  it 
Was  known  from  the  times  of  Dogebert,  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  all  fuch 
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hiftories  as  have  been  fo  fertile  in  fables  being  very  properly  reputed 
apocryphal. 

We  may  thenjuftly  conclude  that  Louis  le  gros  was  the  firft  of  our 
monarchs  who,  in  quality  of  count  of  the  Vexin,  took  the  oriflamme  from 
the  altar  of  St  Denis,  and  had  it  borne  in  his  armies,  as  the  principal  banner 
of  the  protestor  of  his  kingdom,  whofe  fuccour  he  invoked  by  his  cries  of 
battle,  more  efpecially  when  he  learnt  that  Henry  V.  king  of  Germany, 
was  marching  his  troops  into  France. 

It  has  happened,  confequently,  that  our  monarchs,  who  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  the  rights  of  thefe  counts,  have  ufed  this  banner  in  their  own 
wars,  as  being  the  ftandard  that  bore  the  name  of  the  proteétor  of  their 
kingdom,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  taking  it  from  off  the  altar  of  the  church 
of  St  Denis,  with  the  fame  ceremonies  and  prayers  that  were  ufually  obferved 
when  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  counts  du  Vexin,  for  the  private 
wars  of  the  monaftery. 

Juvenal  des  Urfins  *  has  thus  deferibed  the  ceremonies  that  took  place 
on  the  delivery  of  the  oriflamme  to  the  knight  who  was  to  carry  it.  4  Le 
roy  s’en  alla  à  S.  Denys,  viflta  les  corps  SS.  fit  fes  offrandes,  fit  benir 
l’oriflamme  par  l’abbé  de  S.  Denys,  et  la  bailla  à  meflire  Pierre  de  Villers, 
lequel  fit  le  ferment  accoûtumé.*  He  adds,  in  the  following  year,  4  Le  roy 
alla  à  S.  Denys,  &c.  les  corps  de  S.  Denys  et  de  fes  compagnons  furent 
defeendus  et  mis  fur  l’autel.  Le  roy  fans  chaperon  et  fans  ceinture,  les 
adora,  et  fit  fes  oraifons  bien  et  dévotement,  et  fes  offrandes,  et  fi  firent  les 
feigneurs.  Ce  fait,  il  fit  porter  l’oriflamme  et  fut  baillée  à  un  viel  chevalier 
vaillant  homme,  nommé  Pierre  de  Villers  1’  ancien,  lequel  reçût  le  corps  de 
N.  S.  et  fill  les  fermens  en  tel  cas  accouftumez  :  et  après,  s’en  retourna  le 
roy  au  bois  de  Vincennes.’ 

I  will  here  infert  the  oath  taken  by  him  who  was  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
oriflamme:  4  Vous  jurez  et  promettez  fur  le  précieux  corps  de  Jesus  Christ 
facrè  cy  prefent,  et  fur  le  corps  de  monfeigneur  S.  Denys  et  fes  compagnons 
qui  cy  font  que  vous  loyalement  en  voftre  perfonne  tendrez  et  gouvernerez 
l’oriflambe  du  roy  monfeigneur,  qui  cy  eft,  à  l’honneur  et  profit  de  luy,  et 


*  Juvenal  des  Urfins  A.  1381  and  1382. 
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de  fon  royaume,  et  pour  doute  de  mort,  ne  autre  avanture,  qui  puifle  venirr 
ne  la  delaiflferez,  et  ferez  par  tout  voftre  devoir,  comme  bon  et  loyal  chevalier 
doit  faire  envers  fon  fouverain  et  droiturier  feigneur.’ 

Several  perlons  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  oriflamme 
was  never  taken  from  the  church  of  St  Denis  but  when  our  kings  had 
unfuccefsful  wars,  to  repulfe  the  enemy  who  was  attacking  their  kingdom, 
or  prevent  themfelves  from  being  conquered.  6  Et  non  mie  quand  on  veut 
conquefter  autre  pays,’  as  Juvenal  des  Urfins  writes,  in  the  year  1386  of  his 
biflory  ;  or  when  war  was  made  on  the  infidels,  as  Froiflart  writes,  becaufe 
this  ftandard  was,  doubtlefs,  the  principal  one  in  our  armies,  whether  the 
war  was  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  or  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  againft  the  enemies  of  the  flate. 

During  the  reign  of  Philippes  le  bel,  at  the  battle  of  Mons  en  Puele,  in 
the  year  1 304-,  this  fame  oriflamme  was  borne  by  Anfeau  de  Chevreufe,  a 
Valiant  knight,  who  there  loft  his  life  by  fuflfocation  from  heat  and  third:. 
Meier  writes  that  the  French  loft  this  banner  in  the  battle,  and  that  it  was 
taken  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Flemings.  The  chronicle  of  Flanders,  it  is 
true,  fays  that  the  night  after  the  combat  it  was  on  the  ground  in  the  field 
of  battle  ;  but  Guillaume  Guiart,  who  was  prefent,  as  he  himlelf  tells  us, 
relates,  that  the  oriflamme  loft  in  this  battle  was  not  the  true  one,  but  a 
counterfeit,  made  by  order  of  the  king,  to  excite,  on  that  occafion,  the 
ardour  of  his  foldiers. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  if  the  Flemings  were  then  perfuaded 
they  had  gained  pofTeffion  of  the  oriflamme,  as  they  had  no  rules  to 
diftinguifti  the  falfe  from  the  true  one.  This  account  is  the  more  probable, 
becaufe  we  read  of  its  being  immediately  afterward  displayed  in  our  armies  ; 
for  in  the  year  1315  the  king,  Louis  f lutin,  had  it  borne  in  his  war  againft 
the  fame  Flemings,  and  gave  the  guard  of  it  to  Herpin  d’Erquery. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  hiftory  makes  no  more  mention  of  the 
oriflamme  :  it  is  therefore  probable  our  monarchs  cealed  to  have  it  borne  in 
their  armies  from  the  time  the  Engliih  made  them:  elves  mailers  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  France,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  Vil.  who, 
having  driven  them  out  of  his  kingdom,  introduced  a  new  mode  of  making 
war,  by  the  eftabli (liment  of  companies  of  ordinance.  He  likewife  introduced 
the  white  enfign,  which  has  fince  been  the  principal  banner  in  our  armies. 


DISSERTATION  XIX. 


ON  THE  TORTURE  OF  THE  BERNICLES,  AND  OF  THE  CIPPUS  OF 

THE  ANCIENTS. 


The  lord  de  Joinville  relates,  that  the  fultan  of  Babylon,  or  his  council, 
made  to  the  king  very  unreafonable  proposions,  imagining  that  he  would 
accept  of  them  to  obtain  his  own  liberty,  and  that  of  all  thofe  who  had 
been  made  prifoners  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Mafloura  ;  and  becaufe  the 
king  pofitively  refufed  to  agree  to  them,  they  thought  to  intimidate  him  into 
an  acceptance  by  menaces  of  putting  him  to  the  torture.  This  torture  is 
called  by  the  lord  de  Joinville  the  4  Bernicles.’  Many  writers  fuppofe,  and 
with  much  probability,  that  this  torture  was  the  fame  as  the  Cippus  of  the 
Latins.  Saints  Paulinus,  Prudentius,  and  Lucianus  have  fpoken  of  this 
punifhment.  It  may  be  gathered  from  what  they  have  written  in  their 
defcriptions  of  it,  that  the  engine  of  torture  was  made  of  pieces  of  wood 
pierced  with  holes,  and  that  the  legs  of  criminals  were  put  into  them  :  they 
were  placed  at  fuch  diftances  from  each  other,  and  forced  to  fo  great  an 
extenfion  of  the  legs  as  caufed  very  great  pain,  for  the  criminals  could  not 
draw  them  back  again.  The  holes  in  thefe  pieces  of  wood  were  at  various 
diftances,  and  the  legs  of  the  criminal  were  inferted  into  thofe  that  extended 
them  to  a  greater  or  lefler  diftance,  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime 
or  the  pains  to  be  infliéted. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  advancing,  that  the  author 
of  the  romance  of  Garin  de  Loherans  has  alluded  to  this  torture,  which  he' 
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dcfcribcs  in  verfe  under  the  name  of  4  Buie.’  In  his  defcription,  I  firft  notice 
that  the  criminal  was  feated  on  a  4  coûte  that  is  to  fay,  on  a  bed,  which 
may  lead  us  to  read  in  the  lord  de  Joinville,  4  il  le  couchent  fur  une  coûte,’ 
inftead  of  4  fur  le  cofté,’  which  makes  it  more  intelligible  :  fecondly,  that  the 
feet  were  palled  through  the  holes  of  thefe  4  buies  thirdly,  that  the  criminal 
was  faftened  to  the  wall,  which  is  alfo  noticed  by  the  lord  de  Joinville;  and 
laftly,  that  with  a  piece  of  wood,  called  4  Peftel,’  (whence  probably  our 
word  4  Peltle,’)  or  Pile,  they  bruiled  the  flelh  of  the  criminal  fo  that  the 
blood  fpirted  out.  With  regard  to  the  word  4  buie,’  it  is  derived  from  the 
latin  word  4  boia,’  which  fignifies  a  fort  of  chain  or  collar,  to  which  criminals 
were  faftened. 

The  obfervations  made  on  this  fubjedt,  which  may  be  applied  to  thefe 
4  buies,’  and  the  torture  of  the  bernicles,  and  what  Giovanni  Villani  has 
remarked,  have  much  probability,  namely,  that  St  Louis,  having  regained 
his  liberty  and  returned  to  France,  in  remembrance  of  his  imprifonment  and 
the  threatened  torture,  ordered  to  be  ftruck  on  the  reverfe  of  his  coins  a 
reprefentation  of  thefe  buies  and  the  handcuffs  of  prifoners,  until  he  and 
his  barons  fhould  have  revenged  themfelves  for  thefe  infults.  It  is  true,  we 
do  not  fee  thefe  figures  which  are  on  the  coins  of  St  Louis,  and  on  thofe  of 
fome  of  his  fucceffors,  on  any  coins  of  his  anceftors  the  kings  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  doubtful  whether  St  Louis  was  not  defirous 
of  bringing  into  fafhion  the  device  which  Louis  le  débonnaire  had  imprelfed 
on  his  coins,  which  was  a  church  furmounted  with  a  crofs,  having  this 
legend,  xhristana  religio.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  temple  is 
fupported  on  various  pillars  ;  and  this  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
word  4  Pile,’  which  means  the  reverie  of  a  coin,  is  derived  from  thefe  pillars, 
which  are  imprefièd  on  the  coins  of  St  Louis  ;  as  the  word  4  Croix,’  for  the 
other  fide  of  the  coin,  is  taken  from  the  crolfes  reprefented  on  it. 

Guillaume  Guiart  writes,  in  the  year  1295, 

4  Cornent  qu’  il  pregnent  croix  ou  pile.’ 

And  in  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin, 

4  Je  n’aime  ne  croix,  ne  pile,  fi  ait  m’ame  pardon.’ 

The  french  and  latin  glolfary  in  MS.  gives  the  name  of  4  pile,’  to  the 
reverfes  of  coins  :  4  Nomifma,  figure  qui  eft  au  dernier,  pile,  ou  denier .* 
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Whence  it  feems  to  be  inferred  that  our  anceftors,  having  given  the  name  of 
Pile  to  the  reverfe  of  their  coin,  have  taken  thefe  figures  for  piles  or  pillars,, 
being  perhaps  ignorant  that  they  reprefented  the  buies  ;  for  true  it  is,  that 
thefe  figures  on  the  coins  of  St  Louis,  and  of  fome  few  of  his  fucceffors,  as 
well  as  the  coins  of  feveral  great  barons  in  France,  who  have  alway  attempted 
to  make  their  coin  refemble  that  of  their  fovereign,  have  fomething  in  their 
appearance  like  to  the  defcription  the  lord  de  Joinville  gives  of  the  bernicles. 
He  fays,  that  this  infiniment  of  torture  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
(which,  in  this  and  other  paffages,  he  calls  by  the  improper  word  4  tifons’) 
united  together  at  the  upper  part  :  the  fame  figuic  la  fc.cn  on  th©  min  of 

St  Louis  :  the  two  pieces  having  holes  through  them  at  the  bottom,  which 
may  perhaps  be  the  parts  through  which  the  legs  of  criminals  were  palled. 
In  regard  to  the  other  piece  of  wood  on  which  he  fays  the  man  was  feated, 
it  feems  to  have  been  reprefented  underneath,  pierced  in  like  manner  at  the 
two  ends,  the  other  parts  of  the  figure  being  intended  folely  for  ornaments 
to  the  coin.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  thefe  coins  reprefenting  the  buies,  as  well 
of  the  reign  of  St  Louis  as  of  Philippes  le  hardy,  Philippes  le  bel,  of  king 
John,  and  of  Alphonfo  count  of  Poitiers. 
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DISSERTATION  XX. 


ON  THE  RANSOM  OF  ST  LOUIS, 


By  the  treaty  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king  Saint  Louis,  and  the 
other  prifoners  made  at  the  battle  of  Mafloura  and  elfewhere,  between  the 
commiffioners  of  his  majefty  and  the  fultan  of  Babylon,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  king  fhould  pay  to  the  fultan  ten  thoufand  golden  befants,  which  were 
then  worth,  according  to  the  recital  of  the  lord  de  Joinville,  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  :  it  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  edition  of  Claude  Menard,  for 
that  of  Poitiers  has  it  wrong,  faying,  two  hundred  thoufand  befants 

The  befant  was  a  golden  coin  of  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  thus  called 
from  the  name  of  Byzantium,  now  the  town  of  Conftantinople.  This  was 
a  general  term  for  all  the  gold  coins  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
which,  however,  had  each  their  particular  names.  For  example,  thofe  that 
had  the  imprefiion  of  Michael  Ducas  were  called  4  Michalati.’  Thofe 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  4  Manuelati,’  and  fo  on  with  regard  to 
others.  I  find  there  were  alfo  filver  coins  which  bore  the  name  of  befants, 
but  we  are  not  now  fpeaking  of  the  golden  befants  of  the  empire  of 
Conftantinople  ;  for  St  Louis  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  his  capture 
and  his  deliverance,.  Guillaume  Nangis  in  his  life  of  the  above  king, 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  and  Guillaume  Guiart,  all  agree  in  faying,  that  the 
fultan  was  to  receive  eight  hundred  faracen  golden  befants,  to  which  fum 
the  fultan,  according  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  had  reduced  his  demand. 
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This  author  obferves,  in  this  paftage,  or  at  lead  means  it  to  be 
underftood,  that  each  hundred  thousand  golden  befants  was  equal  to  the 
fum  of  fifty  thoufand  livres  in  gold.  An  englilh  author,  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter,  in  the  year  1251,  fays,  that  the  whole  of  the  ranfom  of  Saint 
Louis  was  fixty  thoufand  golden  livres. 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  the  Saracens  having  demanded  from  the  king 
one  hundred  thoufand  livrés  in  gold,  they  accepted  a  hundred  thoufand 
marcs  of  filver.  To  this  may  be  referred  the  letter  which  the  chancellor 
wrote  to  the  count  de  Cornoüaille  in  the  above  author  ;  and  the  hiflorian 
of  the  archbifhops  of  Bremen,  and  Sanudo  both  fay,  that  the  king  paid 
the  hundred  thoufand  marcs  of  filver.  Hence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the 
eight  hundred  thoufand  golden  befants  to  which  the  ranfom  of  St  Louis,  or 
rather  that  of  his  people,  amounted,  wTere  at  that  time  worth  four  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  and,  confequently,  made  one  hundred  thoufand  marcs  of 
filver.  This,  however,  remains  to  be  examined  ;  and  we  muft  firft  fpeak  of 
the  valuation,  or  the  redudftion,  of  thefe  eight  hundred  thoufand  golden 
befants,  to  the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  livres  :  we  muft  therefore 
prefuppofe  that  the  livre  has  always  been  of  the  value  of  twenty  fols,  as  it  is 
at  this  day.  It  follows,  then,  that  one  hundred  thoufand  befants  of  gold 
being  at  that  period  of  the  value  of  fifty  thoufand  livres,  each  particular 
befant  muft  have  been  worth  ten  fols  in  filver,  which  is  nearly  the  value  that 
Raymond  d’ Agiles  gives  to  the  golden  coin  of  the  Saracens  in  his  time,  for 
he  makes  it  lefs  by  one  or  two  fols  :  this  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
faracen  befants,  mentioned  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  would  have  been 
heavier,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  gold  would  have  rifen  in  value 
iince  the  time  when  this  author  lived,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and,  confequently,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior 
to  the  reign  of  St  Louis. 

In  regard  to  the  hundred  thoufand  marcs  of  filver,  at  which  amount  the 
authors  I  have  quoted  eftimate  the  ranfom  of  St  Louis  :  if  they  amounted 
to  the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which  were  equal  to  eight 
hundred  thoufand  bêlants  of  gold,  it  follows,  that  each  marc  of  filver  was 
worth  eight  befants  of  gold  and  four  livres,  or  eighty  fols  in  filver,  and  that 
each  befant  was  of  the  value  of  ten  fols,  which  is  the  value  we  have  fet  on 
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them.  This  does  not  agree  with  a  deed  of  the  year  1 198,  which  fhews  the 
marc  of  filver  in  that  year  was  only  valued  at  fifty  fols,  which  ought  to 
prove  that  the  coin  had  confiderably  augmented  in  value  at  the  time  of 
St  Louis,  which  is  not  very  improbable,  confidering  what  we  read  in  fome 
memorials  containing  valuations  of  the  marcs  of  gold  and  filver,  and  that 
thefe  valuations  greatly  changed  not  only  every  year  but  almoft  every 
month.  For  example,  the  marc  of  filver  was  valued  at  fifty-eight  fols 
tournois  from  the  year  1288  to  that  of  129V  and  during  this  fame  year,  at 
Eafter,  it  was  at  fixty-one  ;  on  Trinity-day  in  the  year  1296,  fixty-fix  fols 
tournois  ;  at  the  following  Chriftmas,  fixty-eight  fols;  in  1299,  four  livres 
five  fols  tournois  ;  in  1304,  fix  livres  five  fols  tournois,  and  fo  on. 

It  fhould  be  noticed  that  at  this  period  there  were,  during  the  reign  of 
St  Louis,  four  forts  of  marcs  of  different  weights  ;  namely,  that  of  Troyes, 
which  was  the  moft  general,  being  current  not  only  in  France,  but  likewife 
in  foreign  countries  ;  that  of  Limoges,  the  marc  of  Tours,  and  the  marc  of 
la  Rochelle,  or  of  England.  It  now  remains  to  fee  if  we  make  what 
Matthew  Paris  fays  agree  with  the  recital  of  the  lord  de  Joinville  ;  for, 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  hundred  thoufand  golden  livres  which  the 
Saracens  firft  demanded  from  St  Louis  as  his  ranfom,  being  equivalent  to  a 
million,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  ten  hundred  thoufand  golden  befants  which 
Joinville  mentions,  the  gold  livre  would  have  been  equal  to  ten  gold  befants, 
and  the  befant  to  two  gold  fols. 

But  I  wifh  not  to  engage  deeper  at  prefent  in  this  difcuflion,  which 
would  carry  me  too  far  :  let  it  fuffice,  that  thofe  who  may  defire  greater 
information  can  refer  to  fuch  learned  men  as  Scaliger,  Budæus,  &c,  wh© 
have  written  on  the  fubjedt. 
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DISSERTATION  XXL 


ON  THE  HONOURABLE  ADOPTIONS  OP  BROTHER,  AND  incidENTAllv  on 

BROTHERS  IN  ARMS. 


The  ancient  Romans  have  never,  in  any  one  inftance,  acknowledged 
adoptions  of  brothers,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  grounded  on  any  of  the 
reafons  which  have  introduced  the  ufage  of  adoptions.  This  has  caufed 
Harmenopulus  to  fay,  that  this  kind  of  adoption  was  among  the  number 
and  quality  of  thofe  things  that  may  not  be,  and  which  are  not  commonly 
done.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  ftridt  friendfhip  between  two  perfons  has  ferved 
for  the  ground  of  adoptions  of  fons,  fo  have  the  honourable  adoptions  of 
brothers  taken  their  rife  from  the  reciprocal  friendfhip  of  two  perfons  who 
have  felt  for  each  other  a  brotherly  affedtion.  It  is  doubtlefs,  therefore, 
that  the  origin  of  thefe  adoptions,  whether  of  fon  or  brother,  muft  not  be 
fought  for  in  the  roman  laws,  but  in  the  pradtice  and  ufage  obferved  for  a 
long  time  by  the  barbarian  and  northern  princes  ;  for  they  affedted  to 
adopt,  as  fon  or  brother,  princes,  or  their  children,  whofe  territories  were 
adjoining  their  own,  which  gave  not  any  rights  of  fucceflion  to  the  children 
or  brothers  of  adoption,  fuch  adoptions  being  only  honorary. 

The  adoption  of  brother  has  been  pradtifed  in  two  different  ways  by 
foreign  nations,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  generally  ftyled 
barbarians.  Among  thofe  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  were  in  fadi 
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fomewhat  rude  and  barbarous,  adoptions  were  made  by  piercing  each  other’s 
veins,  and  reciprocally  drinking  the  blood. 

Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  and  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  reproaches 
even  the  Greeks  with  this  deteftable  cuftom,  not  that  they  themfelves 
pradtifed  it,  but  becaufe  in  their  treaties  with  barbarous  nations,  in  order  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  their  manners,  they  were  obliged  to  follow 
their  ufages,  and  do  what  was  done  on  thefe  occafions.  The  emperor 
Frederic  I.  had  before  made  fimilar  reproaches  againft  the  Greeks,  as  we 
learn  from  Nicetas. 

Dul  wtiac  rile  Greeks  did  Through  ncceflity  the  French  alfo  were  forced 
to  when  they  were  fhut  up  in  Conftantinople,  and  attacked  on  all  fides,  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  times,  and  to  avoid  the  infults  of  their 
enemies.  We  have  read  this  in  the  lord  de  Joinville’s  hiftory.  George 
Pachymeres  relates  the  fame  thing  of  the  Comains  ;  and  Albericus,  in  the 
year  1187,  {hews  clearly  that  this  cuftom  was  equally  followed  by  the 
Saracens,  when  he  writes,  that  the  unfortunate  alliance  which  the  count  de 
Tripoly  contradfed  with  the  fultan  of  the  Saracens  was  concluded  by  this 
ceremony,  and  that  they  drank  each  other’s  blood. 

Such  then  was  the  mode  of  this  fraternal  adoption,  as  pradtifed  by 
nations  entirely  barbarous  ;  but  that  in  ufe  among  more  civilized  and 
polifhed  people,  although  pagans,  was  not  fullied  with  this  barbarifm,  nor 
with  this  reciprocal  fhedding  of  blood.  It  was  performed  like  to  the 
honourable  adoption  of  fon,  4  more  gentium,’  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Cafliodorus  in  his  fourth  book,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gentiles,  or  rather  of  foreign  nations,  by  the  armour,  4  per  arma,’  by 
fending  or  by  making  reciprocal  exchanges  of  armour. 

This  exchange  of  armour  was  mutual  between  adopted  brothers,  who 
gave  to  each  other  their  own  armour,  as  well  offènfive  as  defenfive,  no 
ftronger  proof  of  friendlhip  could  be  given  than  thus  parting  with  what 
they  held  moft  dear.  There  is  not  any  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  this 
exchange  of  armour  was  reciprocal  in  this  fort  of  adoption,  feeing  that 
each  adopted  the  other  as  a  brother,  and  that  the  name  of  brothers,  by 
which  they  called  themfelves,  carries  with  it  4  commumtatem  amoris,  et 
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dignitatis  æqualitatem,’  to  ufe  the  words  of  Eumenius  *.  This  was  not 

ln,the  acd°Pf,'°nS  °f  fon’  where  the  one  held  the  place  of  father,  and 
the  other  of  child:  the  one  was  the  adopter,  and  the  other  the  adoptee 
in  fine,  the  one  gave  arms,  and  the  other  received  them. 

This  fraternity  was  formed  by  the  touching  of  arms,  and  gently  making 
them  mutually  touch  each  other;  which  cuftom  was  peculiar  to  the  Englifh 

made  themfelves  mafters  °f  the  kingdom,  and  was  chiefly 
praaifed  by  whole  commonalties,  when  they  formed  a  brotherly  alliance  by 

afting  as  above,  inftead  of  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  armour,  which  could 

the  confeflbrl  °  '  V  effe<fted  :  3Ild  thls  we  learn  from  the  laws  of  Edward 

But  among  fo  many  ceremonies  that  have  been  obferved  in  the  contracting 
this  fraternal  fellowfhip,  that  which  has  been  praétifed  by  Chriftians  is  the 
moft  plaufible  and  molt  reafonable.  To  abolilh  and  put  a  total  end  to  the 
fuperftitions  that  accompanied  them,  which  were  the  remains  of  paganifm, 
they  introduced  one  more  pious  and  holy,  by  having  fuch  adoptions 
contracted  in  a  church,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  prieft,  who  recited 
prayers  and  orifons.  This  likewise  took  place  in  the  adoptions  of  fons, 
as  we  learn  from  the  emperor  Leoj-,  who  fays  they  were  performed  in 
a  church,  with  prayers,  and  during  the  ceremony  of  the  mafs. 

Fraternal  adoptions  have  alfo  been  in  ufe  among  the  French.  Our 
hiftory  affords  us  many  inftances  ;  and,  among  others,  Juvenal  des  Urfins, 
in  the  parts  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  quarrels  of  the  houfes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  4  T ousjours  y  avoit  quelque  grumelis  entre  les  ducs  d’Orléans 
et  de  Bourgongne,  et  fouvent  falloit  faire  alliances  nouvelles  :  tellement  que 
le  dimanche  vintiefme  jour  de  Novembre,  monfeigneur  de  Berry  et  autres 
feigneurs  affemblerent  lefdits  feigneurs  d’Orléans  et  de  Bourgongne,  ils  ouïrent 
tous  la  meffe  enfemble,  et  reçeurent  le  corps  de  noftre  feigneur  et  préalablement 
jurèrent  bon  amour  et  fraternité  par  enfemble,  mais  la  chofe  ne  dura  gueres.* 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  elfewhere  (A.  1411)  of  thefe  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy,  fays,  ‘  Ils  avoient  promis  l’un  à  l’autre  fur  les  faints  évangiles 


*  Eumen.  in  grat.  a£t.  f  eo  Nov.  24. 

t  Juv.  des  Urfins,  anno  1470. 
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de  Dieu,  et  fur  le  faint  canon,  pour  ce  corporellement  toûchans,  prefens 
aucuns  prélats  et  plufieurs  autres  gens  de  grand  eftat,  tant  du  confeil  de 
l’un,  comme  de  l’autre,  qu’ils  ne  pourchafferoient  mal,  domage  aucun,  ne 
vilenie  l’un  à  l’autre,  &c.  ;  et  firent  en  outre  au  regard  de  ce,  plufieurs 
grandes  et  folennelles  promeffes  en  tels  cas  accoutumez:  car  en  figne  et 
demonftrance  de  toute  affeCtion  et  perfection  d'amour  et  d’une  vraye  unité, 
et  comme  s’ils  euflènt  et  peufïent  avoir  un  meifne  cœur  et  courage,  firent, 
jurèrent  et  promirent  folennellement  vraye  fraternité  et  compagnée  d’armes 
enfemble  par  efpeciales  convenances  fur  ce  faites  ;  laquelle  chofe  doit  de  foi 
emporter  telle  et  fi  grande  loiauté  et  amour  mutuel,  comme  fçavent  tous  les 

nobles  hommes.’ 

The  words,  É  vraye  fraternité  et  compagnée  d’armes,’  deferve  particular 
notice,  becaufe  it  is  from  them  we  learn  who  were  thofe  called  in  France, 
‘  freres  d’armes.’  They  were  properly  fuch  as  contracted  a  fraternal 
friendfhip  confirmed  by  oaths,  and  by  the  holy  facrament,  which  they 
received  from  the  hands  of  a  prieft,  promifing  mutual  protection  and 
defence  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  attacked  by  enemies,  engaging  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  him  or  them  who  fhould  be  attacked. 

Juvenal  des  Urfins,  in  the  year  1419,  fpeaking  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
‘  Au  duc  d’Orléans  çnort,  peu  de  temps  avant  qu’il  le  fift  tuer  en  la  maniéré 
deffufdite,  il  fift  le  ferment  fur  le  corps  de  noftre  feigneur  facré,  d’eftre  fon 
vray  et  loyal  parent,  et  promit  d’eftre  fon  frere  d’armes,  portoit  fon  ordre, 
et  luy  faifoit  bonne  chere.’ 

I  am  obliged,  however,  to  own,  that  thefe  forts  of  fraternal  adoptions 
were  not  always  contracted  in  a  church,  and  with  the  ceremonies  I  have 
mentioned;  for  Monftrelet,  in  the  year  1458,  fays  in  exprefs  words,  that  the 
king  of  Arragon  acknowledged  himfelf  brother  in  arms  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  whom  he  had  never  feen.  It  may  be  that  thefe  fraternities  were 
contracted  between  abfent  princes,  by  their  ambaffadors  in  a  church  and 
with  the  ufual  folemnities,  or  at  leaf!  by  efpecial  treaties.  Such  was  the 
one  contracted  by  the  king  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  laft  duke  of  Burgundy: 
fuch  was  likewife  the  treaty  made  between  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  conftable 
of  France,  and  the  lord  de  Cliffon,  by  which  we  are  informed  what  was  the 
gffeCt  of  thefe  fraternal  adoptions,  of  thefe  offenfive  and  defenfive  leagues. 
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É  A  tous  ceux  que  ces  lettres  verront,  Bertrand  du  Guefclîn  duc  de 
Mouline,  conneftable  de  France,  et  Olivier,  feigneur  de  Cliffon,  Salut. 
Sçavoir  faifons  que  pour  nourrir  bonne  paix  et  amour  perpétuellement  entre 
nous  et  nos  hoirs,  nous  avons  promifes,  jurées  et  accordées  entre  nous  les 
chofes  qui  s’enfuivent.  C’eft  à  fçavoir  que  nous  Bertrand  du  Guefclin 
voulons  eftre  alliez,  et  nous  allions  à  toujours  à  vous  meffire  Olivier  feigneur 
de  Cliffon  contre  tous  ceulx  qui  pevent  vivre  et  mourir,  exceptez  le  roy  de 
France,  fes  freres,  le  vicomte  de  Rohan,  et  nos  autres  feigneurs  de  qui  nous 
tenons  terre  :  et  vous  promettons  aidier  et  conforter  de  tout  noflre  pouvoir 
toutesfois  que  meftier  en  aurez,  et  vous  nous  en  requerrez.  Item  que  ou  cas 
que  nul  autre  feigneur  de  quelque  eftat  ou  condition  qu’il  foit,  à  qui  vous 
feriez  tenu  de  foy  et  hommage,  excepté  le  roy  de  France,  vous  voudroit 
defheriter  par  puiffance,  et  vous  faire  guerre  en  corps,  en  honneur,  et  en 
biens,  nous  vous  promettons  aidier,  défendre,  et  fecourir  de  tout  noflre  pooir, 
fe  vous  nous  en  requerrez.  Item,  voulons  et  confentons  que  de  tous  et 
quelconques  proufitz  et  droitz,  qui  nous  pourront  venir,  et  échoir 
dorénavant,  tant  de  prifonniers  pris  de  guerre  par  nous  ou  nos  gens,  dont  le 
proufitz  nous  pourrait  appartenir,  comme  de  pais  raençonné  vous  aiez  la 
moitié  entièrement.  Item  au  cas  que  nous  fçaurions  aucune  chofe  qui  vous 
peuft  porter  aucun  dommage  ou  blafme,  nous  vous  le  ferons  fçavoir  et  vous 
en  accointerons  le  pluftoft  que  nous  pourrons.  Item  garderons  voftre  corps 
à  noflre  pooir,  comme  noflre  frere. 

4  Et  nous  Olivier  feigneur  de  Clifion  voulons  eftre  alliez,  et  nous  allions 
à  tousjours  à  vous  meflire  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  defifus  nommé,  contre  tous 
ceulx  qui  pevent  vivre  et  mourir,  exceptez  le  roy  de  France,  fes  freres,  le 
vicomte  de  Rohan,  et  nos  autres  feigneurs  de  qui  nous  tenons  terre,  et  vous 
promettons  aidier  et  conforter  de  tout  noflre  pooir  toutefois  que  meftier  en 
aurez  et  vous  nous  en  requerrez.  Item,  que  au  cas  que  nul  autre  feigneur 
de  quelque  eftat  ou  condition  qu’il  foit,  à  qui  vous  feriez  tenu  de  foi,  ou 
hommage,  excepté  le  roy  de  France,  vous  voudroit  defheriter  par  puiffance, 
et  vous  faire  guerre  en  corps,  en  honneur  ou  en  biens,  nous  vous, 
promettons  aidier,  defendre,  et  fecourir  de  tout  noftre  pooir,  fi  vous  nous 
en  requerrez.  Item,  voulons  et  confentons  que  de  tous  ou  quelconques 
proufitz  et  droitz  qui  nous  pourront  venir  et  échoir  dorénavant,  tant  de 
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prifonniers  pris  de  guerre  par  nous,  ou  nos  gens,  dont  le  proufit  nous 
pourroit  appartenir,  comme  de  païs  raençonné,  vous  aiez  la  moitié 
entièrement.  Item,  au  cas  que  nous  fçaurions  aucune  chofe  qui  vous  peuft 
porter  dommage  aucun  ou  blafme,  nous  vous  la  ferons  fçavoir,  et  vous  en 
accointerons  le  pluftoft  que  nous  pourrons.  Item,  garderons  voftre  corps  à 
noftre  pooir  comme  noftre  frere.  Toutes  lefquelles  choies  delîufdites,  et 
chacune  d’icelles,  nous  Bertrand  et  Olivier  delfus  nommés  avons  promifes, 
accordées  et  jurées,  promettons,  accordons,  et  jurons  fur  les  faimz  évangiles 
de  Dieu  corporellement  touchiez  par  nous,  et  chafcun  de  nous,  et  par  les 
foys  et  fermens  de  nos  corps  bailliez  l’un  à  l’autre  tenir,  garder,  entériner  et 
accomplir  l’un  à  l’autre,  fans  faire,  ne  venir  en  contre  par  nous,  ne  les 
noftres,  ou  de  l’un  de  nous,  et  les  tenir  fermes  et  agréables  à  tousjours. 

‘  En  temoing  defquelles  chofes  nous  avons  fait  mettre  nos  feaulx  à  ces 
prefentes  lettres,  lefquelles  nous  avons  fait  doubler.  Donné  à  Pontorfon, 
le  24  jour  d’Oébobre,  l’an  de  grace  mille  trois  cens  foixante  et  dix.  Et  fur 
le  reply  eft  écrit,  par  monfieur  le  duc  de  Molina,  conneftable  de  France.* 
*  Signé  Voisins.’ 

This  fort  of  treaty  was  not  fo  much  a  treaty  of  fraternity  as  a  ftricl 
offenfive  and  defenfive  league,  by  virtue  of  which  each  contracting  party 
bound  himfelf  to  give  mutual  fuccour  when  occafions  fhould  call  for  it, 
fuch  as  two  brothers  would  think  themfelves  obliged  to  afford  to  one 
another. 

Adoptions  of  brothers  have  taken  their  fource  from  fimilar  adoptions 
of  fons,  which  were  likewife  made  by  way  of  honour  ;  and  as  this  practice 
has  been  very  common  among  the  northern  nations,  and  afterward  among 
thofe  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  fince  from  them  the  learned  have  derived 
the  origin  of  chivalry,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  ftiall  oblige  the  curious  reader 
if  I  add  here  all  that  I  have  read  and  obferved  on  a  fubject  which  is  fo  little 
known. 
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DISSERTATION  XXII. 


ON  THE  HONOURABLE  ADOPTION  OF  SONS,  AND  INCIDENTALLY  ON  T#E 

ORIGIN  OF  KNIGHTHOOD. 


IVIarriage  is  one  of  the  greatefl  bleffings  for  which  man  is  indebted  to 
the  Sovereign  Author  of  nature,  fince  it  in  fome  fort  frees  him  from  the 
tomb,  and  makes  him  a  partaker  of  immortality.  The  procreation  and 
continual  fucceflion  of  children  make  it  feem  as  if  he  did  not  die.  On  this 
account,  the  wife  man  fays,  4  Though  his  father  die,  yet  he  is  as  though  he 
were  not  dead  ;  for  he  hath  left  one  behind  him  that  is  like  himfelf 

4  A  greater  fatisfaétion  cannot  be  defired,’  fays  the  emperor  Leo,  4  nor 
fweeter  comfort  amidft  the  cares  and  forrows  of  this  life,  particularly  when 
the  infirmities  of  an  advanced  age  are  added,  than  thofe  derived  from  our 
children.  But  inafmuch,’  fays  this  fame  prince,  4  as  this  advantage  is  not 
univerfal,  many  being  childlefs,  legiflators  have  introduced  the  remedy  of 
adoption,  and  have  made  amends  by  law  for  the  deficiency  of  nature.* 
What  firft  gave  rife  to  adoptions  was  the  want  of  children,  efpecially 
males;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  adoption  has  been  indifcriminately  permitted 
to  thofe  who  had  children  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  had  not.  Now,  as 
adoption  is  an  imitation  of  nature  according  to  legiflators,  they  have  willed 
that  all  adopted  children  fliould  be  perfeétly  on  a  par,  in  regard  to  civil 

*  Ecclefiafticus,  chap.  xxx.  ver.  4. 
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rights,  with  natural  children  ;  that  the  parents  who  adopted  them  fhohld 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them,  the  fame  as  they  would  have  had 
over  their  own  children  ;  that  thefe  children  ihould  bear  the  name  of  their 
adopted  father,  as  having  entered  and  being  grafted  on  his  family ,  that  like 
natural  children,  they  Ihould  have  their  fhare  in  the  fucceffion, — and  that, 
like  them,  they  might  be  difinherited. 

Such  adoptions  were  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time  ;  but  after  the  northern  nations  overran  that  empire,  another  fort 
appeared,  which  was  not  fo  much  an  adoption  as  an  alliance  between 
princes,  who  reciprocally  gave  to  each  othçr  the  titles  of  Father  and  Son, 
and  by  this  means  ftrengthened  the  ties  of  benevolence.  Thefe  adoptions 
were  merely  honorary,  and  did  not  entitle  the  adopted  fon  to  inherit  the 
fortune  of  him  who  adopted  him.  It  is  for  this  reafon  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  fays,  they  were  only  adoptions  in  outward  appearance,  and  not 
in  effect,  no  way  approaching  the  adoptions  of  the  Romans,  except  in  the 
names  of  Father  and  Son  which  they  gave  to  each  other.. 

The  emperor  Juftin  likewife  explained  this  fully,  when  the  ambaffadors 
from  Cubades  king  of  Perfia  offered  him  peace  from  their  matter,  in  cafe 
he  would  adopt  Cofroes,  fon  to  the  filter  of  their  prince.  The  emperor 
replied,  that  he  was  very  willing  fo  to  do,  provided  it  were  in  the  manner 
of  barbarians  and  foreigners  ;  but  not  in  that  mode  of  adoption  practiled  by 
the  Romans,  which  gave  the  adopted  children  a  right  to  fucceed  to  the 
fortune  of  thofe  who  adopted  them. 

For  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  thefe  honorary  adoptions, 
efpecially  among  the  people  of  the  north,  we  are  indebted  to  Caffiodorus, 
who  writes,  that  it  is  efteemed  a  confiderable  favour  and  honour  among 
foreign  nations  to  be  adopted  by  exchange  of  armour.  The  lame  author 
tells  us,  that  this  adoption  was  made  by  the  invelliture  of  the  perfon 
adopted  with  every  fort  of  armour,  which  was  given  him  by  the  adopter. 

Albert  of  Aix,  fpeaking  of  the  adoption  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  by  the 
çmperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  merely  fays,  that  he  was  adopted  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  it  is  uncertain  what  was  the  ceremony, 
and  whether  this  adoption  was  made  by  exchange  of  arms,  according  to 
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the  mode  of  the  barbarians,  which  at  fir  ft  view  does  not  appear  very 
improbable.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  that  on  this  occafion 
the  emprefs  Mary  fhould  have  adopted  by  arms  the  two  brothers  Comneni  ; 
for  we  read  in  Odericus  Vitalis,  that  Cecilia,  daughter  to  Philippes  Ï.  king 
of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  widow  of  the  famous  Tancred  prince  of 
Antioch,  gave  the  order  of  chivalry  to  Gervais,  a  breton  lord,  fon  of 
Haimon  vicomte  de  Dol,  the  ceremony  of  which  was  performed  by 
exchange  of  arms.  I  find,  in  an  account  of  the  king’s  houfehold  from 
Afcenfion-day  in  the  year  1262,  that  the  queen  of  France  made  the  lord  de 
S.  Yon  a  knight  on  a  feftival  at  Eafter. 

But  I  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  the  holy  wars,  that  there  was  a  ceremony 
for  thefe  honorary  adoptions  different  from  that  by  exchange  of  arms.  It 
was  this  :  the  perfon  who  adopted  threw  over  him  whom  he  adopted  his 
fhirt  or  mantle,  teftifying  by  this  ceremony  that  he  confidered  him  as 
his  adopted  fon,  and  as  if  iffued  from  his  body.  The  prince  of  Edeffii 
adopted  in  this  manner  Baldwin,  brother  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  afterward 
king  of  Jerufalem.  Fulcherius  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied  Baldwin  in 
this  expedition,  William  of  Tyre,  and  Conrad  abbot  of  Ufperg,  all  agree 
in  faying,  that  he  was  adopted  by  a  grecian  prince,  who  had  been  fent 
thither  by  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  take  the  command.  It  feems 
therefore  probable,  that  this  mode  of  adoption  was  then  pradlifed  by  the 
Greeks.  We  may  alfo  refer  to  this  ceremony  what  is  related  by  the  lord  de 
Joinville,  when,  fpeaking  of  the  alliance  contracted  by  the  prince  of  the 
mountain  with  the  king  St  Louis,  he  fays,  that  he  fent  him  his  fhirt  and 
his  ring.  The  Greeks  likewife  performed  their  adoptions  in  a  church 
before  priefts,  who  recited  prayers  for  their  happy  iflue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  knighthood  derived  its  origin  from  this  kind  of 
adoption  by  exchange  of  armour,  and  from  the  ceremony  of  thus  invefting 
the  adopted  perfon.  The  fame  thing  was  done  at  the  creation  of  a  knight; 
for  as  in  thefe  honorary  adoptions  every  fort  of  armour  was  prefented  to  the 
adopted  fon,  for  him  to  ufe  on  the  firft  opportunity,  fo  when  a  knight  was 
created,  he  was  prefented  with  the  fword,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet;  and, 
in  fhort,  he  was  inverted  with  every  piece  of  armour  necefifary  for  a  good 
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foldier  in  battle.  Hence  he  was  called  4  Miles,’  from  his  beginning  to  entre 
the  career  of  arms,  and  was  thus  invefted  with  every  piece  offenfive  and 
defenfivc,  to  purfue  his  profeffion  and  become  a  valiant  warrior. 

The  monk  of  Mairemontier,  deferibing  the  ceremonies  obferved  when 
Geoffiy  duke  of  Normandy  was  created  a  knight,  fays,  that  they  attired 
him  with  every  fort  of  arms.  This  was  called  4  adoubler  un  chevalier,’  to 
arm  a  knight  at  all  points  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  expreffion  was,  4  donner  des 
armes,’  inftead  of  faying  4  faire  un  chevalier.’ 

This  was  properly  the  firlt  time  a  young  gentleman  bore  arms  ;  for 
hitherto,  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  any  battles,  it  had  only  been  in  the  fuite 
of  a  knight,  in  quality  of  efquire  or  valet.  An  old  gloffary  calls  this 
4  armatura  prima,’  infomuch  as  he  was  then  completely  armed,  and 
commenced  foldier,  4  Miles,’  which  was  the  title  given  to  him. 

Our  hiftorians  notice  another  honorary  adoption,  which  was  performed 
by  cutting  the  hair  of  the  adopted  fon.  They  relate,  that  Charles  Martel 
fent  his  fon  Pepin  to  Luithprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  that  he  might 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  that,  by  this  ceremony,  he  might  in  future  be  to  him 
as  a  father.  This  we  learn  alfo  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  in  his  hiflory  of  the 
Lombards,  who  mentions  that  Pepin  was  very  young  at  the  time  ;  whence 
we  may  conjedture  that  it  was  the  firft  time  his  hair  was  cut. 

This  ceremony  of  cutting  the  hair  was  performed  when  the  age  of 
childhood  was  paffed,  and  that  of  youth  entered  upon.  The  ancient 
falique  law,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  was  enadfed  by  our  monarchs  when 
pagans,  as  it  is  pretended,  informs  us,  that  this  cuftom  of  cutting  the  hair 
was  in  ufage  among  the  Franks,  and  was  pradtifed  upon  youths  after  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  terms  of  this  law  ihew,  that  the 
children  were  prefented  to  the  adopting  father  by  their  parents,  who,  in 
courfe  of  time,  chofe  godfathers  to  adt  for  them  :  thefe  latter  are  called 
Spiritual  Fathers  in  the  chronicle  of  Novalefe.  This  was  done  by  Charles 
Martel  when  he  chofe  Luithprand  to  cut  the  hair  of  his  young  fon 
Pepin. 

The  fame  ceremony  was  pradtifed,  when  the  beard  was  cut  for  the  firff 
time,  Aimoin  fays,  that  Clovis  fent  ambaffadors  to  Alaric  to  negotiate 
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a  peace  with  him,  and  to  entreat  of  him  to  touch  his  beard  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  cut  it,  and  become  by  this  means  his  adopted  father.  This  was  no  new 
cuftom,  but  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  been  obferved,  as  well  by  the 
Greeks  as  by  the  Romans,  who  were  accuftomed  to  have  the  firft  hairs  of 
their  beards  cut  off  by  their  friends,  and  afterwards  conlecrated  them  to 
their  deities. 

The  Romans  folemnized  the  days  of  this  ceremony  with  feftivals  and 
much  pomp,  as  their  hiftories  fhew,  when  fpeaking  of  the  emperors 
Auguftus,  Caligula  and  Nero.  This  laft  even  gave  the  name  of  Juvenales 
to  this  folemnity,  as  Xiphilinus  writes  in  the  life  of  Nero  ;  and  adds,  that 
having  put  the  locks  of  his  beard  in  a  golden  box,  like  Trimalcion  in 
Petronius  Arbiter,  he  confecrated  them  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  Chriftians  fanctified  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  hair  of  children 
by  offering  up  prayers,  as  well  as  when  the  beard  was  firft  cut.  M.  de 
Valois  writes,  that  this  ceremony  was  called  Barbaloria.. 

In  thefe  adoptions  by  cutting  the  hair  and  beard,  there  was  a  fort  of 
fpiritual  affinity  between  the  parties,  which  caufed  the  name  of  Father  to  be 
given  to  him  wrho  had  been  chofen  as  godfather,  and  that  of  Son  to  the 
child  whofe  hair  or  beard  was  cut.  This  fame  affinity  was  contracted  with 
their  godfathers  on  more  folid  grounds  when  children  were  baptifed  ;  for  on 
thefe  occafions,  as  the  fponfors  took  the  title  of  fpiritual  fathers,  fo  thofe 
who  were  baptifed  took  that  of  adopted  children.  Procopius  fays,  this  was 
the  ufual  mode  of  adoption  among  Chriftians.  The  fponfors  in  this 
ceremony  bore  the  children  in  their  arms  ;  or,  if  they  were  grown-up 
perfons,  they  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  them  to  the  priefts  to 
be  baptifed,  offering  themfelves  as  pledges  for  their  faith  and  belief,  and  in 
this  quality  anfwering  for  them  to  the  interrogations  of  the  priefts  ;  and 
finally  they  bound  themfelves  to  inftruct  them,  and  take  the  fame  care  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  their  own  children.  Hence  was  formed  that  ftrong 
affinity  between  godfathers  and  godchildren,  which  was  fuch  that  no 
marriage-alliance  could  legally  be  contracted  between  them. 

After  the  example  of  thefe  ancient  emperors  and  foreign  princes,  who 
made  honorary  adoptions  of  thofe  with  whom  they  were  defirous  of  forming 
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a  clofe  union,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  latter  centuries  invented  another 
mode  of  adoption,  by  a  participation  which  they  granted  of  their  name  and 
of  their  armorial  bearings  to  their  favourites,  whom  they  thus  admitted  into 
their  families,  which  was  only  meant  as  an  honour,  without  giving  any 
right  whatever  to  thofe  adopted  to  inherit  the  eftates  or  privileges  of  the 
family.  Thus  we  read,  that  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples  adopted  Philippe 
de  Croy,  count  of  Chimay,  and  permitted  him  to  bear  the  firname  and 
arms  of  Arragon, 


DISSERTATION  XXIII. 


ON  THE  CROWNS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE - OF  THE  FIRST,  SECOND  AND 

THIRD  RACES. - ON  THE  CROWNS  OF  THE  EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST 

AND  WEST, - OF  THE  DUKES  AND  COUNTS  OF  FRANCE,  AND  ON  THOSE 

OF  THE  GRAND  SEIGNIORS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I  am  about  to  treat  of  the  crowns  which  our  kings  have  worn.  To  begin 
with  thofe  with  which  the  kings  of  the  firft  race  adorned  their  facred  heads, 
I  find  there  were  four  forts.  The  firft  was,  the  diadem  of  pearls,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  fillet,  with  lappets  hanging  down  behind  the  head  :  this 
diadem  refembles  that  which  is  feen  in  the  greater  part  of  the  medals  of 
the  roman  emperors,  whence  our  kings  have  borrowed  it.  Julius  Cæfar 
r-cfufed  to  wear  a  diadem.  Caligula  made  the  fame  refufal,  by  the  advice 
of  his  courtiers.  It  was  Heliogabalus  who  firft  wore  a  fingle  row  of  pearls 
round  his  head  for  a  diadem  ;  but  he  only  wore  it  when  in  his  palace. 

Aurelian  afterward  appeared  in  public  with  a  diadem.  From  the  time 
of  Conftantine  the  great,  that  of  pearls  was  much  in  ufe  ;  and  the  coins  of 
our  kings  of  the  firft  race  commonly  reprefent  them  with  a  diadem  of  a 
fingle  row  of  pearls.  Sometimes  thefe  fame  coins  reprefent  the  head 
with  a  radiated  crown.  Kings  of  the  remoteft  antiquity  have  adorned  their 
heads  with  crowns  of  this  defcription,  to  render  themfelves  more  auguft,  and 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  fubjeéts  like  the  fun  radiant  with  fplendour. 

The  roman  hiftorians  remark,  that  Julius  Cæfar  was  prefented,  in  a  full 
theatre,  with  a  crown  refplendent  with  rays  ;  and  that  the  one  which* 
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Caligula  wore,  when  he  attempted  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  divinity,  was 
fimilar  to  it. 

The  diadem  with  which  the  head  of  Theodobert  is  covered  is  the  fame 
as  that  which  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  then  ufed.  This  fort  of 
crown,  the  ufe  of  which  Conftantine  introduced,  was  not  fo  much  a  crown 
as  a  cap,  called  ‘  Camelauque’  by  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  which  he 
commonly  wore:  it  was  afterward  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones, 
and  confidered  as  the  principal  diadem  of  the  emperors. 

This  crown  is  compofed  of  a  diadem  of  one  or  two  rows  of  pearls,  which 
encircle  the  forehead,  and  is  alfo  tied  behind  by  two  pendant  lappets  of 
pearls.  From  this  diadem  rifes  a  fort  of  cap  ornamented  with  precious 
ftones,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  circle  of  pearls  whofe  brilliancy  is  heightened 
by  another  ornament  in  the  form  of  plumes  :  this  circle,  beginning  at  the 
back  of  the  head  finifhes  in  front  like  the  creft  of  a  cafque,  whence  thefe 
crowns  have  been  called  4  Criftatæ.’  The  ornament  that  appears  at  the  top 
of  thefe  diadems  was  a  fort  of  tuft  or  bunch  of  plumes,  with  which  the 
helmets  of  foldiers  were  ufually  adorned.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  emperors, 
wifhing  to  fhew  fome  external  marks  of  their  piety,  had  a  crofs  fattened  to 
the  top  of  the  diadem,  inftead  of  the  tuft  of  feathers.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  crown  which  the  emperor  Anaftafius  fent  to  Clovis,  with  the 
commiflion  of  conful,  was  of  the  fhape  of  the  camelauques  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
a  dole  crown. 

The  third  fort  of  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  the  firft  race  was  the 
mortier,  fuch  as  the  great  prefidents  of  the  courts  of  juftice  now  wear. 

M.  Bouteroue  has  had  engraven  two  coins  of  thefe  kings,  with  this  hood 
on  their  heads.  It  is  certain,  that  our  monarchs  have  alfo  borrowed  this 
from  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  who  had  one  of  the  fame  form,  as 
may  be  feen  in  an  ancient  mofaic  painting  in  the  town  of  Ravenna,  which 
the  learned  Alamanus  has  had  reprefented  in  his  obfervations  on  the  fecret 
hiftory  of  Procopius,  where  the  emperor  Juftinian  appears  with  this  mortier, 
ornamented  at  the  bottom  and  top  with  a  row  of  pearls  on  the  part  covering 
the  forehead.  On  the  fides  of  the  ears  hang  two  lappets  having  at  the 
bottom  large  pendant  pearls.  This  kind  of  diadem  was  continued  to  the 
lecond  and  third  races  of  our  kings.  M.  Petau  has  given  a  reprefen  tation 
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of  an  old  painting  taken  from  an  ancient  manufcript,  in  which  Charlemagne 
is  figured  with  a  mortier  *. 

On  the  windows  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Paris,  St  Louis  is  painted  with 
a  fimilar  ornament.  Chiflet  writes,  that  in  the  old  paintings  in  which  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  are  reprefented  with  their  peers,  they  have 
the  mortier  on  their  heads.  It  is  a  common  tradition,  that  when  our  kings 
gave  up  their  palace  at  Paris  for  a  court  of  juflice,  they  at  the  fame  time 
conceded  to  thofe  who  were  to  prefide  therein,  their  royal  ornaments,  in 
order  that  the  fentences  they  might  utter  ihould  have  greater  weight  and 
authority,  and  fhould  be  received  by  the  people  as  if  emanating  from  the 
mouth  of  the  monarch.  It  is  to  thefe  concédions  we  mull;  attribute  the 
mortiers,  the  fcarlet  and  ermined  robes  of  the  chancellors  of  France  and 
prefidents  of  the  parliaments,  the  hoods  of  whofe  mantles  are  to  this  day 
made  in  the  ancient  fafhion,  being  thrown  over  the  left  arm,  and  faftened 
to  the  fhoulder  by  a  gold  clafp,  like  to  the  manner  of  the  mantles  of  our 
kings. 

The  mortier  of  the  chancellor  is  of  black  cloth,  that  of  the  prefidents 
of  black  velvet,  with  u  border  of  cloth  of  gold  round  the  upper  part. 

The  name  of  Mortier  is  given  to  this  diadem,  becaufe  it  is  made  like 
mortars  which  are  ufed  to  pound  any  thing  in,  and  are  wider  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom. 

The  fourth  fort  of  diadems,  or  rather  kerchiefs,  that  1  obferve  on  the 
coins  of  our  kings  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  pyramidal  cap,  ending  in  a  point 
furmounted  by  a  large  pearl  ;  in  others,  the  diadem  and  a  row  of  pearls 
meeting  in  the  front  with  lappets.  This  may  incline  us  to  believe  that  in 
thefe  reprefentations  what  covers  the  head  was  a  fecondary  ornament,  or  for 
the  convenience  of  the  prince  who  might  be  defirous  to  have  his  head 
covered.  The  royal  bonnet,  with  which  the  head  of  Theodat  king  of 
Italy  is  adorned  on  one  of  his  brazen  coins,  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
fhape  of  that  of  our  kings.  We  may  fay  alfo  that  this  pyramidal  cap  was 
the  common  head-drefs  of  our  firft  monarchs,  being  made  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella,  to  preferve  them  from  the  fun  and  rain.  Such  were  the  caps 
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of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  which  they  called  £  Ombelle,’  from 
their  being  made  to  fhadow  the  face,  and  guard  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
fun. 

The  Ombelle,  or  Sciade,  has  been,  as  I  have  faid,  in  ufe  among  the 
emperors  of  Conftantinople,  fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  our  monarchs 
have  borrowed  it  from  them,  or  the  emperors  from  the  kings  ;  which  laft  is 
the  more  probable,  for  Nicetus  fays  in  exprefs  words,  that  this  fort  of  cap  had 
been  borrowed  from  barbarians,  that  is  to  fay,  ftrangers,  by  the  Greeks. 

Old  paintings,  and  the  vignettes  which  are  in  the  Louvre  editions  of  the 
Byzantine  hiftorians,  give  reprefentations  of  thefe  fciades,  which  differ  only 
in  the  border  from  thofe  of  our  kings  of  the  firft  race,  which  had  it  not, 
this  border  making  a  fort  of  beak.  This  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
cap  Charles  V.  king  of  France  wore  when  he  went  to  meet  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  on  his  coming  to  Paris,  was  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  fciades 
of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  as  may  be  colleéted  from  the  words  of 
an  author  who  has  written  the  hiftory  of  this  interview  :  4  et  avok  fur  fa. 
tefte  un  chapeau  à  bec,  de  la  guile  ancienne,  brodé  et  couvert  de  perles 
très  richement  for  the  fciades  were  made  and  adorned  precifely  in  this 
manner. 

In  fhort,  the  laft  covering  for  the  head  that  I  have  noticed  on  the  coins 
of  our  kings  of  the  firft  race  is  the  4  Aumufle  I  call  by  this  name  what 
M.  Bouteroue  ftyles  4  hood.’  The  aumufles  were  not  then  worn,  as  now, 
over  the  arm,  but  ferved  to  cover  the  head  ;  and  were  not  particularly 
ufed  by  canons  of  the  church,  but  all  men  wore  them  indifferently. 

The  chronicle  of  Flanders  informs  us,  that  the  cap  was  worn  over 
the  aumufle  ;  for  in  fpeaking  of  Charles  V.  when  he  went  to  meet  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  it  fays,  ‘  Or  iffirent-ils  hors  de  Paris,  et  encontra 
le  roy  l’empereur  fon  oncle,  affez  près  de  la  chapelle,  entre  St  Denis  et  Paris, 
à  leur  affemblée  l’empereur  ofta  aumufle  et  chaperon  tout  jus:  et  le  roy  ofta 
fon  chapel  tant  feulement.’  The  continuer  of  Nangis’  hiftory  fays,  that 
4  l’empereur  ofta  fa  barette  et  fon  chaperon,  et  aufli  le  roy.’  So  that  a 
barrete,  which  is  the  Birreto  of  the  Italians,  is  the  fame  as  the  aumufle. 

Our  kings  put  on  the  aumufle  prior  to  the  crown,  as  we  fee  in  an 
ancient  account  of  Stephen  de  la  Fontaine,  the  king’s  mafter  of  the  robes. 
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of  the  year  1351,  communicated  to  me  by  M.  d’Herouval.  Under  the 
article  of  jewellery,  are  thefe  words  :  ‘  99  groffes  perles  rondes  baillées  à 
Guillaume  de  Vaudetar  pour  mettre  en  l’aumulTe  qui  foûtint  la  couronne 
du  roy,  à  la  fefte  de  l’eftoille.* 

The  firft  kings,  and  firft  emperors  of  the  fécond  race,  exhibit,  on  their 
coins,  their  head  encircled  with  double  rows  of  pearls.  On  their  feals, 
their  heads  are  in  profile,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Father  Chifflet 
has  reprefented  to  us  in  this  manner  the  head  of  Louis  le  débonnaire,  round 
which  are  thefe  words,  xpe.  protege,  hludovvicum  imperatorem. 

The  annals  of  France,  drawn  from  the  monaftery  of  Fulda,  tell  us, 
that  after  Charles  le  chauve  was  crowned  emperor,  he  laid  afide  the  crowns 
and  dreffes  of  the  kings  of  France,  his  predeceffors,  for  the  diadems  and 
veftments  of  the  greek  emperors,  clothing  himfelf  in  robes  that  touched  his 
heels,  over  which  was  a  broad  baldrick,  that  defcended  to  his  feet,  covering 
his  head  with  a  filken  hood,  on  which  he  placed  his  crown. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  the  other  emperors  of  the  weft, 
who  fucceeded  the  french  emperors,  continued  to  wear  the  fame  diadem  as 
Charles  le  chauve,  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  Adam  of  Bremen 
writes,  that  they  always  affeéted  to  imitate  the  Greeks  in  their  dreflès  and 
imperial  ornaments.  Suger,  in  his  life  of  Louis  VI.  fays,  that  the  head 
drefs  of  the  emperor  Lotharius  was  compofed  of  a  mitre,  furrounded  at 
the  top  by  a  circle  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a  cafque,  fo  that  this  circle  of 
gold,  which  gave  the  form  of  an  helmet  to  the  diadem,  began  at  the  front, 
and  ended  at  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Flanders,  fpeaking  of  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  fays,  *  Le  légat  avec  tous  les  barons  lui 
mit  le  diademe  en  fon  chef,  qui  eftoit  fait  en  guife  de  couronne,  puis 
couvert  par  defïus  en  aiguifant  contremont:  et  par  deflus  fied  une  fleur 
pleine  de  pierres  precieufes  en  fegnifiance,  que  fa  couronne  furmonte  toutes 
les  autres.  Car  entre  celles  des  autres  rois,  elle  eft  feule  couverte  par 
deflus.’ 

This  defeription  is  defective,  in  not  exprefling  diftindtly  the  form  and 
fhape  of  the  diadem,  although  it  notices  the  difference  of  the  imperial 
crown  from  that  of  our  kings. 
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Among  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  I  only  obferve  one  fort  of  crown  on 
their  coins  and  feals;  namely,  a  circle  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  (tones, 
and  ornamented  with  flower  de  luces.  Dominique  has  reprefented  the  feals 
of  Robert  and  Henry  I.  kings  of  France,  with  this  fort  of  crown,  but  the 
flower  de  luces  are  badly  drawn.  The  coins  of  Philippes  le  bel,  and  the 
kings  who  fucceeded  him,  bear  the  image  of  thefe  princes  with  fimilar 
crowns.  Some  authors  have  advanced,  that  it  was  Francis  I.  who  firft 
wore  a  clofe  crown,  in  oppofltion,  as  they  fay,  to  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain, 
who  had  been  eledted  emperor,  and  to  fhew  that  he  was  king  over  a  realm 
which  he  held  only  from  God. 

Although  this  opinion  may  have  fome  foundation,  we,  neverthelefs, 
read,  that  at  the  public  entry  of  Louis  XII.  into  Paris,  in  the  year  1498,  the 
great  mafter  of  the  horfe  bore  4  fon  heaume  et  tymbre,  fur  lequel  y  avoit 
une  couronne  de  fines  pierres  precieufes,  et  au  deflus  du  heaume,  au  milieu 
de  la  dite  couronne,  y  avoit  une  fleur  de  lys  d’or  comme  empereur.’  Such 
are  the  words  of  the  4  Ceremonial  de  France,’  which  feem  to  fhew  that  this 
crown  was  clofed,  having  a  flower  de  luce  on  the  top.  At  the  juftings  that 
took  place  on  this  entry,  we  read  in  the  above  Ceremonial,  ‘  qu  ’il  y  fut 
planté  un  lys  au  milieu  des  liflfes,  en  la  grande  rue  S.  Antoine,  duquel 
fortoient  fix  fleurons,  et  audefliis  d’yceux  un  fion  vert,  au  haut  duquel 
eftoit  pofé  un  efcu  de  France,  à  trois  fleurs  de  lys  d’or,  richement  bordé  tout 
autour  d’un  collier  de  l’ordre  de  St  Michel,  femé  de  coquilles,  et  par  deflus 
ledit  efcu  eftoit  une  riche  couronne  tymbrée  en  forme  d’ empereur.’ 

We  muff,  however,  acknowledge,  that  on  the  coin  of  this  prince  the 
crown  is  but  a  circle,  ornamented  with  flower  de  luces,  fimilar  to  the 
golden  coin  which  he  caufed  to  be  ftruck  on  the  occafion  of  his  quarrel 
with  pope  Julius  II.  which  had,  for  infcription,  on  the  fide  of  the  effigies  of 
the  king,  ‘  Ludo.  Franc.  Regni.  Neap.  R.’  &c.:  on  the  reverie  was  a  fhield 
with  the  arms  of  France  crowned,  with  the  motto  of  4  Perdam  Babilonis 
Nomen.’  The  fame  king,  in  the  teftoons  which  he  coined  at  Milan,  is 
reprefented  with  a  turned-up  cap,  and  on  the  part  turned  up  is  a  crown  of 
flower  de  luces. 

Francis  I.  is  like  wife  figured  on  fome  tefioons  with  a  fimilar  cap,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  crown  of  flower  de  luces  is  over  the  turned  up 
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part.  He  appears  on  others  with  a  crown  intermixed  with  flower  de  luces 
and  rays;  and  again  on  fome,  with  a  crown  ornamented  with  flower  de 
luces  and  biofloms,  clofed  at  top,  and  this  his  fucceflors  have  continued. 

It  is  certain  that  our  kings  have  worn  a  dole  crown  only  in  the  laft 
centuries,  which  has  occafioned  the  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Flanders  to 
fay,  that  among  the  crowns  of  kings,  that  of  the  emperor  was  the  only  one 
doled  at  the  top. 

I  know  not  if  we  ought  to  believe  thofewho  have  written  that  Francis  I. 
took  the  clofe  crown  in  oppofltion  to  Charles  V.  for  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe 
he  did  fo,  becaufe  he  perceived  that  the  kings  of  England,  who  were 
inferior  to  him  in  dignity,  had  for  a  very  long  time  worn  fuch. 

It  may  alfo  have  happened  that  Francis  1.  chofe  the  clofed  crown  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  from  princes  who  were  no  fovereigns,  dukes  and  counts, 
who  had  a  right  to  wear  crowns,  and  who  had  them  imprinted  on  their 
coins.  The  learned  Selden,  in  his  titles  of  honour,  has  advanced  that  this 
fort  of  crown  is  a  modern  invention,  and  that  in  the  year  1200  dukes  and 
counts  had  not  any.  He  proves  this  from  a  paflage  in  the  hiftory  of 
Villehardouin,  who  thus  makes  the  duke  of  Venice  addrefs  the  deputies 
from  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  of  Blois,  of  St 
Paul,  of  Brienne,  and  others,  ‘  Bien  avons  quenu  que  voftre  feigneurs 
font  li  plus  hauts  homes,  que  foient  fans  couronne.’  This  fpeech  feems  to 
prove  deciflvely  that  the  marquis  and  the  other  counts  did  not  wear  crowns  : 
in  fa6t,  the  crown  belongs  only  to  a  king. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  dukes  and  counts  of  France  appeared  with 
their  crowns  on  occafions  of  ceremony,  more  efpecially  at  thofe  open  and 
folemn  courts  of  our  kings:  it  is  at  lead  certain,  that  at  coronations  dukes, 
and  fuch  as  were  qualified  as  peers  of  France,  or  their  reprefentatives, 
appeared  with  coronets  on  their  heads. 

The  ‘  Ceremonial  François’  fays,  that  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VIII. 
the  fecular  peers  were  there,  4  Veftus  de  manteaux,  ou  focques  de  Pairie, 
renverlez  fur  les  épaulés,  comme  un  epitoge,  ou  chappe  de  docteur,  et 
fourrez  d’hermines,  ayans  fur  lieur  teftes  des  cercles  d’or,  les  ducs  à  deux 
fleurons,  et  les  comtes  tout  Amples.’  The  author  makes  the  fame  remark 
when  he  treats  of  the  coronations  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII  ;  but  what 
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confirms  my  belief,  that  dukes  and  counts  appeared  at  great  folemnities 
with  coronets  on  their  heads,  is,  that  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
moveables  of  the  count  d’Eu,  conftable  of  France,  made  after  he  was 
beheaded,  there  is  a  defcription  of  ‘  toute  fa  vaiffelle,  des  couronnes,  des 
chappeaux,  des  anneaux,  des  pierreries,  des  joyaux,  et  d’autres  biens,’  as 
may  alfo  be  feen  in  inventories  made  the  laft  day  of  February  1350,  and  the 
18th  March  1353,  which  are  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  thefe  coronets  wTere  the  circles  of  gold  belonging  to 
the  con  ft  able  in  his  quality  of  count.  It  even  fee  ms  that  not  only  dukes 
and  counts  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  them,  but  alfo  fimple  gentlemen  ; 
and  I  am  induced  to  think  this  was  fo  from  the  following  circumftance, 
that  among  the  great  number  of  feals  which  I  have  1'een  attached  to  many 
original  letters  communicated  to  me  by  M.  d’Herouval,  I  have  met  with 
feveral  bearing  the  arms  of  gentlemen  not  dignified  with  the  titles  of  duke 
or  count,  having  helmets  furmounted  with  a  ducal  coronet,  whence  fprang 
the  creft.  This  I  have  particularly  noticed  on  the  feals  of  Louis  vifeount 
de  Thouars  attached  to  letters  of  the  date  of  1340  ;  on  thofe  of  Aymar, 
lord  of  Archiac,  of  the  year  1343  ;  on  thofe  of  John  de  Corberon,  viguier 
chevalier  capitaine  de  Pierraguers,  in  the  year  1349  ;  of  John  d’Ogier  de 
Montaut,  lord  of  St  Front  of  1349;  of  Arnaud  d’Efpagne,  chevalier, 
feigneur  de  Montefpan,  fenefchal  of  Périgord,  in  the  year  1 35 1  ;  of 
John  de  Chauvignet,  lord  of  Blot,  efquire,  of  the  date  of  1380;  of  John 
de  Sacqueville,  chevalier,  lord  of  Blaru,  of  the  fame  date  ;  of  Raymond, 
lord  of  Aubeterre,  knight,  of  1395  ;  of  Guichard  Dauphin,  knight, 
counfellor  and  grand  mafter  of  the  king’s  houfehold  in  1413  ;  and,  laftly, 
of  Renaud  du  Chaftelet,  counfellor  and  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  bailiff 
of  Sens,  in  the  year  1479. 

Thefe  inftances  are  fufticient  to  prove,  that  without  any  pretence,  fome 
gentlemen  have  thought  they  had  a  right  to  bear  coronets  over  their  arms 
becaufe  they  may  have  feen  them  ftamped  on  feals  or  carved  on  the  tombs 
of  their  anceftors.  This  I  have  heard  formerly  remarked  refpedting  the 
family  of  Halluin,  originally  from  Flanders  ;  infomuch  that  thefe  coronets 
were  ufurped  indiferiminately  by  gentlemen,  who  had  not  any  dignities 
that  could  afford  them  fuch  privilege,  and  this  has  been  handed  down  from 
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an  abufe  of  paffed  ages  unto  our  times,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility,  have  arrogated  to  themfelves  imaginary  titles  of  marquis  and 
count,  bearing  coronets  on  their  arms,  without  any  other  right  than  what 
the  irregular  times  of  the  minority  of  our  princes  have  buffered. 

It  is  probable,  that  Charles  le  chauve  was  the  firft  of  our  kings  who 
granted  the  wearing  of  a  coronet  to  dukes  ;  and  I  may  fay  farther,  that  as 
he  followed  the  cuftoms  of  the  greek  emperors,  whofe  drefs  and  ornaments 
he  adopted,  he  followed  their  example  in  this  particular  alfo.  The 
emperors  of  the  weft  ufually  granted  the  coronet  to  the  Cæfars  and 
principal  officers  of  the  empire,  which  cuftom  had  taken  place  before  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  for  Conftantius  Chlorus,  his  father,  being  only  invefted 
with  the  title  of  *  Nobiliffimus  Cæfar,’  appears  on  a  copper  medal,  with  a 
radiated  coronet,  with  the  infcription  of  6  Conftantius  Nob.  C.’  &c.  and 
on  the  reverfe,  4  Virtus  Augg.’ 

It  was  likewife  in  imitation  of  the  princes  and  great  officers  of  the  court 
of  Conftantinople,  that  the  dauphins,  eldeft  fons  to  our  monarchs,  wore 
fimilar  coronets;  for  I  have  noticed  in  the  4  Ceremonial  François,’  that  at 
the  interment  of  Francois  dauphin  of  Viennois,  eldeft  fon  to  Francis  I.  the 
effigy  of  this  prince,  4  avoit  par  deflùs  lê  bonnet  de  veloux  cramoify  une 
couronne  d’or,  plus  eminente  que  celle  d’un  duc,  comme  déjà  préparé  à 
fuccéder  au  royaume,  et  porter  la  fleur  de  lys  entière.* 
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DISSERTATION  XXIV. 


ON  THE  GRANTING  OF  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  TO  FAMILIES,  AND  RESPECTING 
SUCH  AS  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  BY  PRINCES  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS,  BY 
WAY  OF  FAVOUR  OR  RECOMPENCE. 


It  was  likewife  a  fort  of  honorary  adoption,  which  princes  and  kings  have 
pratifed  when  they  granted  their  arms  to  be  borne  by  different  gentlemen, 
as  well  their  fubjets  as  foreigners  ;  for,  as  armorial  bearings  are  the  true 
marks  of  a  family,  fuch  as  are  honoured  by  the  permiflion  of  bearing  them 
ought,  in  like  manner,  to  participate  in  all  the  prerogatives  of  that  family. 

They  are  the  means  that  have  been  chofen  to  recompenfe  the  aérions  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  granters  wifhed  to  make  fome  return,  and  alfo  to  attach 
them,  and  their  defcendants,  ftill  more  firmly  to  their  fervice. 

This  ‘  attribution  de  partie  d’armoiries,’  according  to  Guy  Coquille 
in  his  hiftory  of  the  Nivernois,  ‘  fe  fait  avec  diminution  notable  par 
changement  de  couleurs,  ou  diminution  du  nombre  des  pieces  qui  font  es 
armes  des  bienfaiteurs,  en  forte  qu’  on  peut  connoiftre  qu’  ils  ne  font  pas 
du  lignage,  mais  qu  ’ils  tiennent  par  bienfait.’ 

Princes  have  likewife  often  granted  this  honour  as  a  mark  of  protetion. 
For,  as  on  the  one  hand,  thofe  perfons  fo  gratified  with  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  prince  have  a  particular  obligation  to  ferve  him,  from  remembrance  of 
the  honour  they  have  received  at  his  hand,  and  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
him,  whofe  arms  they  bear  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prince  is  bound  t® 
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prote<ft  him  to  whom  he  has  granted  his  arms,  acknowledging  him  as  one 
whom  he  has  gained,  and  who,  infomefort,  participates  in  the  prerogatives 
of  his  family,  the  honour  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  preferve. 

This  privilege  of  bearing  the  arms,  or  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  prince, 
has  been  at  all  times  confidered  as  a  very  particular  favour,  being  only 
conferred  on  thofe  who  had  deferved  well  from  the  ftate,  and  had  done  it 
fignal  fervices.  This  juftifies  the  maxim  of  politicians,  who  maintain,  that 
princes  have  often  innocent  modes  of  recompenfing  not  only  men  of  merit, 
but  alfo  their  favourites,  without  doing  any  effential  harm  to  their  finances, 
which  are  the  nerves  and  foundation  of  their  ftate  ;  for  in  fa6t  it  is  honour 
which  is  the  foie  ftimulant  to  virtuous  a£ts,  and  not  the  intrinfic  value  of 
the  things  granted  that  gives  value  to  fuch  recompences.  Crowns  of  laurel, 
and  of  other  trees,  were  too  infignificant,  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  actions 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  recompenfe,  if  more  honourable  feelings  did 
not  add  a  value  to  therm 

Nothing  was  more  eafily  granted  than  thofe  firnames,  which  the  fenate 
gave  to  great  leaders  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  in  battle,  or  conquered 
provinces  ;  yet  thefe  could  not  find  a  more  agreeable  reward  for  their 
courage  than  making  them  known  to  pofterity  by  a  name  that  comprehended, 
in  a  few  letters,  their  eulogium  and  their  gallant  aéls,  explaining  at  once  the 
greatnefs  and  worth  of  their  conquefts.. 

I  place  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  above  rewards  thofe  privileges,  trifling 
in  appearance,  but  glorious  in  fa6l,  which  princes  have  granted  to  their 
fubjects,  or  other  foreign  lords  who  have  deferved  well  from  their  ftates,  of 
bearing  their  arms,  or  a  part  of  them  intermixed  with  thofe  of  their  own 
families.  They  have  of  courfe  only  conceded  this  favour  to  perfons  of  high 
rank,  and  who  had  performed  eflential  fervices,  which  kind  of  recompence 
has  been  ufed  by  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  other  fovereign  princes. 

The  lord  de  Joinville  writes,  that  Scecedun  chief  of  the  Turks,  who  was 
confidered  as  ‘  le  plus  vaillant  et  le  plus  preux  de  toute  payennie,’  bore  on 
his  banners  the  arms  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  who  had  made  him  a 
knight,  and  had  probably  given  them  to  him.  While  Sigifmond  was  at 
Avignon,  he  permitted  Elfeas  de  Sado,  lord  des  Efforts,  a  gentleman  of: 
Provence,  to  charge  the  Ear  of  hkarms  with  the  eagle  fable.  Maximilian  L 
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conferred  the  imperial  eagle  on  Raphael  Grimaldi,  firnamed  dc  Caftro,  by- 
letters  patent,  the  16th  day  of  January  of  the  year  1497,  creating  him 
knight  and  count  palatine.  The  fame  emperor,  having  made  the  town  of 
Cambray  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Jacques  de  Croy,  bilhop  of  the  place,  granted 
to  him  and  his  fucceffors  in  the  bilhoprick,  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  28th 
June  of  the  year  15 10,  to  bear  en  chef,  in  the  arms  of  his  family,  the  imperial 
eagle  brifé  by  a  label  gules. 

The  fame  rewards  have  been  ufual  in  France.  St  Louis,  when  in 
Paleftine,  gave  the  arms  of  France  to  the  teutonic  order:  paffing  through 
Antioch,  he  permitted  the  young  prince  Boëmond  VI.  to  quarter  on  his 
arms,  which,  according  to  the  lord  de  Joinville,  were  4  vermeillées,’  the 
arms  of  France.  Philippes  de  Valois,  according  to  fome,  allowed  Guillaume 
de  la  Tour  to  bear  his  fhield  variegated  with  the  arms  of  France  :  but 
M.  Juftel,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  counts  of  Auvergne,  page  247.  thinks  this 
permiflion  much  more  ancient,  obferving,  that  in  the  caftle  of  La  Tour, 
before  it  was  ruined,  were  feen  two  efcutcheons  of  the  arms  of  the  houfe  of 
La  Tour  carved  on  a  chimney  built  in  the  year  1218  ;  one  with  a  plain 
tower,  which  are  the  old  arms,  the  other  having  a  tower  argent  on  a  field 
azur,  befprinkled  with  flower  de  luces  or,  which  are  the  arms  borne  by  the 
lords  de  la  Tour  dh\uvergne  to  this  day.  The  fame  king  permitted  fir 
Peter  de  Salvain,  lord  of  Boiflieu,  a  perfon  of  great  credit  in  the  council 
©f  Hymbert  laft  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  to  add  to  his  arms  a  bordure  of 
France,  for  having  been  one  of  the  chief  advifers  of  the  ceflion  made  of 
this  province  in  favour  of  France. 

Charles  VI.  when  at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1389,  in  prefence  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  la  Touraine,  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
many  french  and  gafcon  lords,  gave  to  his  coufin-german  Charles  d’Albret 
and  his  defcendants  the  privilege  of  quartering  his  arms,  which  were  Amply 
gules,  with  two  quarterings  of  thofe  of  France  full,  without  any  brifure 
4  laquelle  chofe,’  fays  Froiflart,  4  le  feigneur  d’Albret,  tint  à  riche  et  à 
^rand  don.’ 

Charles  VII.  by  letters  patent  of  the  10th  day  of  May  1432,  granted, 
according  to  Monftrelet,  (vol.  2.  page  70.)  to  the  vifcounts  of  Beaumont, 
the  liberty  of  befprinkling  their  fhield  with  flower  de  luces.  He  bellowed 
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the  like  honour  on  the  Pucelle  d’ Orleans.  Henry  IV.  granted  to  the  captain 
Libertas,  for  having  delivered  the  town  of  Marfeilles  from  the  tyranny  of 
Cazaud,  who  had  held  it  a  long  time  for  the  league,  and  was  in  treaty  with 
the  Spaniards  to  deliver  it  into  their  hands,  a  chef  azur,  with  three  flower 
de  luces  or,  in  addition  to  his  own  arms  of  gules,  with  a  caftle  argent.  He 
did  the  fame  to  Pierre  Hoflager,  a  gentleman  of  Marfeilles,  who  afliited  his 
majefty  in  the  reduéfion  of  the  fame  place  in  1596,  by  giving  him  a  fhield 
azure,  with  a  flower  de  luce  or,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  arms.  In 
confideration  of  the  effential  fervices  the  lord  de  Vic,  vice-admiral  of  France, 
and  governor  of  Calais,  had  done  him  during  his  troublefome  wars  with 
the  league,  he  ordered  him  to  bear,  in  memory  of  them,  a  flower  de  luce  or 
in  his  arms.  He  granted  a  fimilar  favour  to  the  fleur  Zamet. 

Louis  XIIL  his  fon,  recompenfed,  in  the  fame  manner,  Guichart 
Deagent,  knight,  lord  of  Bruflbn,  baron  of  Viré,  firft  prefldent  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  of  Dauphiné,  permitting  him  to  charge  the  eagle  on 
his  arms  with  a  fhield  azure,  bearing  a  flower  de  luce  or,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity  in  the  important  flate-affairs  which  he  had  been  employed  to 
tranfaéf. 

Spain  and  other  kingdoms  have  followed  the  fame  practice  on  lèverai 
occafions.  Henry  III.  king  of  Caftille,  made  Begues  de  Villaines,  that 
knight  fo  renowned  in  Froiflart,  quarter  the  arms  of  Spain  with  his  own, 
which  were  three  lions  fable,  on  a  field  argent,  with  the  orle  gules. 

The  MS.  Chronicle  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  mentions  this  gratification. 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  monarchs  of  Caftille  and  Arragon,  to  recompenfe 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  for  the  dilcovery  of  the  weftern  Indies, 
granted  him,  befide  the  tenth  part  of  the  royal  revenues,  the  title  of 
perpetual  grand  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  for  arms  4  l’efcu  en  manteau, 
le  premier  de  gueules  au  château  d’or,  l’autre  de  l’argent  au  lyon  de; 
pourpre,  en  pointe  d’argent  ondé  d’azur  à  cinq  ifles,  et  un  monde  croifé 
d’or,’  having  for  motto, 

‘  Por  Caftiglia  y  por  Léon, 

Nuevo  mundo  halla  Colon»’ 

The  dukes  of  Verragua  and  the  marquis  of  Jamaica  are  defcended 
from  him. 
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The  kings  of  Naples,  of  the  branch  of  Anjou,  have  like  wife  followed 
this  example;  for  the  houfe  of  Andréa  in  Provence,  originally  from  Naples, 
bears  for  arms,  ‘  une  bordure  d’azur  à  dix  fleurs  de  lys  d’or,  au  lambel  de 
quatre  pieces  de  gueules  au  defliis  du  chef.’  It  is  the  fame  with  the  family 
of  Alaman,  which  bears  the  fhield  of  Anjou  in  the  heart  of  its  arms  ;  and 
that  of  Beccaris,  alfo  in  Provence,  which  bears  ‘  le  chef  de  France,  avec  le 
lambel  de  gueules  de  trois  pieces.’  The  houfe  of  Ratta,  in  Italy,  bears  a 
label  befprinkled  with  flower  de  luces,  by  the  grant  of  king  Robert. 

René,  king  of  Sicily,  gave  to  René  de  Boliers,  vifcount  de  Reillane,. 
governor  of  Marfeilles,  a  bordure  of  bis  arms,  compofed  of  the  arms  of 
Anjou-Naples  and  Jerufalem,  of  eight  pieces. 

Edward  I.  king  of  England,  willed  that  GeofFry  lord  de  Joinville  fhould? 
quarter  the  arms  of  his  houfe  with  thofe  of  England,  which  this  king 
granted  him  for  his  valour  and  gallant  aéfions,  as  is  recorded  in  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb. 

I  pafs  over  the  arms  of  the  houfe  of  Goulaines,  4  de  gueules  à  trois 
demy  léopards  d’or  party  d’azur,  à  la  fleur  de  lys  et  une  demie  d’or,’  which 
are  half  and  half  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and  are  faid  to  have 
been  granted  by  a  king  of  England  to  Alphonfo  lord  of  Goulaines,  in 
confideration  of  his  fuccefsful  negotiation  to  effeél  a  peace  between  the 
-kings  of  France  and  England,  in  which  he  had  been  employed  by  his  lord 
the  duke  of  Brittany. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV.  king  of  Bohemia,  gave  the  lion  of  the  arms 
of  that  kingdom  to  the  lawyer  Bartholus,  as  he  mentions  himfelf,  in  his 
treatife  on  armorial  bearings. 

Sigifmond,  king  of  Poland,  gave  for  arms  to  Martin  Cromer,  his 
hiftoriographer,  and  ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  4  un  écu  de  gueules  à  un 
aigle  efployé  naiflant  d’argent,  ayant  au  col  une  couronne  de  laurier  ;’  to 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  added  a  chief  of  the  imperial  eagle;  all  which 
he  himfelf  relates  in  his  hiftory  of  Poland. 

Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  gave  to  Henry  Saint  George 
Richmond,  king  at  arms,  who  had  brought  him  the  inveftiture  of  the  order 
of  the  garter,  three  crowns  or,  the  arms  of  Sweden,  to  be  added  to  his  own 
arms.  Selden,  in  his  titles  of  honour,  quotes  the  letters  patent.. 


Dukes,  and  petty  fovereign  princes,  have  likewife  granted  fuch 
(Concédions.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  permits  N.  Paterin,  his  chancellor,  to 
bear  for  creft,  on  his  arms,  a  fhield  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Burgundy, 
with  this  motto, 

£  Le  duc  me  l’a  donné.’ 

Republics,  and  even  towns,  have  often  granted  their  arms  to  private 
perfons.  Venice  has  done  fo  to  the  families  of  Fofcari,  Magno,  and  Nani. 
Jean  de  Monluc,  afterward  marfhal  of  France,  obtained  the  privilege  of 
bearing  the  arms  of  Sienna,  for  having  valiantly  defended  that  town  when 
it  was  befieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  fhort,  the  popes  have 
allowed  fome  cardinals,  their  creatures,  to  bear  their  arms  in  chief* 
Gregory  XIII.  of  the  firname  of  Buoncompagno,  did  fo,  in  regard  to  the 
cardinals  de  la  Baume,  Vaftavillano,  de  Berague  and  Riario.  With  regard 
to  what  Paradin  and  thofe  who  have  followed  him  have  written,  that  the 
order  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  entreated  Amadeus  IV.  count  of  Savoy,  to 
bear  the  arms  of  that  order,  in  memory  of  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  it 
during  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  it  is  controverted,  for  André  du  Chefne 
maintains,  that  the  crofs  which  the  dukes  of  Savoy  bear  is  the  arms  of  the 
principality  of  Piedmont 


*  Hift.  de  la  Maifon  de  Bethune,  p.  205. 


DISSERTATION  XXV. 


ON  THE  PRE-EMINENCE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  OVER  THE  OTHER 

KINGS  OF  THE  EARTH, - AND  INCIDENTALLY  ON  SOME 

CIRCUMSTANCES  CONCERNING  THE  REIGN  OF 
LOUIS  VII.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


1  he  lord  de  Joinville  fays,  that  St  Louis  was  e  le  plus  grand  roy  des 
Chretiens.’  This  eulogium  was  not  peculiar  to  this  great  prince,  but 
common  to  all  the  kings  of  France,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  and  their  power  and  wealth.  The  expreflion  is  to  be  feen  in 
a  deed  of  Amé  count  of  Savoy,  of  the  year  1397,  in  thefe  words  :  ‘  Le  roy 
de  France,  qui  eft  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  noble  roy  des  Chretiens;* 

Matthew  Pans,  when  fpeaking  of  St  Louis,  goes  further,  and  fays,  that 
the  king  of  France  was  the  moft  illuftrious  and  moft  wealthy  of  the  kings- 
of  the  earth  In  other  paffages,  he  ftill  adds  to  this  by  faying,  that  he  was 
king  of  kings.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he 
calls  the  kingdom  of  France  ‘  regnum  regnorum.* 

Thefe  eulogiums,  given  to  our  kings  by  a  foreign  author,  are  the  lefs  to> 
be  fufpeéted  from  his  living  under  the  dominion  of  a  powerful  prince,  and 
enemy  to  France.  He  has  not,  therefore,  faid  any  thing  more  on  this 
occafion  than  what  had  the  univerfal  aftent  of  mankind,  more  efpecially  of 
Chriftendom.  This  feems  fufficiently  clear  from  what  Anna  Comnena  has 
written  in  her  Alexiade,  that  when  the  French  undertook  the  conqueft  of 
the  holy  land,  Hugh  count  de  Vermandois,  brother  to  king  Philippes  I.. 
being  about  to  fet  out  from  his  own  country  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexis 
Comnenus,  father  to  the  above  princefs,  to  inform  him,  that  fmce  he  was 
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king  of  kings  and  the  greateft  of  princes  under  heaven,  he  ought  to  come 
out  to  meet  him,  and  receive  him  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 

No  one  can  fuppofe,  that  Hugh  ever  made  ufe  of  fuch  expreffions  in 
writing  to  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  who 
was  fimply  count  of  the  Vermandois  and  Gonfalonier  of  the  church  in  this 
expedition,  fhould  affedt  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings.  But  what  impofed 
on  this  princefs  was  the  circumftance,  that  the  kings  of  France  were  ftyled 
kings  of  kings  by  all  Chriftendom  ;  fo  that  on  the  report  of  this  famous 
expedition,  it  was  every  where  faid,  that  the  brother  of  the  greateft  of 
kings  was  the  leader  of  the  troops.  This  high  opinion  of  the  grandeur 
and  majefty  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  was  current  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  continued  to  later  centuries  ; 
for  when  thefe  people  faw  themfelves  deprived  of  fuccour  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  Turks,  they  looked  to  the  king  of  France  as  the 
moft  potent  and  firft  of  kings,  alone  capable  of  affording  them  any  help. 

In  the  library  of  M.  Mentel,  do&or  of  phyfic,  is  preferved  a  lamentation 
written  in  verfe,  and  in  modern  Greek,  on  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by 
thefe  barbarians,  which  confirms  the  univerfal  affent  of  all  Greece  as  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  our  kings,  who  are  ftyled  in  thefe  verfes  the  firft  and 
principal  monarchs  of  the  weft. 

This  uncontefted  dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  kings  of  France  over 
the  other  kings  of  the  earth  makes  me  believe,  that  Cinamus  has  been  too 
ftrongly  biaffed  by  his  anger  againft  them,  when  he  writes,  that  king 
Louis  VII.  firnamed  ‘  le  jeune,’  on  his  arrival  at  Conftantinople,  in  his 
paffage  to  the  holy  land,  having  had  a  conference  with  the  emperor 
Manuel,  took  his  feat  on  a  much  lower  chair  than  that  of  the  emperor  ; 
for  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  France 
then  was,  would  debafe  himfelf  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner  as  to  yield 
the  firft  place  to  a  greek  emperor,  whom  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  times 
acknowledged  only  as  king,  more  efpecially  fince  the  imperial  title  was 
transferred  to  Charlemagne,  in  the  emperor’s  own  palace.  It  is  ftill  lefs 
probable  that  Louis  would  have  taken  his  feat  at  this  conference  on  a  lower 
chair  than  that  of  the  emperor. 

All  the  latin  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  this  interview  between  the  two 
princes  agree,  that  the  king  of  France  was  received  in  Conftantinople  with 
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much  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  that  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  great 
lords  of  the  court  went  out  to  meet  him,  which  is  likewife  confirmed  by 
Cinamus  in  exprefs  terms,  and  that  the  emperor  went  to  receive  him  in  his 
porticos  or  galleries.  The  archbifhop  of  Tyre  gives  a  fimilar  account,  which 
is  conformable  to  what  the  king  wrote  himfelf  to  Suger,  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
faying,  that  he  had  been  received  by  the  emperor  4  gaudenter  et  honorificé.’ 

In  regard  to  the  fitting  of  thefe  two  princes,  Eudes  de  Dieuil  does  not 
fay  that  the  king  of  France  was  placed  on  a  lower  feat  than  that  of  the 
emperor,  but  only,  that  two  feats  having  been  prepared,  they  feated 
themfelves,  and  converfed  for  fome  time  ;  and  to  (hew  that  it  is  probable 
the  interview  was  fo  managed,  that  neither  prince  (hould  feem  to  have  any 
advantage  over  the  other,  the  fame  author  relates,  that  when  the  emperor 
Manuel,  after  the  king  had  paffed  the  (traits,  and  was  in  Afia,  fent  to 
entreat  him  to  return  to  his  palace,  to  difcufs  fome  new  matters  which  had 
juft  happened,  he  refufed,  returning  for  anfwer  to  the  emperor,  4  ut  in 
ripam  fuam  defcenderet,  vel  in  mari  ex  æquo  colloquium  fieret.’  This 
fufficiently  proves  that  Louis  was  unwilling  to  yield  in  any  thing  to  the 
emperor,  or  give  him  the  advantage  of  going  to  his  palace,  but  carried 
himfelf,  on  thefe  occafions,  like  a  prince  of  equal  rank. 

Arnold  of  Lubeck,  defcribing  the  extravagant  pride  of  the  greek 
princes,  fays,  that  the  fovereigns,  who  came  to  vifit  them,  killed  their  knees, 
but  that  the  king  of  France  was  too  great  a  lord  to  debafe  himfelf  by  fuch 
meanneflès.  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  Manuel  came  to  receive  him  at  the 
entrance  of  his  palace,  and  that  he  fent  out  of  the  town  all  his  nobles  of 
high  rank  to  meet  him  ;  and  that  wdien  the  emperor  wanted  a  fécond 
interview,  the  king  fent  him  word,  that  if  he  were  defirous  of  having  an 
interview,  he  muft  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to  him,  on  the  fea-(hore, 
where  he  then  was,  or  have  the  conference  holden  on  the  fea,  with  equal 
diftimftions  on  each  fide,  4  vel  in  mari,  ex  æquo  colloquium  fieret;’  for  this 
is  the  true  reading,  and  not  4  ex  equo,’  as  in  the  printed  copies,  feeing  that 
this  interview  on  horfeback  could  not  take  place  on  the  fea,  like  to  that  of 
Conrad  with  Manuel  in  Conftantinople. 

Since  I  have  been  led  to  fpeak  of  the  conference  of  Louis  VII.  with  the 
emperor  Manuel,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  clear  up  a  point  of  our  hiftory 
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Tcfpeéling  this  king.  The  author  of  his  life  fays,  that  being  on  his  departure 
from  Paleftine,  ‘  in  portu  acconenfi  navigium  confcendit,  marifque  nullo 
impediente  periculo  ad  regnum  proprium  reverfus  eft.’  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  greater  part  of  other  authors  agree  in  writing,  that  he  narrowly 
cfcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  then  at  war  with  the  Sicilians, 
trufting  to  their  fleet,  which  was  to  convoy  him.  Vincent  de  Beauvais 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  as  they  were 
carrying  him  to  the  emperor  Manuel,  then  befieging  Corfou,  Georges 
admiral  of  Sicily  returning  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople, 
where  he  had  burnt  the  fuburbs  and  adjoining  palaces,  having  difeharged 
golden  arrows  into  that  of  the  emperor,  refeued  him  from  their  hands. 
Cinamus  confirms  this,  and  adds,  that  the  king  very  narrowly  efcaped  being 
captured,  which  happened  in  this  wife  :  Louis  having  determined  to  return 
to  France,  hired  the  veffels  that  were  in  the  ports  of  Paleftine,  and 
embarked.  On  his  paflage,  he  joined  the  fleet  of  the  Sicilians,  who  were  on 
a  cruife  :  they  met  that  of  the  Greeks,  commanded  by  Churupes.  The 
combat  began.  Louis,  who  had  quitted  his  own  veflel  to  embark  on  board 
one  of  the  Sicilians,  found  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  engagement,  when, 
perceiving  his  danger,  he  hoifted  the  flag  of  the  allies  of  the  empire,  which 
prevented  any  further  attacks  being  made  on  his  fhip.  However,  fome  of 
his  people  were  made  prifoners,  but  the  emperor,  at  his  requeft,  caufed 
them  to  be  returned,  with  every  thing  that  had  been  taken  with  them. 

Philadelfo  Mugnos,  in  his  genealogies  of  the  illuftrious  families  of 
Sicily,  recites  a  patent  of  king  Roger  in  favour  of  George  Lindolino,  which 
aferibes  to  this  knight  the  honour  of  having,  on  this  occafion,  delivered  the 
king,  Louis  VII.  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  But  there  muft  be  fome 
miftake  in  the  date  of  this  patent,  which  bears  that  of  1 1 46,  at  which  period 
Louis  had  not  gone  to  the  holy  land,  and  may  induce  us  to  fufpedt  the 
truth  of  the  document.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  from 
the  authors  I  have  quoted,  that  Fazello  is  miftaken,  when  he  writes  that 
Louis,  on  his  return  from  Paleftine,  having  been  made  prifoner  by  the 
Saracens,  was  delivered  by  king  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  was  then  at  fea  with 
his  fleet. 


DISSERTATION  XXVI. 


ON  THE  PORTUS  ITIUS,  OR  PORTUS  ICCIUS. 


WlSSAN  is  a  fmall  burgh  feated  on  the  fea-ihore  in  the  county  of  the 
Boulonois,  between  the  towns  of  Boulogne  and  Calais,  confiding  of  about 
twenty-four  hearths,  exclufive  of  three  or  four  hamlets  dependent  on  it. 

There  are  neither  gates  nor  ditches,  nor  walls  of  any  kind  to  this  burgh, 
nor  even  ruins  to  {how  that  it  had  been  formerly  inclofed.  There  is  a  chapel 
at  that  end  towards  Boulogne,  but  the  parochial  church  is  at  the  hamlet  of 
Sombres,  diftant  about  two  or  three  hundred  paces.  Between  this  church 
and  the  town  is  what  is  called  the  mount  of  the  cattle,  which  may  be  about 
forty  fathoms  in  length,  and  of  an  oval  form. 

Some  remains  of  old  buildings  are  in  the  town,  faid  to  have  ferved  for 
magazines  for  the  ftaple  of  wool  brought  from  England  ;  and  others,  which 
prove  it  has  been  of  much  greater  extent  in  former  times.  Indeed,  Froiflart 
calls  it  a  large  town,  a*d  other  hiftorians  fhew  that  it  was  confiderable  for 
its  port,  which  was  the  one  ufually  embarked  from  to  fail  to  England,  which 
I  {hall  hope  to  prove  in  this  difcuflion,  although  at  this  day  there  are  no 
remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  The  ancient  law  of  the  Boulonois  gave  it 
alfo  the  title  of  Town;  and  even  at  this  time  there  are  a  mayor  and  fheriffs, 
who  have  the  management  of  the  police,  and  the  cognizance  of  crimes 
committed  within  their  town  and  its  preempts  :  they  have  befide  the 
government  of  the  hofpital.  The  count  de  Boulogne,  to  whom  this  town 
was  a  fief,  had  a  bailiff  there;  and  fince  the  county  has  been  annexed  to  the 
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crown  of  France,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  royal  bailiwick,  under  the  authority 
of  the  bailiff  of  Boulogne,  who  goes  thither  once  a- week  to  adminifler  judice. 
A  fmall  rivulet  pafles  through  this  town,  whole  fpringhead  is  near  to  the 
church  of  Sombres. 

Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  in  defcribing  the  county  of  Kent,  was  the 
firft  who  publiihed  that  this  place  was  the  Portus  Itius  of  Cæsar  ;  for  after 
having  refuted  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  had  placed  it  at  Calais,  he  adds, — 
4  Itium  igitur  alibi  quærendum  exidimo,  ad  Witfan  fcilicet  inferius  prope 
Blacned,  quod  nos  Witfan  vocamus,  verbo  ab  Itio  non  abludente.  Hue 
enim  omnes  ex  hac  infula  tranfmifilfe  ex  hidoriis  nodris  obfervamus.’ 

And  as  this  conjedture  is  the  molt  plaufible  of  all  that  have  been  offered 
by  different  writers,  I  fhall  attempt  to  edabliih  it  on  fuch  grounds  as  will 
not  leave  a  doubt  on  the  fubjeét.  But  I  mull  firft  premife  what  I  have  to 
fay  on  Cæfar’s  defeription  of  this  port,  without  embarraffing  mylelf  with 
any  tedious  difeourfe,  for  it  has  been  a  matter  frequently  treated  on  by  the 
learned. 

Among  the  moft  convenient  and  ufual  ports  for  croffmg  from  Gaul 
to  Britain,  Cæfar  mentions  three,  all  of  which  he  places  in  the  country 
of  the  Morini  ;  but  he  only  names  the  one  fixed  on,  for  the  tranfport  of  his 
legions  to  Britain,  becaufe  it  was  at  the  narrowed  part  of  the  channel,  and 
afforded  the  fhorted  paffage  to  the  oppofite  coad.  Befide  this  port,  he 
notices  two  others  in  the  fame  country  ;  the  one  higher  up,  and  the  other 
lower  down  the  coad.  All  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Commentaries 
of  Cæfar,  and  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  geography  of  Gaul,  have 
exerted  themfelves  to  difeover  the  fituation  of  this  port,  on  which  depends 
the  knowledge  of  the  two  others  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  opinions 
have  been  found  fo  various,  that  the  mod  indifferent  have  been  uncertain 
which  they  fhould  embrace.  I  fliall  not  dop  to  refute  thofe  who  have 
advanced  that  it  was  Sluys,  Bruges,  le  Portet*,  becaule  fuch  opinions  are 
quite  improbable.  I  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  edablifh  the  idea  which  I 
have,  or  rather  which  Camden  has  darted,  for  he  is  the  fird  who  broached 
it,  although  he  has  but  dightly  proved  it. 

*  Q.  Le  Portée.  I  cannot  find  it. 
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Cæfar  tells  us,  ill  exprefs  words,  that  the  Portus  Itius  was-  fituated  at 
that  part  where  the  paflage  over  the  fea  was  the  moft  convenient;  and  when 
he  fays  it  was  the  moft  convenient,  he  means  to  fay  that  it  was  the  fhorteft. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Cæfar,  on  this  occafion,  conftdered  not  fo  much  the 
fize  of  the  port  as  the  conveniency  of  the  paffage,  and  where  the  croffing 
would  be  the  lhorteft.  Now  it  is  certain,  from  the  report  of  all  feamen, 
that  the  paflage  over  the  channel,  from  Wiflan  to  England,  is  lhorter  than 
from  Calais  by  a  league,  or  a  league  and  a  half,  and  lhorter  than  from 
Boulogne  by  two  long  leagues. 

The  paflage  from  the  Portus  Itius  was,  according  to  Cæfar,  about 
thirty  thoufa'nd  paces,  but  as  this  meafurement  depends  on  the  fpot  he 
landed  on  in  England,  which  is  maintained  to  be  Richeborough  or 
Sandwich,  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  lay  any  certain  ground  for  the  diftance 
of  this  paflage.  The  name  of  Wiflan  would  not  be  lefs  favourable  to  the 
conjecture  refpeCting  the  Portus  Itius  or  Iccius;  for  the  MSS.  of  the 
Commentaries  have  this  word  very  differently,  fome  with  a  Angle  c.  as 
Icius,  others  with  two,  Iccius,  and  others  again  with  a  t.  Itius.  It  is 
probable  that  Cæfar  may  have  exprefled  the  Aril  fyllable  of  the  word  4  wi’ 
by  the  Angle  i  ;  and  that  this  place  was  called  4  Wic,  Wics,’  or  perhaps 
4  Wis,’  or  4  Wits,’  which  was  a  familiar  common  pronunciation  in  the 
gaulifh  language,  and  is  now  preferved  in  the  German  and  Flemiih, 
which  have  been  derived  from  it,  Cæfar  not  being  able  to  render  this 
fyllable  Wi,  in  Latin,  but  by  the  Angle  1,  becaufe  the  W.  is  pronounced 
more  in  the  throat  than  by  the  tongue,  and  is  uttered  like  to  the  French  4  ou/ 
which  cannot  be  exprefled  in  Latin. 

The  word  4  Wic,’  in  the  faxon  and  ancient  german  languages,, 
flgnifles  at  times  a  bulwark,  a  houfe,  a  gulph,  or  fea-port.  I  own  that  no 
ftrefs  can  with  certainty  be  laid  on  thefe  etymologies  :  therefore  I  make  no 
account  of  that  which  fome  have  given  to  the  Portus  Itius,  who  derive  it 
from  4  Itando,’  becaufe  it  was  there  that  all  embarked  for  England,  nor 
on  that  of  Heuter,  who  propofes  to  interpret  4  Iccius,’  4  quafi  Ic-cie,  hoe 
eft,  video,  Scilicet  Portum,  aut  infulam  Britanniam,’  for  all  this  has  very 
little  probability.  There  is,  however,  fome  connexion  between  Its,  or 
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ïtius,  and  Witfan  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  this  termination  in  4  an’  is  common 
to  many  names  of  places  and  families  in  the  Boulonois.  But  I  think  the 
principal  ground  on  which  the  Portus  Itius  may  be  eflablifhed  at  Wiflan,  is, 
that  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  by  the  authority  of  many  grave  authors,  that  the 
town  and  port  of  Wiflan  has  been  the  place  where,  time  out  of  mind,  all 
have  embarked  who  intended  to  crofs  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  or  from  Britain 
to  Gaul.  The  enumeration  of  thefe  proofs,  which  include  a  fpace  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  years,  would  be  too  tirefome  :  it  will  luffice  that  I  aflure  my 
reader  I  have  under  my  eyes  more  than  flxty  pages  from  ancient  and 
irreproachable  authors,  which  confirm  the  above  from  the  year  569  to  that 
of  1327,  the  period  when  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  going  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  king  of  England  againft  the  Scots,  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Wiflan, 
as  in  the  following  year  did  the  ambafladors  from  the  king  of  France  to  the 
king  of  England. 

The  moment  Calais  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Englifh  they  not  only 
fortified  the  town,  and  re-eftablifhed  and  increafed  its  harbour,  but  that  of 
Wiflan  was  abandoned,  and  the  paflage  from  Calais  to  England  was  the  only 
one  made  ufe  of.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  were  almofl  continual  wars 
between  the  two  nations,  and  as  it  was  not  perfectly  fecure  to  embark 
always  at  this  port,  that  of  Boulogne  was  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  it  was  more 
confiderable,  and  ftronger  than  Wiflan,  which,  befides,  had  been  ruined  and 
burnt  by  the  Englifh  during  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Calais. 

Another  circumftance  which  proves  the  importance  of  the  port  of  Wiflan 
is,  that  in  ancient  times  the  counts  of  Boulogne  raifed  a  confiderable  revenue 
from  a  duty  which  they  laid  on  veflèls,  and  perfons  who  ufed  this  paflage. 

I  do  not  obferve  that  any  mention  is  made  of  this  port  after  the  capture 
of  Calais,  or  that  any  one  embarked  there.  The  fea  and  fand  have  now 
fo  overwhelmed  and  filled  up  what  was  the  port,  that  the  fpot  can  fcarcely 
be  known  where  it  formerly  flood.  There  are  neverthelefs  common  fields 
that  extend  as  far  as  the  village  of  Tardinghem,  pretty  near  to  Blacnez, 
which  le  Portolano  calls  the  Cap  de  Witfan,  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  part  where  the  harbour  was  fituated.  Thefe  commons  are  bounded  on 
the  land  fide  by  elevated  ground,  and  towards  the  fea  by  fand  hills,  forming 
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a  fort  of  large  bafon  into  which  the  fea  may  he  introduced  either  towards 
Wiflan  by  the  fmall  rivulet  that  runs  through  the  town,  or  toward  T ardinghem 
by  another  little  brook  that  runs  alfo  through  that  place. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  commerce  having  been  diverted  from 
Wiflan,  the  fands  which  are  perpetually  drifting  in  great  quantities  have 
been  buffered  to  choak  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  this  part  of  the  coaft 
being  perfectly  flat.  What  alfo  induces  me  to  fix  on  this  place  for  the 
harbour  is,  that  on  thefe  commons,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  the  town, 
is  a  mount  called  the  Pharos,  and  a  houfe  near  it  that  ftill  retains  this  name, 
as  if  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Wiflan  had  been  there. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  feek  for  the 
place  where  formerly  exifted  the  port  of  Wiffan  which  was  fo  much 
frequented  in  preceding  ages,  fince  the  fame  thing  has  happened  to 
Aigues-mortes  in  Languedoc,  where  all  the  troops  embarked  for  the 
croifades,  which  fa£t  now  appears  fo  improbable,  feeing  that  it  is  half 
à  league  diftant  from  the  fea. 

The  fame  has  happened  to  divers  ports  of  Conftantinople,  which  had 
been  formed  by  different  emperors,  but  of  which  no  veftiges  now  remain. 
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DISSERTATION  XXVII. 

-  A,  . 


ON  PRIVATE  WARS,  AND  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  CUSTOMARY  WARFARE. 


The  mention  made  by  the  lord  de  Joinville,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  wars  of 
the  count  de  Chalons  with  the  count  of  Burgundy  his  fon,  induces  me  to 
undertake  the  difcuffion  of  fo  important  a  fubjedt  in  this  place.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  and  in  thofe  of  our 
neighbours,  than  thefe  wars  between  barons  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
knowledge  and  aflent  of  their  fovereigns,  but  without  their  interference. 
This  was  fo  univerfal  that  it  may  be  faid  the  vaftals  of  princes  divided  with 
them  the  faireft  jewel  in  their  crown,  the  right  of  declaring  and  making 
war.  But,  as  there  were  eftablifhed  rules  and  maxims  for  this  fort  of 
warfare,  I  intend  to  fhow  in  this  diftertation,  what  they  have  been,  and 
how  the  barons  adled  on  fuch  occafions.  I  undertake  this  the  more 
cheerfully,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  St  Louis  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  one  of  our  kings  who  moft  earneftly  endeavoured  to  annihilate 
thefe  unfortunate  wars,  which  kept  up  perpetual  divifions  among  the 
nobility  of  France. 

But  to  proceed  methodically  in  this  difeuftion,  I  mull;  firft  fhew  who 
were  thofe  that  had  this  cuftomary  right  of  making  war,  then  between 
what  perfons  it  was  made,  for  what  caufes,  the  different  manners  of 
declaring  it,  who  are  included,  and  who  excepted  from  it,  and  the  various 
modes  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  I  fhall  conclude  by  pointing  out  how  this 
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deteftable  cuftom  of  making  war  by  the  vaffals  of  a  prince  has  been  entirely 
abolifhed. 

Every  gentleman,  according  to  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  had  a  right  to 
make  war,  4  autre  que  gentilhomme  ne  poeut  guerroyer.*  And  he  thus 
excludes  all  plebeians,  whom  he  ftyles  ‘  Hommes  de  Poëfté;’  that  is  to  fay, 
fubjeét  to  their  lords,  and  fo  abfolutely  dependent  on  them,  that  they  may 
difpofe  of  them  as  they  may  pleafe,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  fieffèd 
vaflals.  He  alfo  excludes  citizens,  among  whom,  fhould  any  difpute  arife, 
or,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  ‘  manéces  ou  deffiemens,  ou  niellées  fourdent,’ 
the  crime  Was  to  be  punifhed  by  the  ufual  judge,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  offender,  for  fuch  perfons  could  not  ufe  the  means  of  war. 

By  the  word  Gentleman  muff  be  underftood  all  who  held  fiefs,  becaufe 
in  ancient  times  none  but  fuch  as  were  noble  could  hold  them.  Bifhops, 
abbots  and  monafteries,  having  lands  under  this  tenure,  had  alfo  this  right  ; 
and  becaufe  their  profeflion  did  not  allow  of  their  bearing  arms,  they  had 
their  contefts  carried  on  by  their  vidâmes  and  proxies. 

There  could  be  no  war  between  gentlemen  on  the  one  fide,  and 
plebeians  or  citizens  on  the  other.  The  reafon  was,  that  if  the  gentleman 
made  war  on  the  plebeian,  whom  he  always  ftyled  ‘  Homme  de  Poëfté,*  the 
latter  not  having  the  right  of  war,  from  being  diverted  of  the  title  of  noble, 
would  have  been  often  badly  treated  by  the  gentleman,  if  not  killed  by  him* 
So  that  whenever  it  happened  that  a  ferious  quarrel  arofe  between  a 
gentleman  and  a  plebeian,  the  latter,  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  infults  of 
his  enemy,  demanded  that  the  peace  fhould  be  kept,  which  was  inftantly 
affented  to.  But  if  the  plebeian  fhould  negleét  to  make  this  demand,  the 
gentleman  to  whom,  or  to  whofe  relations,  the  injury  had  been  done,  might 
legally  purfue  his  revenge  by  deeds  of  arms.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
gentleman  fhould  infult  a  plebeian  or  citizen,  neither  could  take  their 
revenge  by  arms,  but  they  muft  feek  reparation  by  the  ufual  mode  of  law. 

Every  fort  of  injury  could  not  be  revenged  by  arms.  It  muft  have  been 
an  atrocious,  capital,  and  public  criminal  act  :  therefore  what  gave  rife 
to  this  fort  of  warfare  was  the  atrocioufnels  of  the  offence,  which,  according 
to  the  common  praétice  of  law,  was  deferving  death.  This  is  proved  by 
Beaumanoir,  who  adds,  that  although  a  gentleman  had  the  right  of 
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purfuing  the  offender,  who  had  perfonally  injured  him,  or  any  of  his 
relatives,  by  means  of  arms,  by  other  opportunities  than  thofe  offered  by 
open  war  between  them,  that  did  not  prevent  the  lord,  whofe  vaffal  the 
offender  was,  from  judging  and  condemning  him  by  his  court  of  juftice  : 
he  might  arreft  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  punifhment,  according  to  the 
exigence  and  atrocity  of  the  crime.  This  might  even  take  place  after  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  the  two  parties,  if  it  were  not  prevented  by 
the  interference  of  the  king,  or  the  baronial  lord  of  the  perfon  who  had 
committed  the  crime.  4  Car  autre  figneur  ne  poeut  fere  ne  foffrir  ces 
maniérés  de  pez.’  The  reafon  why  the  lord  might  purfue  vengeance  on 
fuch  crimes,  was,  4  que  cil  qui  font  les  vilains  meffez  de  cas  de  crieme,  ne 
meffont  pas  tant  feulement  à  adverfe  partie,  n’a  lor  lignage,  mez  au  fignor 
qui  les  ont  en  garde,  et  à  juftice.’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  private  wars  generally  took  their  rife  in  the 
provinces  from  the  caufes  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  crimes  and 
offences.  We  read  of  thefe  wars  often  taking  place  from  differences  that 
have  arifen  about  fucceflions  to  eftates.  Hiftory  furnilhes  us  with 
numberlefs  inftances,  and  among  others  our  lord  de  Joinville,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  war  that  happened  during  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  between  the 
count  of  Champagne  and  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  refpeéting  the  fucceffion  to 
that  county. 

Private  wars  were  declared  in  various  ways  ;  firft,  by  the  act  itfelf,  of 
taking  up  arms  when  an  open  rupture  happened.  In  this  cafe,  thofe  prefent 
at  the  quarrel  were  engaged  in  this  war,  according  to  the  party  or  company 
they  were  with  at  the  time.  By  threatening  words,  when  in  a  difpute 
menaces  were  ufed,  or  by  challenges  fent  to  an  enemy. 

Challenges,  which  the  latin  authors  of  the  middle  ages  call 4  diffidationes,* 
were  made  by  words,  or  by  writing.  They  were  made  by  words,  when  a 
defiance  was  fent  to  an  enemy,  and  when  war  was  declared  againfl  him,  by 
perfons  fent  purpofely  to  denounce  it.  On  thefe  occafions,  neither  heralds 
nor  kings  at  arms  were  made  ufe  of,  but  perfons  of  rank,  and  knights  who 
bore  the  challenge.  It  was  thus  the  French  declared  war  againft  the 
emperors  Ifaac  and  Alexis,  in  the  year  1203,  having  chofen  for  this  purpofc 
Conon  de  Bethune,  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin,  marfhal  of  Champagne^ 
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and  Miles  de  Braibans,  knights.  They  were  fometimes  borne  by  bifhops 
and  abbots,  as  may  be  gathered  from  hiftory. 

And  as  it  was  not  lawful  to  furprife  an  enemy  without  having  given 
him  time  to  prepare  himfelf  for  defence,  the  emperors  ordained  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked  till  after  three  days  fhould  have  elapfed  fmce  the 
challenge  had  been  given,  under  pain  of  banifhment,  and  being  branded  for 
a  traitor. 

The  author  of  the  war,  that  is  to  fay,  he  who  declared  it,  and  who 
pretended  to  be  offended  by  an  enemy,  is  called  by  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir 
‘  Quievetaine,’  or  chief  of  the  war.  In  regard  to  fuch  as  took  part  with 
him  in  it,  the  firft  were  of  his  lineage;  for  the  war  being  declared  and  open, 
all  the  relatives  of  the  chief  of  the  war  were  comprehended  in  it,  without 
any  particular  declaration,  and  often  found  themfelves  included  againft 
their  will,  under  pretext  of  revenging  an  injury  done  to  their  kindred,  or  of 
defending  them  when  attacked,  it  being  a  matter  of  family  honour.  This 
bound  them  lo  ftriéfly  that  they  could  not  difpenfe  with  entering  into  the 
war  without  renouncing  their  family,  and  by  this  means  rendering 
themfelves  incapable  of  lucceeding  to  any  of  their  kindred,  or  profiting 
from  fines,  or  other  civil  interefls,  that  might  arife  from  affaffinations 
attempted  againft  their  perfons  ;  for  this  is  expreffly  noticed,  or  rather 
ordained,  by  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Becaufe  it  fometimes. 
happened  that  the  relatives  of  the  chief  of  the  war  had  not  any  knowledge 
of  the  war,  or  that  challenges  had  been  fent,  and  were,  in  confequence, 
furpriled  by  their  common  enemy,  who  attacked  them,  before  they  had  any 
information  of  the  war,  it  was  ordained,  that  thofe  of  the  lineage  fhould 
not  commence  the  war  till  after  forty  days  had  expired  after  the  declaration 
and  defiances  had  been  fent,  unlefs  they  fhould  have  been  prefent  at  the  act, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  war  was  firll  begun,  by  quarrelling,  and  adds  of 
violence  ;  but  in  regard  to  fuch  as  were  not  prefent  at  the  quarrel,  they  had 
a  truce  of  forty  days,  during  which  they  had  time  and  liberty  to  mix  in  the 
war,  to  make  their  preparations  for  this  effeéf ,  or  to  feek  fecurities  for  peace 
to  mediate  a  truce  or  peace  between  the  parties. 

So  that  thole  who,  in  contempt  of  the  forty  days  granted  to  the 
parentage  of  the  chief  of  the  war,  attacked  them,  and  committed  any 
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outrage  on  their  perfons  or  goods,  were  treated  as  traitors  ;  and,  as  fuch, 
fhould  there  have  been  any  perfon  killed,  were  dragged  to  the  gallows, 
hanged,  and  their  fortunes  confifcated.  Should  any  be  w'ounded,  they  were 
condemned  to  imprifonment,  and  to  a  fine,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
lord  of  the  barony. 

Bouteiller,  in  his  4  Somme  Rurale,’  fays,  that  this  delay  was  called 
4  La  Quarantaine  du  Roy,’  and  writes,  that  it  was  firft  inftituted  by  Saint 
Louis,  who  began  by  this  regulation  to  make  his  attack  on  thefe  forts  of 
war,  infomuch  that  at  this  period  the  greater  part  of  thofe  related  to  the 
chiefs  fought  for  means  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  them.  Philippe  de 

Beaumanoir,  however,  attributes  it  to  Philippes  le  hardy,  his  fon.  It  is, 

neverthelefs,  certain  that  St  Louis  was  the  firft  who  declared  it,  as  may  be 
colle6ted  from  the  letters  of  king  John,  of  the  year  1363. 

It  appears  by  this  ordinance,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  war  did  not  enjoy 

this  privilege  of  forty  days,  but  that  they  inftantly  commenced  the  war. 

It  was  the  fame  in  refpect  to  the  kindred  who  interefted  themfelves  in  thefe 
wars  before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  who  joined  the  chiefs  of  the 
war  in  arms  :  and  as  this  ordinance  was  iffued  by  the  king,  the  royal  judges 
formerly  maintained  that  an  infraction  of  the  quarantaine,  even  within 
lordfhips  of  superior  jurifdiétions,  was  a  royal  cafe. 

Becaufe  the  relatives  of  each  fide  were  engaged  in  thefe  wars,  Philippe 
de  Beaumanoir  determines  that  two  brothers-german  could  not  make  this 
cuftomary  war,  and  gives  for  realbn  that  neither  of  them  has  any  relations 
but  fuch  as  are  common  to  both  ;  and  that  the  perfon  who  is  equally 
connected  with  the  two  chiefs  of  the  war  ought  not  and  cannot  engage  in 
it  :  fo  that,  if  two  brothers  had  a  difference,  and  one  injured  the  other,  he 
could  not  excufe  himfelf  under  pretext  of  the  right  of  war  ;  no  more  could 
any  of  the  common  relatives,  who  fhould  be  inclined  to  aflift  one  of  them 
through  friendfhip  or  inclination.  And  in  fuch  cafes  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lord  rigoroufly  to  punifh  him  who  had  done  an  injury  to  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  otherwife,  fays  the  fame  author,  between  two 
brothers  by  the  fame  mother  who  might  engage  in  this  warfare,  becaufe 
one  would  have  relations  and  the  other  not.  But  in  regard  to  relatives 
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common  to  each,  they  might  and  even  ought  to  excufe  themfelves  from 
interfering  in  the  war. 

With  refpect  to  diftant  relations,  who  were  excufed,  or  rather  difpenfed 
with  engaging  in  thefe  wars,  they  might  neverthelefs  do  fo,  from  their  own 
inclination,  by  declaring  themfelves  for  one  of  the  parties,  either  by  challenge 
or  by  a<5ts  of  violence.  6  For  inltance,’  fays  Philip  de  Beaumanoir,  ‘  if  any 
one  lhould  go  to  the  fuccour  and  be  in  the  company  of  either  party  in  arms, 
or  if  he  lhould  lend  him  his  horles  or  armour,  or  his  manfion,  to  alfift  him 
in  his  warfare  with  his  enemy  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  relation  will  become  a 
party  in  the  war,  by  thefe  his  a6ts  :  and  lhould  any  difgrace  or  accident 
befal  him,  he  who  has  been  the  author  thereof  lhall  have  a  right  to  exculpate 
himfelf  by  the  right  of  war,  although  he  be  equally  a  relation  to  both  the 
contending  parties.’ 

Notwithftanding  that  fuch  as  had  been  prefent  at  the  commencement  of 
the  aCt  of  war  were  included  as  accomplices,  without  need  of  other  challenges 
than  thofe  given  by  the  principals  in  the  quarrel,  to  thofe  who  had  committed 
the  injury  ;  fuch  accomplices  could,  however,  withdraw  from  interfering 
by  fummoning  the  enemy  before  the  court  of  the  lord,  in  order  to  deny  in 
his  prefence,  on  oath,  having  ever  confented  to  the  mifdeed  that  had  caufed 
the  war,  making  at  the  fame  time  proteftations  that  he  would  never  fuccour, 
direétly  or  indirectly,  either  party  in  the  war.  This  oath  being  taken,  the 
lord  was  bound  to  allure  him  of  his  perfonal  fafety  only  ;  and  he  was  to 
remain  in  peace,  unlefs  the  adverfe  party  wifhed  to  charge  him  direCtly 
with  the  faét. 

Among  the  relatives,  ecclelialtics  were  excepted,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  monks,  women,  minors,  and  alfo  baltards,  unlefs  they  made  themfelves 
parties  in  the  war  by  their  a6ts. 

Thofe  were  alfo  excepted  who  had  retired  to  hofpitals  or  lazar-houfes,  or 
who  were  in  Paleltine  or  in  pilgrimage  at  the  time  the  war  began,  or  fent 
to  foreign  parts  by  order  of  the  king  or  for  the  public  good  ;  becaule  it 
would  have  been  unjult  that  thofe  who  were  in  diftant  parts  lhould  be 
attacked  or  killed  in  the  places  in  which  they  might  be  met  with,  or  on  their 
travels,  before  they  had  known  any  thing  of  the  war  or  of  the  challenges. 
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In  fuch  cafe,  great  inconveniences  might  have  enfued,  which  could  not  have 
been  confidered  fo  much  as  matters  of  revenge  as  of  diigraceful  treafons. 

In  regard  to  women,  I  have  faid  they  were  exempted  from  this  right  of 
war,  and  were  not  to  be  comprehended  among  the  relatives  who  were 
neceflarily  included  becaufe  it  was  a  matter  of  arms,  of  which  they  were 
incapable. 

Befide  thofe  of  the  lineage,  and  perfonal  friends  who  volunteered  their 
fer vices  to  one  of  the  parties,  the  vaffals  and  fubjeéts  of  the  principal  were 
comprehended  ;  and,  in  general,  all  who  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  do 
fervice  to  the  lord,  ‘  cix  à  qui  il  convient  faire  ayde  par  refon  de  fignorage.’ 
Such  were  the  tenants  on  the  eftate,  houfeholders  on  account  of  their  rent, 
and  thofe  bound  to  bodily  fervice  whenever  their  lord  went  to  the  wars, 
although  not  connected  with  him  by  blood.  So  that,  as  long  as  they  wrere 
in  the  fuit  of  their  lords,  or  aiding  them,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  ; 
but  when  they  were  returned  home,  they  could  not  be  attacked,  or  found 
fault  with  for  having  borne  arms  for  him,  fince  on  thefe  occafions  they  had 
but  fulfilled  their  duty,  which,  in  quality  of  vaflhls  and  Subjects  to  the  lord, 
they  were  bounden  to  do. 

Such  as  were  in  the  pay  of  either  party  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  as 
long  as  they  were  following,  or  in  the  company  of  the  principals,  but  when 
they  quitted  them,  they  were  out  of  the  war,  and  could  not  lawfully  be 
infulted  or  attacked  without  blame  accruing  to  thofe  who  fhould  thus 
moled  them. 

Notwithstanding,  that  gentlemen  had  this  right  of  making  war,  they 
could  not  attack,  by  this  means,  or  challenge  the  lord  from  whom  they  held 
lands  :  if  they  aéted  otherwife,  they  forfeited  their  fiefs,  efpecially  if  the  lord 
who  had  been  accufed  of  treafon  or  murder  fhould  offer  to  defend  himfelf 
by  the  ufual  mode  of  juftice,  and  before  his  peers. 

Having  thus  treated  of  thofe  who  began  this  warfare,  it  only  remains 
for  me,  in  following  the  method  I  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  to  fhew  by 
what  means  thefe  wars  were  put  an  end  to.  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir 
mentions  feveral,  of  which  the  firft  was  peace.  When  peace  was 
concluded,  figned  and  confirmed  by  Sufficient  fureties  and  guarantees,  all 
who  had  engaged  in  the  war,  as  well  principals  as  relations  and  friends^ 
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were  bound  to  preferve  it.  It  was  not  neccffary  that  all  the  relatives  of  the 
two  parties,  who  had  been  at  war,  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  :  it  was  fufficient  if  it  were  figned  by  the  two  principals  ;  and  if 
any  relation  refufed  his  confent  to  it,  the  principal,  to  whofe  aid  he  had 
come,  was  to  inform  the  other  of  it,  and  give  him  notice,  to  be  on  his 
guard  againft  him  :  this  notice  was  fo  effential,  that  if  any  accident  or 
mifchief  enfued  by  his  failing  to  give  it,  the  principal  might  be  brought  to 
juftice  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  principals  in  the  war  were  alfo  to 
take  care  that  their  relatives  and  friends  abstained  from  all  aCts  of  hoftility, 
by  giving  them  notice  of  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  ;  for  it  would  be  no 
excufe  to  fay  they  had  not  had  information  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe 
who  fhould  declare  they  would  not  abide  by  the  peace,  could  not  be  aflifted 
by  them  who  had  made  the  peace,  or  by  thofe  of  the  lineage  who  had  been 
at  war,  unlefs  they  fhould,  in  like  mauner,  inform  the  other  party  they 
would  not  accept  of  the  peace,  otherwife  they  might  be  accufed  of  a  breach 
and  infraction  of  the  peace. 

Peace  was  made  in  three  ways,  namely,  by  words  and  deeds,  by  deeds 
without  words,  or  by  words  without  deeds,  which  is  thus  explained  by 
Philippe  de  Beaumanoir  :  That  perfon  made  peace  by  word  and  deed,  who 
ate  or  drank,  or  was  in  company,  with  him  who  was  his  enemy,  and  with 
whom  he  was  at  war  ;  fo  that  fhould  it  happen  after  this,  that  he  attacked 
him,  or  did  him  any  violence  or  outrage,  he  might  be  brought  to  juftice  as 
a  traitor,  and  for  having  broken  the  peace.  Peace  was  made  by  words 
without  deeds,  when  any  one  declared  in  prefence  of  his  friends  and  other 
honourable  perfons,  or  before  the  judges,  that  he  was  at  peace  with  his 
enemy,  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  was  defirous  of  keeping  it. 

Thofe  who  were  at  peace  by  deed  without  words  were  the  relations, 
or  of  the  lineage  of  the  principals  in  the  war,  who  had  made  peace,  and 
who  had  not  ifliied  any  fummons  to  their  vaffals,  nor  fent  any  challenges, 
but  went  and  converfed  with  thofe  who  had  been  their  enemies  ;  for  they, 
in  fact,  fhewed  very  plainly  there  was  not  any  reafon  to  fufpeCl  them,  fince 
they  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  each  party  as  friends. 

The  treaties  of  peace  which  were  made  to  terminate  thefe  cuftomary 
wars  were  commonly  admitted  and  enregiftered  on  the  regifters  of  the  ' 
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juftices  of  the  lords  paramount  ;  at  lead  I  have  met  with  one,  which  is 
inferted  in  a  regider  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  containing  the 
decifions  and  judgments  given  in  the  year  1298,  at  the  extraordinary  fedions 
held  at  Troyes  :  the  judges  prefent  were  the  bifhop  of  Senlis,  matter  Cilles 
Lambert,  Monfieur  Guillaume  lord  of  Grancey,  and  Gilles  deCompiegne. 

The  fécond,  or  rather  the  fourth,  manner  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
cuftomary  war,  was  by  4  apurement,’ — the  lord  paramount,  or  the  king, 
commanding  the  principals  in  the  war,  to  fwear  to  keep  the  peace 
reciprocally  with  each  other,  which  was  done  as  follows:  One  of  the  parties 
who  was  unwilling  to  go  to  war,  or  having  begun  it,  from  being  the 
weakelt,  wifhed  to  put  an  end  to  it,  addreffed  himfelf  to  his  lord,  or  to  the 
lord’s  judiciary,  and  demanded,  that  the  party  with  whom  he  was  at  war, 
or  about  to  commence  hoftilities,  lhould  give  him  4  adeurement  that  is, 
an  adurance  that  he  would  not  do  him  any  wrong  perfonally,  or  otherwife, 
referring  the  caufe  of  the  difference,  which  had  occafioned  the  war,  to  what 
the  juftice  of  his  lord  might  decide.  This  neither  the  lord  nor  his  judiciary 
could  refufe,  and  in  confequence  he  enjoined  his  vaffal  to  give  4  adeurement’ 
to  his  opponent,  who  was  obliged  to  caufe  it  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  of  his 
lineage  ;  infomuch  that  if  the  adeurement  was  any  way  infringed,  he  who 
had  broken  it,  and  he  who  had  given  this  adeurement,  although  it  was 
proved  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  aét  of  infringement,  might  be  brought 
before  the  judice  of  the  lord  for  the  breach,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  a 
truce,  for  the  infraétion  of  which  the  perfon  who  had  done  it  was  alone 
refponfible. 

In  cafes  of  murder  or  adadination,  the  adeurement  was  demanded  from 
the  neared  relation  of  the  deceafed  above  fifteen  years  old.  In  cafes  of 
wounds  from  blows  given,  it  was  required  from  the  perfon  wounded  or 
druck.  Should  thofe  from  whom  the  adeurement  had  been  demanded  hide 
or  abfent  themfelves,  to  avoid  confenting  to  a  truce  or  adeurement,  the  lord 
was  to  fummon  them  to  appear  every  fortnight  ;  and  inafmuch  as  there 
might  be  danger  in  thefe  delays,  he  was  obliged  to  fet  guards  over  him  from 
whom  the  truce  or  adeurement  was  required  ;  and  when  thefe  delays  were 
expired,  fhould  he  then  refufe  to  appear  in  the  court  of  his  lord,  he  was 
condemned  to  banifhment.  The  next  in  kin  was  then  applied  to  for  an 
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apurement  ;  and  if  he  refufed  to  grant  one,  the  lord  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  forbidding  each  party  to  injure  the  other,  under  penalty  of 
confifcation  of  body  or  goods. 

In  cafes  where  the  two  principals  in  the  war  would  neither  afk  nor  grant 
apurement  nor  truce,  the  king  St  Louis,  by  his  edict,  ordered  that  all  who 
held  lands  in  barony,  when  they  fhould  have  knowledge  of  any  challenges, 
fhould  force  the  parties  reciprocally  to  grant  truces  or  apurements,  under 
the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

The  afïèurement  was  reciprocal  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  was,  as  is  mentioned 
by  the  6  Coutume  de  Bretagne,’  an  affiirance  and  promife  from  each  party, 
both  from  him  who  gave  and  from  him  who  demanded  it,  that  he  would 
do  no  injury  to  the  other.  Thefe  a£ls  were  drawn  up,  and,  when  fubferibed 
by  the  parties,  and  their  fecurities  for  their  due  obfervance,  were  mutually 
kept  on  each  fide. 

The  apurement  was  a  dépendance  on  the  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  fo 
that  the  under  judiciary  had  not  the  right  of  conflraining  parties  to  grant 
a  truce,  or  to  make  an  afïèurement 

As  then  it  folely  belonged  to  the  high  judiciaries  to  grant  truces  or 
apurements,  fo  the  cognizance  of  their  infradlions,  or  breaches  of  the  peace, 
was  to  be  entered  into  by  them  only.  The  edi£t  of  St  Louis  fays,  4  Se  ainfinc 
eftoit  que  uns  home  euft  guerre  à  un  autre,  et  il  venift  à  la-  juflice  pour  lui 
fere  affeurer,  puifque  il  le  requiert,  il  doit  fere  jurer  à  celui  de  qui  il  fe  plaint, 
ou  fiancer,  que  il  ne  li  fera  domage,  ne  il,  ne  li  fieu  ;  et  fè  il  dedans  ce,  li 
fict  domage,  et  il  en  peut  eftre  prouvez,  il  en  fera  pendus  :  car  ce  çft  appelle 
trive  enfrainte,  qui  eft  un  des  grans  trahifons  qui  foit  :  et  cette  juftice  fi  efi: 
au  baron.’ 

I  find,  notwithftanding,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  the  month  of  May 
1287,  permiflion  was  confirmed  to  the  mayor  and  Iheriffs  of  Amiens  to  take 
cognizance  of  breaches  of  apurements  which  had  been  entered  into  before 
them,  in  oppofition  to  the  bailiff' of  Amiens,  who  maintained  that  the  breach 
of  an  apurement  was  a  crime  equal  or  fimilar  to  murder,  the  cognizance  of 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  but  to  the  king. 

A  truce,  or  apurement,  was  not  judged  to  be  broken  by  any  new 
difference  between  the  parties,  which  was  unconneèted  with  the  former  one 
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for  which  the  truce  or  apurement  had  been  granted.  This  mud:,  however, 
be  underdood  as  refpedting  the  lineage  of  the  two  parties  who  had  not 
pledged  themfelves  for  the  obfervance  of  it;  for  thofe  who  had  diredtly  and 
perfonally  given  the  truce  or  afleurement,  could  not  renew  the  war,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  a  breach  or  infraction  of  one  or  other  of  them  ;  but 
in  cafes  of  quarrel,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  uiual  mode  of 
judice. 

The  third  manner  of  ending  the  war,  according  to  Beaumanoir,  was, 
when  the  parties  pleaded  by  wager  of  battle,  a  fact,  for  which  they  might 
make  war;  that  is  to  lay,  when  they  had  appeared  before  the  lord’s  judiciary 
and  he  had  adjudged  the  affair  to  be  decided  by  duel.  For  revenge  could 
not  legally  be  fought  for  an  outrage  received  from  an  enemy  by  war,  and 
by  law,  at  the  fame  time  and  for  the  fame  offence.  When,  therefore, 
complaint  of  a  quarrel  had  been  made  to  his  judiciary,  the  lord  was  in  duty 
bound  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  forbidding  either  party  to 
injure  the  other,  and  then  to  examine  into  it  and  adminider  judice. 

The  fourth  and  lad  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  was,  when 
vengeance  had  been  had  by  law  for  the  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  for  which 
the  war  had  been  undertaken.  For  indance,  if  he  who  had  killed  another 
was  apprehended  by  judice,  and  condemned  to  die  by  the  ufual  forms;  in 
this  cafe,  the  parentage  and  friends  of  the  deceafed,  could  not  make  war  on 
the  relatives  of  him  who  had  committed  the  crime  and  mifdemeanour. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  is  diffidently  clear,  that  the  ufage  of  this 
eudomary  war  was  not  only  pradtifed  by  the  fird  Gauls,  but  had  alfo  been 
retained  by  the  Franks  who  fucceeded  them,  and  generally  by  all  the 
northern  nations  who  in  procefs  of  time  edablifhed  it  fo  powerfully  in  thofe 
provinces  and  countries  which  they  conquered  in  the  wedern  empire,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  redrain  and  entirely  abolilh  it.  This  ufage  feems  to 
have  been  grounded  on  the  privileges  granted  to  the  nobles,  in  confideration 
of  the  fervices  they  had  done  in  the  conqueds  of  foreign  lands,  as  if  they 
ought  to  partake  of  the  rights  of  fovereignty  with  the  prince  under  whofe 
banners  they  had  conjointly  gained  fo  many  vidtories.  We  read,  neverthelefs, 
that  our  kings  have  repeatedly  made  efforts  to  abolifh  the  pradfice,  whether 
becaufe  they  thought  that  thefe  private  wars  impaired  their  authority,  or  that. 


*hey  caufed  too  much  divifion  among  their  fubjeéts,  each  claiming  the  liberty 
of  taking  vengeance  for  any  perfonal  infults  to  themfelves  or  their  relations, 
without  ufing  that  moderation  which  fuch  cafes  required.  Charlemagne, 
who  laboured  hard  to  annihilate  them,  complains  of  thefe  diforders  which 
were  introduced  into  his  ftates. 

It  was  then  this  emperor,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
divifions  by  his  conftitutions;  in  which  he  orders  that  the  counts  and  judges 
fhall  be  obliged  to  pacify  all  differences  that  may  arife  within  their  counties, 
and  to  put  away  all  caufe  of  quarrel  and  war  between  his  fubjeets.  They 
were  to  make  the  guilty  pay  damages  to  thofe  who  had  been  ill  treated,  to 
bind  them,  on  their  oaths,  to  make  peace,  and  to  prefer ve  it,  enjoining  the 
fame  judges  to  condemn  to  banifhment  all  who  fhould  difobey  thefe  their 
orders. 

Charles  le  chauve  iffued  fimilar  edicts,  after  the  example  of  his 
grandfather  ;  but  this  rigour  and  thefe  menaces  of  the  fovereign  could  not 
check  the  courfe  of  fo  inveterate  an  evil  ;  and  it  was  fo  much  the  more  - 
difficult  to  effeét  this  as  'gentlemen  were  jealous  of  this  right,  it  being 
a  mark,  or  rather  a  participation,  of  the  royal  authority,  fo  that  they  would 
not  confent  to  its  abolifhment,  but  on  the  contrary  have  always  made, 
ilrenuous  oppofition  when  their  kings  were  defirous  of  any  way  abridging 
it,  and  even  revolted  againft  them. 

It  was  then  very  important  to  reprefs  the  diforders  and  inconveniences 
of  thefe  private  wars,  the  principal  effeCts  of  which  were  murders,  thefts, 
pillaging,  fires,  all  committed  under  this  pretext. 

The  councils  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne  in  the  year  1095,  of  Troyes  in 
Champagne  in  1107,  of  Rome  in  1139,  and  laflly  that  of  Rheims,  held  in 
the  >ear  1 118,  iffued  feveral  decrees  to  remedy  fimilar  proceedings. 

Many  princes  alfo  publifhed  fevere  ordinances  on  this  fubjeCt  ;  but  it  was 
St  Louis,  the  moft  holy  and  pious  of  our  kings,  who  laboured  the  moff 
effectually  to  abolifh  the  ufage  of  thefe  cultomary  wars,  which  were  fo- 
hurtful  to  the  kingdom  that  they  frequently  put  a  flop  to  all  freedom  of 
commerce  :  the  high  roads  were  rendered  uniafe,  and  an  end  was  put  to  all 
work.  He  not  only  iffued  that  excellent  edict  refpeCting  the  Quarantaine,, 
but  he  publiffied  another  entirely  to  prohibit  this  fort  of  warfare  within  his 
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kingdom.  It  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  edidt,  and  of  others 
fimilar  to  it  iflued  by  the  princes  his  fucceiïors,  that  the  king’s  officers  of 
juftice  profecuted  Odoard  lord  of  Montagu,  and  Erard  de  St  Verain, 
gentlemen  of  the  Nivernois,  to  the  imprifonment  of  their  perfons,  for 
having  appointed  and  fought  a  battle  on  St  Denis’  day  in  the  year  1308,  in 
which  were  concerned  Dreux  de  Melio,  Miles  de  Noyers  and  the  dauphin 
of  Auvergne. 

But  as  thefe  prohibitions  only  irritated  a  nobility  ever  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  the  king  Philippes  le  bel  was  forced  to  renew  them  more  than 
once  in  fpite  of  the  refiftance  of  the  barons,  and  efpecially  in  the  year  1 3 1 1 . 
Three  years  after,  the  fame  king  reiterated  thefe  prohibitions,  under  pretext 
of  his  wars  againft  the  Flemings,  urging  the  impoffibility  of  his  vaffals 
joining  his  armies  when  they  were  fo  occupied  with  thefe  inteftine  wars. 

Philippes  le  bel,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  edidfs,  fhews  indeed  that  he  was 
unwilling  entirely  to  deprive  gentlemen  of  this  right,  or  of  a  hope  that,  at 
a  calmer  and  more  convenient  feafon,  he  would  reftore  it  to  them.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  thefe  promifes  of  our  kings  were  folely  meant  to 
avoid  alarming  their  nobles  too  much,  and  that  they  had  determined 
rigoroufly  to  adhere  to  the  execution  of  thefe  edidts,  which  were  both  ufeful 
and  profitable  to  thofe  who  oppofed  them,  and  gave  great  comfort  and  eafe 
to  the  people.  They  always  alleged  the  pretext  of  their  own  wars,  to 
prohibit  their  fubjedls  from  exercifing  that  right  of  war  which  they  claimed, 
to  avenge  any  infult  offered  to  them,  or  to  their  relatives  ;  for  it  was  unjuft 
that  the  king’s  vaffals  fhould  excufe  themfelves,  on  account  of  their  private 
quarrels,  from  attending  him  in  his  armies,  which  they  were  bounden  to  by 
the  terms  of  their  fiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unreafonable  that,  while 
they  were  ferving  their  prince,  their  lands  fhould  be  invaded,  or  violence 
fhould  be  done  to  their  relations  and  friends. 

King  John,  by  letters  dated  from  Paris  in  the  month  of  April  1353,  in 
confequence  of  complaints  being  made  to  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amiens  did  not  obferve  the  law  of  St  Louis  reflecting  the  quarantaine,  and 
that,  without  paying  attention  to  it,  they  inftantly  commenced  a  warfare,  or 
rather  an  avenging  of  injuries,  in  which  they  were  guilty  of  great  excelles, 
ordered  them  to  obferve  it  in  future,  under  heavy  penalties.  But  after  that 
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time,  as  the  royal  authority  was  daily  increafing,  the  fame  king  iffued  other 
prohibitions  more  fevere  on  this  fubjeét  ;  for  I  have  read  in  the  regifters  of 
the  parliament  another  ediét,  of  the  fifth  day  of  Oétober  in  the  year  1361, 
by  which  he  prohibits  ‘  les  deffiemens,  et  les  coûtumes  de  guerroier,’  as  well 
among  the  nobles  as  among  plebeians,  during  peace  as  well  as  in  war-time. 
By  another,  of  the  17th  September  1367,  king  Charles  forbids  wars  among 
his  fubjeéts,  notwithstanding  all  cuftom  or  privilege  to  the  contrary,  and 
orders  the  provoft  of  Paris  to  punifh  feverely  all  who  fhall  difobey  in  this 
particular. 

To  conclude  this  differtation,  and  thefe  remarks  on  fo  important  a 
fubjeét  for  the  underftanding  our  hiflory,  Jean  le  Cocq  reports  two  decrees 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  one  in  the  year  1386,  by  which  war  was 
prohibited  between  the  king’s  fubjeéts,  not  only  during  war-time,  but  alfo 
during  the  truces.  The  other  of  the  year  1395,  by  which  an  injunétion 
was  laid  on  the  count  de  Perdiac  and  the  vifcount  de  Carmain  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  lord  de  Barbazan  in  Gafcony  on  the  other,  to  make  war,  or  to 
take  any  further  meafures  towards  it. 

At  laft  Louis  XI.  who  has  been  faid  to  have  freed  kings  from  leading 
firings,  while  only  dauphin  of  Viennois,  by  his  letters  of  the  10th  December 
1451,  verified  at  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Grenoble,  abrogated  the  14th 
article  of  the  liberties  of  Dauphiny,  ‘  qui  conferve  expreffement  aux  nobles 
de  cette  province  le  droit  de  fe  faire  la  guerre,  de  leur  propre  autorité.’ 
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THE  KNIGHTS 

WHO  ACCOMPANIED  SAINT  LOUIS  IN  HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  PALESTINE. 

f  • 


UNDERNEATH  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  WHO  ARE  TO  ACCOMPANY 
THE  KING,  SAINT  LOUIS,  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  TERMS  OF 
AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BETWEEN  THEM  AND  THE  KING. 


jVj[onsieur  de  Valery  to  be  of  the  expedition,  with  thirty  knights.  The 
king  agrees  to  pay  him  eight  thoufand  livres  tournois.  He  is  to  be 
recompenfed  by  the  king  for  any  lofs  of  horfes  during  the  paffage,  but  is  not 
to  have  his  meals  at  court;  and  he  is  to  remain,  he  and  his  people,  one 
whole  year,  which  year  is  to  commence  from  the  day  they  difembark 
from  the  voyage.  Should  it  happen,  either  by  confent  or  ftrefs  of  bad 
weather,  that  the  king  and  his  army  pafs  the  winter  on  an  illand,  and  that 
he  remain  behind  at  fea>  the  year  fhall  commence  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  winter-quarters.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  his  knights,  he  is 
to  pay  them  one  half  of  their  falaries  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
the  other  moiety  when  the  firft  half-year  fhall  be  expired.  He  is  to 
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tranfport  two  horfes  for  each  banneret,  and  one  horfe  for  fuch  as  are  not 
of  that  rank  :  with  the  horfes  are  the  boys  who  take  care  of  them.  The 
banneret  to  be  attended  by  five  perfons,  and  poor  knights  with  two. 

The  conftable  will  attend  with  fourteen  knights,  on  the  fame  terms  as 
M.  de  Valery.  He  will  receive  from  the  king  but  three  thoufand  livres 
tournois. 

Monfieur  Florent  de  Varennes,  the  admiral,  will  go  on  the  fame 
conditions  as  above,  himfelf  and  twelve  knights,  and  will  receive  from  the 
king  three  thoufand  two  hundred  fifty-five  livres  tournois. 

Monfieur  Raoul  d’Eflrées,  the  marfhal,  will  go  on  fimilar  terms,  himfelf 
and  fix  knights,  to  receive  fixteen  hundred  livres  tournois. 

Monfieur  Lancelot  de  St  Maart,  the  marfhal,  to  go  on  the  fame 
conditions,  himfelf  and  five  knights,  to  receive  fourteen  hundred  livres 
tournois. 

Monfieur  Pierre  de  Moleines  to  go  with  five  knights  on  the  above 
conditions,  excepting  that  he  and  his  brother  in  arms  have  their  meals  at 
court,  to  receive  thirteen  hundred  livres  tournois,  and  four  hundred  livres 
as  a  private  gift  to  them  both. 

Monfieur  Collard  de  Moleines  to  go  on  the  fame  terms  and  manner  as 
his  brother. 

Monfieur  Gilles  de  la  Tournelle  to  go  himfelf  and  four  knights  on  thefe 
fame  conditions,  to  receive  twelve  hundred  livres  tournois,  and  to  eat  at 
court. 

Monfieur  Mahi  de  Roie  to  go  himfelf  and  eight  knights  on  the  above 
conditions,  to  eat  at  court,  and  to  receive  two  thoufand  livres,  and  two 
hundred  livres  as  a  private  gift. 

Monfieur  Girard  de  Morbois  to  go  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  three 
thoufand  livres  tournois. 

Monfieur  Raoul  de  Neelle,  himfelf  and  fifteen  knights  :  four  thoufand 
livres  tournois.  He  will  eat  at  his  own  houfe. 

Monfieur  Amauri  de  Meulenc,  himfelf  and  fifteen  knights  :  on  terms 
the  fame  as  the  preceding. 

Monfieur  Anfout  d’Offemont,  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  livres  tournois,  and  their  meals  at  the  palace. 
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Monfieur  Raoul  le  Flamant,  himfelf  and  fix  knights  :  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  livres  tournois,  and  their  meals  at  the  palace. 

Monfieur  Baudouin  de  Longueval,  himfelf  and  four  knights  :  eleven 
hundred  livres  tournois. 

Monfieur  Loys  de  Beaujeu,  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred  livres,  and  their  meals  at  the  palace. 

Monfieur  Jean  Ville,  himfelf  and  four  knights  :  twelve  hundred  livres, 
and  their  meals  at  court. 

Monfieur  Mahi  de  la  Tournelle,  himfelf  and  four  knights,  twelve 
hundred  livres  :  meals  as  above. 

The  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  four  thoufand  livres. 

The  bilhop  of  Langres  the  fame. 

Thefe  two  to  be  attended  by  thirty  knights,  and  to  be  embarked  on  board 
the  fame  Hiip. 

Monfieur  Guillaume  de  Courtenay,  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  livres,  and  their  meals  at  court. 

Monfieur  Guillaume  de  Patay,  himfelf  and  brother  :  four  hundred 
livres,  and  their  meals  at  the  palace. 

Monfieur  Pierre  de  Sarz,  himfelf  alone  :  eight  fcore  livres,  and  his  meals 
at  court. 

Monfieur  Robert  de  Bois-Gencelin,  alone,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
preceding. 

Monfieur  Eftienne  Grandie,  alone,  on  the  fame  terms. 

Monfieur  Maci  de  Louë,  alone,  on  fimilar  conditions. 

Monfieur  Gilles  de  Mailly,  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  three  thoufand 
livres,  tranfport  of  horfes  going  and  returning,  with  his  meals  at  the 
palace. 

Monfieur  Itier  de  Maignac,  himfelf  and  five  knights  :  twelve  hundred 
livres,  tranfport  of  horfes,  and  his  meals  as  the  preceding. 

Fouriers  de  Vernuel,  himfelf  and  four  knights  :  twelve  hundred  livres  : 
his  meals  at  court. 

Monfieur  Guillaume  de  Frefnes,  himfelf  and  ten  knights  :  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  livres,  and  their  meals  at  court. 

The  count  de  Guignes,  himfelf  and  ten  knights,  on  fimilar  conditions. 
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The  count  de  St  Paul,  himfelf  and  thirty  knights,  paffage  and  return; 
of  horfes  :  twelve  thoufand  livres,  including  food  and  all  other  things,  with 
twelve  hundred  livres  as  a  private  gift. 

Monfieur  Lambert  de  Limous,  himfelf  and  thirty  knights  in  the  pay  of 
the  king  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ten  fols  tournois  to  each  daily  for  their  fubfiftence, 
the  fum  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  livres. 

Monfieur  Girard  de  Campendu,  himfelf  and  fifteen  knights  at  the  king’s 
pay,  fubfifting  themfelves  like  to  monfieur  Lambert  :  two  thoufand  feven 
hundred  thirty-feven  livres,  ten  fols. 

Monfieur  Raimon  Aban,  himfelf  and  five  others  in  the  pay  of  the  king,, 
nine  hundred  twelve  livres,  ten  fols. 

Monfieur  Jean  de  Belnes,  himfelf  and  ten  others  :  three  thoufand  livres, 
paffage  and  return  of  his  horfes,  and  meals  at  court. 

The  marfhal  of  Champagne  will  go  himfelf  with  ten  others,  but  wilL 
not  receive  any  thing  from  the  king. 

Monfieur  Guillard  d’Arce,  himfelf  and  five  others,  in  the  king’s  pay, 
nine  hundred  twelve  livres,  ten  fols. 

Monfieur  Guillaume  de  Flandres,  himfelf  and  twenty  others  :  fix  thoufand 
livres,  paffage  and  return  of  their  horfes,  and  their  meals  at  the  palace. 

Monfieur  Aubert  de  Longueval,  himfelf  and  five  more  :  eleven  hundred 
livres,  paffage  and  return  of  horfes,  and  meals  at  court. 


KNIGHTS 


O  F 

THE  HOUSEHOLD 

WHO  ATTENDED  THE  KING,  SAINT  LOUIS,  IN  HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  TUNIS» 


Monsieur  de  Walery. 

Ly  Boutillers. 

Ly  Conneftables, 

Monfieur  Guillaume  de  Flandres» 
Ly  fire  de  Neelies. 

Ly  fire  de  Montmoranci. 

Ly  fire  de  Harcour. 

Meffire  Jean  fes  fils. 

Meffire  Baudouin  de  Longueval. 
Meflire  Lancelot  ly  Marefchaux. 
Meffire  Guillaume  de  Courtenav. 

j 

Meffire  Florent  de  Varennes. 
Meffire  Amaury  de  Mellenc. 
Meffire  Jean  de  Ville  ly  eflous. 
Meffire  Guillaume  de  Prunay. 
Meffire  Raoul  d’Eftrées. 

Meffire  Simon  de  Contes. 

Ly  Maiflres  des  Arbaleftriers. 
Meffire  Guillaume  Clignez. 
Meffire  Renault  de  Mormant. 
Meffire  Gui  li  Bas. 

Meffire  Guinemer  de  Guimeri. 
Meffire  Jean  de  Chaumes. 

Meffire  Landry  de  Bonnay. 
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Meffire  Gilles  de  Brienon. 

Meffire  Pierre  de  Bailly. 

Meffire  Robert  Sanfavoir. 

Meffire  Macé  de  Lyons. 

Meffire  Nebert  de  Medionne.. 

Meffire  Nicolas  Routier. 

Meffire  Pierre  d’Autoil. 

Meffire  Gautier  Defcoz. 

Meffire  Colars  de  Molaines. 

Meffire  Pierre  de  Molaines. 

Meffire  Mahy  de  Roye. 

Meffire  Jehan  de  Varennes. 

Meffire  Simon  de  Falloel. 

Meffire  Gilles  de  la  Tournelle. 

Meffire  Gaufr.  de  Rinel,  ou  de  Clermont. 
Meffire  Maurice  de  Craon. 

Le  comte  de  Saint  Paul. 

Le  comte  de  Pontiz. 

Meffire  Jean  de  Neelle. 

Meffire  Raoul  de  Neelle. 

Meffire  Guillaume  de  Minières.- 
Ly  marefehaux  de  Champaigne. 

Le  comte  de  Soiffons. 

Meffire  Bonnables. 

Meffire  Guillaume  de  Fiennes, 

Le  comte  de  Dreuz. 

Meffire  Jean  Malez. 

Meffire  Guillaume  de  Paroy. 

Meffire  Robert  de  Girolles. 

Meffire  Lambert  de  Limous. 

Meffire  Gautier  ly  Chambellant. 

Meffire  Phelipes  de  Nemous. 

Meffire  Guillaume  de  Centegnonville, 
Meffire  Jean  Painnevaire. 

Meffire  Phelipes  d’AutoiL 
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Meffire  Hue  Gaignars. 

Meffire  Renault  Couperiaus. 
Meffire  Henry  ly  Baacles. 

Mefîire  Matheu  de  Ron. 

Meffire  Jean  de  Rochefort. 

Meffire  Raoul  Flamenz. 

Meffire  Hubert  Chefnars. 

Meffire  Robert  de  Bois-JofTelin. 
Meffire  Jean  de  Rivellon. 

Meffire  Simon  de  Menon. 

Meffire  Hue  de  Villers. 

Meffire  Jean  de  Bebreie. 

Meffire  Pierre  de  Bebreie. 

Meffire  Renault  de  S.  Méart. 
Meffire  Pierre  de  Villenoive. 
Meffire  Geuffroy  de  Boifmenard.  • 
Meffire  Robert  de  Boifgautier. 
Meffire  Jean  Davion. 

Meffire  Heétor  Dorillac. 

Meffire  Renault  de  Precigni. 
Meffire  Guillaume  de  Aunoy. 
Meffire  Anfout  d’Offemont. 

Meffire  Jean  de  Clery. 

Meffire  Amori  de  S.  Cier. 

Meffire  Johens  d’Amiens. 

Ly  marelchaux  de  Mirepoix. 
Meffire  Guillaume  de  Coardon. 
Meffire  Henry  de  Gaudonvillier. 
Meffire  Gocerem  de  Lorris,  Cofins. 
Meffire  Nefbert  de  Medion. 

Meffire  Jean  de  Chambly. 

Ly  fenefchaux  de  Champaigne. 
Meffire  Engerens  de  Bailloil. 
Meffire  Jean  de  Soins. 

Meffire  Pierre  de  Loom 
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Mefsire  Otes  de  Toucy. 

Mefsire  Guillaume  de  Chafteaunou. 

Mefsire  Jean  Malez. 

Mefsire  Guillaume  de  Sandreville. 

Mefsire  Girards  de  Campendu. 

Mefsire  Pierre  Rambauz,  parent,  l’apoftole  Climent. 
Mefsire  Flaftre  de  Henequerque. 

Mefsire  Jean  de  Chaftenoi. 

Mefsire  Pierre  de  Blemus. 

Mefsire  Eftienne  Granche. 

Mefsire  Jean  de  Soilly. 

Mefsire  Jean  deTornebu. 

Mefsire  Enfans  Chevalier  au  Connétable. 

Mefsire  Pregent  ly  Bretons. 

Mefsire  Pierre  de  Saux. 

Mefsire  Jean  de  Beaumont. 

Mefsire  Gaultier  ly  povre  Homme. 

Mefsire  Aufroy  de  Montfort. 

Mefsire  Gilles  de  Boiflavefnes. 

Mefsire  Baudouin  de  Wandieres. 

Mefsire  Raoul  de  Wandieres. 

Mefsire  Gilles  de  Mailly. 

Mefsire  Jean  Britauz. 

Monfieur  Galerens  de  Yury. 

Monfieur  Raoul  de  Jupilles. 

Monfieur  Guitier  fes  fils. 

Monfieur  Roger  de  Morteigne. 

Mefsire  Anguerrans  de  Jorni. 

Mefsire  Pierre  de  Bautru. 

Mefsire  Simon  de  Baugenci. 

Mefsire  Eftienne  Jaunoy. 

Mefsire  Vorez. 

Ly  Fouriers  de  Vernoil. 

Ly  Bruns  fes  fils. 

Mefsire  Guillaume  de  Precigni. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM  SUCH 

ARABIAN  MANUSCRIPTS 


AS  SPEAK  OF 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  SAINT  LOUIS.- 


An  Extract  from  an  Arabic  Manufcript  entitled,  EJJidouk  li  Marifet  il  Duvel 
il  Mulouk ;  that  is  to  fay,  4  The  Road  to  Knowledge  of  the  Reigns  of 
Kings.’  It  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Sultans  Curdes-Eioubites ,  of  the  Race 
of  Saladin,  and  of  the  two  Dynafties  that  have  reigned  in  Egypt  ;  the 
one  of  Turkifh  Slaves,  known  under  the  name  of  Mamelukes- Baharites, 
the  other  of  Circaflians.  This  Work  was  compoled  by  Makriji ,  who 
was  born  in  the  769th  Year  of  the  Hegira,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Years  after  the  Expedition  of  St  Louis. 

i 

The  fultan  Melikul-Kamil  died  at  Damafcus  the  2 1  ft  of  the  moon  Regeb, 
in  the  635th  year  of  the  Hegira*.  Melikul-Adil-Scifeddin,  one  of  his  two 
fons,  was  proclaimed  on  the  morrow,  in  the  fame  town,  fultan  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt.  He  was  the  leventh  king  of  the  pofterity  of  the  Eioubites,  who 
descended  from  Saladin. 


*  An.  J.  C.  1238 — 10th  of  March. 
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On  the  17th  day  of  the  moon  Ramadan,  there  arrived  an  ambaffador 
from  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  ftandard  and  rich  robe 
for  the  fultan,  weak  remnants  of  the  vaft  authority  the  caliphs  who 
fucceeded  Mahommed  *  formerly  enjoyed,  and  of  which  the  fultans  had 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  deprive  them. 

Melikul-Adil,  when  fcarcely  on  the  throne,  inftead  of  attending  to  the 
government  of  his  kingdoms,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  forts  of  debauchery. 
The  grandees  of  the  Rate,  who  might  have  reproached  him  for  the 
difsipatcd  life  he  led,  were  banifhed  under  various  pretexts,  and  replaced  by 
more  complaifant  minifters.  He  believed  he  could  have  nothing  to  fear,  if 
the  troops  were  attached  to  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  them,  he  made  them 
great  prefents,  which,  added  to  thofe  his  pleafures  required,  exhaufted  the 
treafures  his  father  had  amaffed  with  fo  much  difficulty. 

A  conduct  fo  unworthy  a  fovereign  made  him  contemptible,  and  his 
fubjedls  offered  up  vows  that  his  brother  Nedjm-Eddin  would  deprive  him 
of  his  crown.  This  prince  had  no  other  wifh,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
entrufting  a  projeét  of  this  nature  in  the  hands  of  a  fickle  populace.  At 
laft  all  the  orders  of  the  Rate,  oppreflèd  by  the  tyrannies  of  Melikul-Adil, 
called  Nedjm-Eddin  to  the  throne.  He  made  his  entry  into  Cairo  the  ninth 
day  of  the  moon  Chuwal,  in  the  year  637  ff,  and  was  proclaimed  fultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Melikul-Adil  was  imprifoned,  after  having  reigned  two 
years  and  eighteen  days. 

Nedjm-Eddin  on  mounting  the  throne  found  only  one  folitary  piece  of 
gold,  and  one  thoufand  drachms  of  filver,  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
affembled  the  grandees  of  the  Rate,  and  thofe  in  particular  who  had  had  any 


*  The  caliphs,  fucceffors  to  Mahommed,  were  formerly  mailers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  in  general 
of  all  the  conquefts  made  by  the  Mahommedans.  Corrupted  by  luxury  and  indolence,  they  fuffered 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Fatimites,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  St  Louis, 
and  they  retained  Irak-Arabia.  They,  however,  ilill  preferved  a  fhadow  of  power  over  the 
provinces  captured  from  them.  The  fultans  of  Egypt  fubmitted  to  a  fort  of  inauguration  on  their 
part,  which  confiiled  in  the  inveiliture  of  a  drefs  which  the  caliphs  fent  them.  This  cuilom  is  not 
yet  abolirtied  :  the  grand  feignior  fends  a  frmilar  drefs  to  the  Hifpodars  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
when  he  nominates  them  to  thefe  principalities. 

f  An.  J.  C.  1240-  3d  May. 
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fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  under  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
and  afked  what  had  been  their  reafons  for  depofing  Melikul-Adil.  4  Becaufe 
he  was  a  madman,’  they  replied.  Then,  addrefsing  himfelf  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  law,  he  afked  if  a  madman  could  difpofe  of  the  public  money.  And 
on  their  anfwering,  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  he  ordered  all  who  had 
received  any  fums  of  money  from  his  brother  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
treafury,  or  they  fhould  pay  for  their  difobedience  with  their  heads.  By 
this,  means,  he  recovered  feven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thoufand  pieces  of 
gold,  and  two  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  drachms  of  filver. 

In  the  year  638* * * §,  Salih-Imad-Eddin,  who  had  fnrprifed  Damafcus, 
under  the  reign  of  Melikul-Adil,  fearful  that  the  new  fultan  would  deprive 
him  of  this  unjuft  conqueft,  made  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with 
the  Franks  of  Syria.  He  gave  them,  the  better  to  fecure  their  fupport,  the 
towns  of  Safet  -j-  and  Chakif  if,  with  their  territories,  half  of  the  town 
of  Sidon§,  and  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Tiberiad  ||.  He  added  alfo 
the  mountain  of  Aamileh  ^[,  and  feveral  other  places  on  the  fea-fhore, 
permitting  them  to  come  to  Damaicus  to  purchafe  arms.  This  alliance 
difpleafed  good  Muflulmen,  who  were  indignant  to  fee  Franks  purchafe  arms 


*  1240.  A.  D. 

f  Safet, — a  moderate  fized  town  in  Paleftine.  It  has  a  fortrefs  which  commands  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  fituated  in  57  degrees  35  minutes  longitude,  32  deg.  30  min.  latitude. — Abulfeda. 

t  Chakif. — Abulfeda  mentions  two  fortreffes  under  the  name  of  Chakif,  Chakif-Arnoun,  and 
Chakif-Tiroun  :  the  firft,  partly  cut  in  a  rock,  is  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  Sidon  to 
Damafcus.  It  is  the  fécond  called  Tiroun,  which  is  noticed  in  the  text.  It  lies  towards  the  fea,  in 
regard  to  Safet.  Chakif-Arnoun  is,  in  like  manner,  diftant  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  Lebanon. 

§  Sidon, — a  fmall  town  in  Syria,  on  the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fituated  in  longitude 
58  degrees  55  minutes,  latitude  35  deg. — Abulfeda. 

||  A  part  of  Paleftine  has  been  thus  called  from  the  town  of  Tiberias,  built  on  the  fide  of  a 
mountain  near  to  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  The  lake  is  12  miles  long  by  fix  wide,  and  is 
furrounded  by  mountains.  This  town  was  famous  in  former  times,  but  Saladin,  on  reconquering  it 
from  the  Franks,  had  it  deftroyed.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.  There  were  in  its 
confines  many  hot  fprings  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  different  diforders.  It  was  but  fix  miles  from 
Tiberias  to  the  well  into  which  Jofeph  was  caft  by  his  brethren. — Abulfeda. 

IT  Aamileh, — a  celebrated  mountain  of  Syria.  It  fpreads  eaftwardly  and  foutherly  from  the 
fea-fhore  as  far  as  Tyre.  It  had  a  fortrefs  on  its  fummit. 
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in  a  mahommedan  town,  which  thefe  infidels  might  one  day  turn  againft  the 
fellers. 

Salih-Imad-Eddin  refolved  to  make  war  on  Egypt,  and,  afTembling  his 
troops,  joined  the  army  of  the  Franks.  The  fultan  of  Egypt  was  informed 
of  this  movement,  and  fent,  in  confequence,  a  body  of  men  as  far  as  Acre. 
The  two  armies  met  ;  but  the  Egyptians  corrupted  the  muffulman  foldiers 
of  Damafcus,  who,  according  to  their  fecret  conventions,  fled  on  the  firft 
attack,  and  left  the  Franks  fingly  to  bear  the  fhock.  They,  however,  made 
but  a  feeble  refiftance  :  great  numbers  were  (lain,  and  the  reft,  loaded  with 
chains,  were  led  to  Cairo. 

In  the  640th  year  of  the  Hegira* * * §,  the  Franks  furprifed  the  town  of 
Napoulous-f  on  a  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  the  moon  Djemazilewel,  and 
made  flaves  of  the  inhabitants,  after  they  had  plundered  them  of  all  they 
had,  and  committed  all  forts  of  cruelties. 

The  whole  year  of  641  (A.  D.  1243)  was  employed  in  negotiations 
between  Salih-Imad-Eddin  and  Nedjm-Eddin.  The  latter  confented  to 
allow  the  former  to  be  mafter  of  Damafcus,  but  on  condition  that  the  town 
ihould  be  a  fief  to  Egypt,  and  that  the  coin  fhould  be  ftruck  in  his  name. 
However,  as  they  could  not  agree,  Imad-Eddin  made  another  treaty  with 
the  Franks,  by  which  he  gave  up  to  them  Jerufalem,  the  whole  country  of 
the  Tiberiad  and  Afcalon 

The  Franks  took  poffefsion  of  thefe  towns,  and  inftantly  fortified  all  the 
caftles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias  and  Afcalon.  They  expelled  the 
Mufliilmen  from  the  mofque  Akfa  §,  made  a  church  of  it,  and  hung  bells 
in  the  minaret. 


*  An.  EX  1242.  Friday  30th  Oétober. 

f  Napoulous, — a  town  in  Paleftine,  anciently  called  Samaria.  Jeroboam,  caufed  a  temple  to  be 
built  on  a  mountain  near  the  town,  to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from  going  to  Jerulalem. 

|  Afcalon, — a  town  in  Paleftine,  on  the  Mediterranean  lliore,  fix  leagues  from  Gaza.  It  is 
built  on  a  rock,  but  wants  a  harbour  and  freth  water.  It  was  taken  by  the  Franks  in  the  548th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1153.  It  is  iituated  in  56  deg.  10  min.  longitude,  32  deg.  55  min. 
latitude. — A  bulfeda. 

§  The  name  of  the  mofque  which  the  Mahommedans  built  after  the  capture  of  Jerufalem, 
«n.  the  ancient  foundations  of  tire  temple  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  ftone  whence  Jacob  was 
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Nedjm-Eddin,  on  his  fide,  conne£ted  himfelf  with  the  Kharefmiens *  *, 
a  people  whofe  lives  were  palled  in  war  and  plunder.  They  haftened  from 
the  fartheft  part  of  the  eaft,  eroded  the  Euphrates,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thoufand  combatants,  under  the  command  of  three  generals.  One  divifion 
fell  upon  Balbeck,  and  another  marched  to  the  very  gates  of  Damafcus, 
pillaging  and  deftroying  all  that  came  in  their  way.  Salih-Imad-Eddin 
Haut  himfelf  up  in  Damafcus,  without  attempting  to  (top  the  torrent  that 
inundated  his  dominions.  When  they  had  defpoiled  all  the  country  near  to 
Damafcus,  they  advanced  to  Jerufalem,  took  it  by  (form,  and  put  all  the 
Chriftians  to  the  fword.  The  women  and  girls,  having  differed  every  infult 
from  a  brutal  diforderly  foldiery,  were  loaded  with  chains.  They  deftroyed 
the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre  ;  and  when  they  found  nothing  among  the 
living,  to  glut  their  rage,  they  opened  the  tombs  of  the  Chriftians,  took  out 
the  bodies,  and  burnt  them. 

After  this  expedition,  they  marched  to  Gaza,  and  deputed  fome  of  their 
principal  officers  to  Nedjm-Eddin.  This  prince  careffed  them  much,  had 
them  clothed  in  fuperb  dreflès,  and  prefented  them  with  rich  ftuffs  and 
horfes  of  great  value.  He  defired  they  would  halt  their  troops  at  Gaza, 
where  he  propofed  making  a  junéfion  of  the  two  armies,  promifing  to 
march  them  to  Damafcus.  The  troops  of  the  fultan  were  foon  ready  to 
take  the  field,  under  the  command  of  the  emir  Rukneddin- Bibars,  one  of 
his  favourite  Haves,  and  in  whofe  bravery  he  wholly  confided.  Bibars  joined 
the  Kharefmiens  at  Gaza 


faid  to  have  converfed  with  God,  and  which  the  Muflulmen  affirm  to  be  that  which  this  patriarch 
named  the  gate  of  heaven,  in  confequence  of  his  vifion.  The  Chriftians,  when  they  conquered 
Jerufalem  from  the  Mahommedans,  eredted  a  golden  crofs  on  the  top  of  this  temple,  but  Saladin,  on 
regaining  the  town,  made  them  take  it  down. — D' Herbelot  Bibl.  Orient. 

*  Kharefmiens, — a  people  of  Khouarefm,  which  country  is  fttuated  on  this  ftde  the  Gion,  or 
Oxus,  on  the  ftde  of  Khoraffan,  and  a  part  beyond  it,  bounding  the  Mawaralnahar,  or  the 
Tranfoxane.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  and  north  by  Turqueftan,  on  the  eaft  by  Tranfoxane,  and 
by  Khoraflan  on  the  fouth.  It  is  five  or  fix  days  march  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  without  any 
town  intervening.  Vaft  deferts  furround  it,  and  the  climate  is  very  cold.  After  feveral  revolutions 
thefe  provinces  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  die  Ufbecks,  and  at  prefent  form  part  of  their 
ftates. — D'  Herbelot. — Abulfeda. 

f  Gaza, — a  town  in  Paleftine  near  the  fea.  Its  territory  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  palfia 
trees.  It  is  fituated  in  56  deg.  10  min.  longitude,  32  deg.  latitude — Abulfeda. 
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Imad-Eddln,  on  his  part,  raifed  troops  in  Damafcus:  they  marched 
under  the  orders  of  Melik-Manfour,  prince  of  Hemeffe  *.  The  Franks 
were  likewife  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  and  the  two  bodies  met  at  Acre,  when 
they  formed  but  one  army.  Nafir-Daoud,  prince  of  Karak'f,  and  Zahir, 
ion  of  Songour,  alfo  brought  fome  foldiers  to  the  prince  of  Damafcus. 
This  was  the  firfi  time  the  ftandards  of  the  Chriftians,  on  which  was  a  crofs, 
were  feen  intermixed  with  thole  of  MuiTelmen.  The  Chriftians  formed  the 
right  wing,  the  troops  of  Nafir-Daoud  the  left,  and  the  emir  Manlour 
formed  the  centre  with  his  Syrians. 

The  two  armies  met  near  to  Gaza.  The  Kharefmiens  made  the  firfi 
onfet,  which  was  but  faintly  oppofed  by  the  Syrians,  who  inltantly  fled. 
Zahir,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  being  made  priioner,  there  only 
remained  the  Franks,  who  for  fome  time  defended  themfelves,  but  were  foon 
furrounded  by  the  Kharefmiens  :  the  greater  part  perifhed  on  this  occafion, 
except  a  few  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  Eight  hundred  prifoners 
were  made  ;  and  there  lay  on  the  field  of  battle  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand 
dead,  as  well  Chriftians  as  Syrian-muflulmen.  Manlour  returned  to 
Damafcus  with  a  few  foldiers.  The  Kharefmiens  made  an  immenfe  booty.. 

The  news  of  this  complete  victory  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  15th  of  the 
moon  Gémazilewel,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  6 V2\.  Nedjm-Eddin  was 
fo  delighted  with  it  that  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  made,  and  they 
were  announced  to  the  people  by  found  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The 
town  and  the  caille  of  the  fultan  §  were  illuminated  for  lèverai  nights.  The 
heads  of  the  enemies  that  had  been  flam  in  battle  were  lent  to  Cairo,  and 


*  Hemeffe  or  Hems, — an  ancient  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  in  Syria.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
plain,  a  mile  diilant  from  the  river  Orontes.  It  is  the  moll;  fertile  country  of  the  whole  province. 
60  deg.  20  min.  longitude,  34  deg.  20  min.  latitude. — Abulfeda. 

f  Kerek  or  Karak, — a  celebrated  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  where  it  joins  Arabia  Petræa. 
Tn is  town  formerly  poffeffed  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  and  was  one  of  the  keys  to  Syria.  56  deg. 
50  min.  longitude,  31  deg.  30  min.  latitude. — Abulfeda . 

X  A.  D.  1244.  9th  Oétober. 

'  §  Caille  of  the  fultan. — It  was  the  caille  of  Cairo  built  by  the  fultan  Saladin,  with  ilones  taken 

from  many  fmall  pyramids  deilroyed  near  ancient  Memphis  oppofite  to  old  Cairo.  The  bafhaws, 
governors  of  Egypt,  make  this  caille  their  reiidence.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  off 
St  Jofeph. 
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expofed  on  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  captive  Franks  arrived  at  the  fame 
time,  mounted  on  camels  :  as  a  mark  of  diftinétion,  horfes  had  been  given 
to  the  mod;  confiderable  among  them.  Zahir-ben-Songour,  one  of  the 
•  fyrian  generals  that  had  been  taken,  marched  next,  with  the  other  officers 

of  the  fyrian  army.  They  were  paraded  with  much  pomp  through  the 
town  of  Cairo,  and  then  confined  in  prifons. 

The  emirs  Bibars  and  Abouali  had  orders  from  the  fultan  to  lay  fiege  to 
Afcalon  ;  but  the  place  was  too  ftrong,  and  too  well  defended,  to  be  taken. 
Bibars  remained  before  Afcalon,  and  Abouali  advanced  to  Napoulous. 

The  other  generals  of  Nedjm-Eddin  took  poffefsion  of  Gaza,  Jerufalemy 
Khalil,  Beit-Djebril* * * §  and  Gaur^.  Nafir-Daoud  loft  nearly  all  his  territories  ; 
for  there  only  remained  to  him  the  fortrefs  of  Kerck,  Belka  :{;,  Efialib  §  and 
Adjeloun. 

Nedjm-Eddin  had  promifed  the  Kharefmiens  to  lead  them  to  Damafcus; 
for  he  counted  as  nothing  the  lait  viétory,  if  he  did  not  regain  that  town  ; 
and  he  refolved  to  make  fo  important  a  conqueit  in  perfon.  The  Kharefmiens 
followed  him  with  joy,  and  Damafcus  was  befieged.  Battering  rams,  and 
other  machines  for  cafting  (tones  were  erected  ;  but  the  befieged  made  a 
vigorous  refiftance,  and  the  fiege  lafted  upwards  of  fix  months  without 
any  breach  being  made.  Provifions,  however,  began  to  fail  in  the  town  ; 
and  Manfour  prince  of  Hemefie  had  a  conference  with  Berket,  one  of  the 
kharefmien  chiefs,  for  the  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that 
the  town  fhould  be  furrendered  to  the  fultan,  and  thatlmad-Eddin,  Manfour 
and  the  other  fyrian  chiefs,  fhould  have  liberty  to  retire  with  all  their  riches. 
The  town  of  Balbeck  ||  and  all  its  territory  were  given  to  Imad-Eddin  : 

*  Beit-Djebrih— a  {mail  town  between  Jerufalem  and  Gaza. 

f  Gaur, — a  deep  valley  that  traverfes  the  country  of  Jourdan  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the 
Dead  Sea. 

$  Belka,  or  Al-belka,  is  a  country  beyond  Jordan. 

§  Eflalib,  or,  according  to  fome  authors,  EfTolet, — is  a  cafHe  near  to,  but  on  the  other  fide  of 
Jordan.  So  is  Adjeloun. 

!|  Balbeck  or  Heliopolis, — a  town  in  Syria  famous  for  the  ancient  monuments  dill  remaining.. 
Its  territory  is  one  of  the  mod:  fertile  of  the  province.  Situation,.  60  deg.  longitude,  3  5  deg.  50  mini. 
latitude. — Abulfeda.. 
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HemefTe  and  Palmyra  were  allotted  to  Manfour.  The  Kharefmiens,  who 
had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  pillaging  Damafcus,  in  defpair  at 
being  fruftrated,  quarrelled  with  the  fultan,  and,  the  enfuing  year,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Manfour  and  the  other  fyrian  leaders.  They  marched 
conjointly  to  the  flege  of  Damafcus,  and  reduced  the  town  to  the  utmoft 
diftrefs  from  want  of  proviflon.  The  inhabitants,  after  they  had  conlumed 
the  vilefl:  food,  did  not  fcruple  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  died  to  preferve 
their  lives.  Nedjm-Eddin  had  returned  to  Egypt;  but  he  haftened  to  Syria 
again  with  a  numerous  army,  attacked  the  Kharefmiens,  and  totally  defeated 
them  in  two  battles. 

In  the  year  6 44  * * * §,  the  emir  Fakreddin  won  from  the  Franks  the  caftle 
of  Tiberias  and  the  town  of  Afcalon,  both  of  which  he  razed  to  the  ground. 
This  year  was  fatal  to  the  Franks  from  their  intefline  divifions. 

In  the  year  645  -j-,  the  fultan  returned  to  Egypt,  and  pafled  through 
Ramlé  J.  He  was  there  attacked  with  an  abfcefs  which  turned  to  a  fiftula  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  this  accident,  he  continued  his  journey  and  arrived  at  Cairo. 
New  troubles  which  had  arifen  in  Syria,  called  him  again  into  that  province; 
but  having  learnt  at  Damafcus  §,  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  invade 
Egypt,  he  preferred  defending  his  own  kingdom  in  perfon.  In  fpite  of  the 
violence  of  his  fufferings  from  pain,  he  mounted  his  litter,  and  arrived  at 
Achmoum-Tanah  ||,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  647  ^f. 


*  A.  D.  1246. 

f  A.  D.  1247. 

X  Ramlé.  Reml  lignifies  fand.  Ramla  is  a  town  fome  leagues  from  Jaffa  or  Joppa,  on  the 
toad  to  Jerufalem. 

§  Having  learnt  at  Damafcus,  The  hiftorian  Makrifi,  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt,  fays,  that  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  647,  (A.  D.  1249)  the  emperor  fent  an  ambaflador  to  the  fultan  Nedjm 
Eddin,  who  was  then  ill  at  Damafcus:  that  this  ambalfador  was  difguifed  as  a  merchant,  and 
informed  the  fultan,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  of  the  preparations  of  the  king  of  France  againfi: 
Egypt.  The  words  of  the  text  are  ‘  Imperador  el  Alamanié,’  emperor  of  the  Germans,  but  he  adds, 
that  he  refided  in  the  illand  of  Sicily. 

||  Achmoum,  or  Achmoum  Tanah, — a  town  on  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  die  provinces 
of  Egypt  called  Dahkalié,  54  deg.  longitude,  31  deg.  54  min.  latitude — Abulfeda . 

A.  D.  1249, — in  April. 
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As  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Damietta  would  be  the  firft  place  attacked, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  it  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  and  formed  there  magazines 
of  every  fort  of  provifion,  arms  and  ammunition.  The  emir  Fakreddin 
.  was  ordered  to  march  toward  that  town,  to  prevent  a  defcent  on  the  coaft . 
Fakreddin  encamped  at  Gizé  de  Damietta,  with  the  Nile  between  his  camp 
and  the  town. 

The  diforder  of  the  fultan,  however,  grew  worfe  ;  and  he  caufed 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  to  whom  he  owed  any  thing  fhould 
prefent  themfelves  at  his  treafury,  when  they  would  be  paid  *. 

On  Friday,  the  21ft  of  the  moon  Sefer,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
64 7  (A.  D.  1249,  Friday  4th  June),  the  french  fleet  arrived  off  the  coaft, 
at  2  o’clock  of  the  day,  filled  with  an  innumerable  body  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  Louis,  foil  to  Louis,  king  of  France  The  Franks, 
who  were  mafters  of  Syria,  had  joined  the  French.  The  whole  fleet 
anchored  on  the  ftrand  oppofite  to  the  camp  of  Fakreddin. 

The  king  of  France,  before  he  commenced  any  hoftilities,  fent  by  a 
herald  a  letter  to  the  fultan  Nedjm-Eddin,  conceived  in  the  following 
words  : 

‘  You  are  not  ignorant  that  I  am  the  prince  of  thofe  who  follow  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  you  are  of  thofe  who  obey  the  laws  of 
JVlahommed.  Your  power  infpires  me  with  no  fear.  How  fhould  it?  I  who 
make  the  Muffulmen  in  Spain  tremble  !  I  lead  them  as  a  lhepherd  does  a 
flock  of  fheep.  I  have  made  the  braveft  among  them  perifh,  and  loaded  their 
women  and  children  with  chains.  They  endeavour  by  prefents  to  appeafe 
me,  and  turn  my  arms  to  another  quarter.  The  foldiers  who  march  under 
my  ftandards  cover  the  plains,  and  my  cavalry  is  not  lefs  redoubtable.  You 
have  but  one  method  to  avoid  the  tempeft  that  threatens  you.  Receive 
priefts,  who  will  teach  you  the  Chriftian  religion  :  embrace  it,  and  adore 

*  It  is  one  point  of  the  mahommedan  law  to  pay  all  debts  before  death,  and  thofe  who  pretend 
to  ftridtnefs  of  doctrine  never  fail  to  obferve  it. 

f  The  opinions  of  chronologies,  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  which  anfwers  to  that  of  the  Hegira, 
feeing  divided,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  Joinville  and  Makrifi.  difagree.  Joinville  fixes  the  expedition  of 
St  Louis  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1254,  Makrifi  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  647,  a  year  which,, 
according  to  the  tables  of  Greaves’s,  which  I  have  followed,  anfwers  to  the  year  1 249  of  our  Lord. 
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the  Crofs  :  otherwife  I  will  purfue  you  every  where,  and  God  fhall  decide 
whether  you  or  l  be  mafter  of  Egypt.’ 

Nedjm-Eddin,  on  reading  this  letter,  could  not  reftrain  his  tears.  He 
caufed  the  following  anl'wer  to  be  written  by  the  cadi  Behaedin,  his 
fecretary  : 

4  In  the  name  of  the  Omnipotent  and  All-merciful  God,  falvation  to 
our  prophet  Mahommed  and  his  friends.  I  have  received  your  letter:  it  is 
filled  with  menaces,  and  you  make  a  boaft  of  the  great  number  of  your 
foldiers.  Are  you  ignorant  that  we  know  the  ule  of  arms,  and  that  we 
inherit  the  valour  of  our  anceftors  ?  No  one  has  ever  attacked  us  without 
feeling  our  fuperiority.  Recoiled!  the  conquefts  we  have  made  from  the 
Chriffians  :  we  have  driven  them  from  the  lands  they  pofTefted  :  their 
ftrongeft  towns  have  fallen  under  our  blows.  Recal  to  your  mind  that 
paflage  of  the  Alcoran  which  fays,  4  thofe  who  make  war  unjuftly  (hall 
perifh  and  alfo  another  paflage,  4  how  often  have  the  mod  numerous 
armies  been  deftroyed  by  a  handful  of  foldiers.’  God  protedfs  the  juft  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  protedtion,  nor  that  he  will  confound  your 
arrogant  defigns.’ 

The  French  difembarked  on  the  Saturday,  on  the  fame  fhore  where 
Fakreddin  had  made  his  encampment,  and  pitched  a  red  tent  for  their 
king. 

The  Muflulmen  made  fome  movements  to  prevent  their  landing  ;  and 
the  emirs  Nedjm-Eddin  and  Sarimeddin  were  flain  in  thefe  fkirmifhes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  night  the  emir  Fakreddin  decamped  with  his 
whole  army,  and  crofted  the  bridge  which  leads  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the 
Nile,  whereon  Damietta  is  fituated.  He  took  the  road  to  Achmoum 
Tanah,  and  by  this  march  the  French  were  left  mafters  of  theweftern  bank 
of  that  river. 

It  is  impoftible  to  paint  the  defpair  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damietta  when 
they  faw  the  emir  Fakreddin  march  away  from  their  town,  and  abandon 
them  to  the  fury  of  the  Chriftians.  They  were  afraid  to  wait  for  the 
enemy,  and  quitted  their  town  precipitately  during  the  night.  This 
condudt  of  the  muflulman  general  was  fo  much  the  lefs  excufable  as  the 
garrifon  was  compofed  of  the  braveft  of  the  tribe  of  Beni-Kénané,  and  as 


Damietta  *  was  in  a  better  fïate  for  refinance  than  when  it  was  befieged  by 
the  Franks  during  the  reign  of  the  fultan  Elmelikul-Kamil  ;  for,  although 


*  Damietta — is  fituated  a  little  above  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  This  river  divides  itfelf 
into  two  great  branches  at  the  town  of  Schatnouf,  fomewhat  below  Cairo.  The  weflern  branch 
flows  by  Rofetta,  and  there  enters  the  fea.  When  the  eaflern  branch  comes  to  the  fmall  town  of 
Djewdjer,  nearly  oppofite  to  Manfoura,  it  fubdivides  itfelf  into  two  other  branches,  themofl  ea  fie  in  of 
which  runs  by  Achmoum-Tanah,  thence  into  the  lake  of  Tinnis,  which  difeharges  it  into  the  fea. 
The  other,  which  may  be  called  the  weflern,  relatively  to  the  one  preceding,  takes  it  courfe  between 
Damietta,  and  what  is  called  the  ‘  Gizé’  of  Damietta,  on  the  wefiern  bank.  This  arabic  word 
lignifies  ‘  extremity,  angle,  ihore,  bank.’  Damietta  then,  according  to  diis  fignification,  is  iituated 
between  the  two  outermofi  branches  of  the  river. 

This  town  had  been  captured  many  times  before  the  invafion  of  St  Louis.  The  grecian 
emperors  made  chemfelves  matters  of  it  in  the  121  ft  and  238th  years  of  the  Hegira,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  738  and  852.  The  fon  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  took  it  in  the  550th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
of  our  Lord  1 1 55. 

The  princes  croifaders  befieged  it  under  the  reign  of  Salah-Uddin,  or  Saladin,  in  the  565th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  of  our  Lord  1169,  for  fifty-five  days,  without  being  able  to  take  it.  According  to 
Makrifi,  their  fleet  confifted  of  twelve  hundred  veffels.  Laflly,  in  the  615th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
of  J.  C.  1218,  thirty-one  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Louis  in  Lgypt,  Damietta  was  befieged  by  the 
croifaders,  during  the  reign  of  the  fultan  Melikul-adil,  father  to  Nedjm-Eddin.  Their  army,  according 
to  Makrifi’s  account,  confifted  of  feventy  thoufand  cavalry,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  infantry. 
They  landed  oppofite  to  Damietta,  on  that  part  called  the  Gizé  of  Damietta,  the  fame  place  where 
St  Louis,  thirty- one  years  after,  made  his  defeent.  What  proves  this  is,  that  this  prince  landed  on 
the  flrand  where  Fakreddin  was  encamped  ;  now  this  emir  had  formed  his  camp  on  the  fhore,  called 
the  Gizé  of  Damietta,  of  which  St  Louis  found  himfelf  maffer,  by  the  retreat  of  the  egyptian 
general.  To  return  to  the  fiift  fiege  of  Damietta  by  the  croifaders  :  As  foon  as  they  were  landed, 
they  furrounded  their  camp  with  a  deep  ditch,  furmounted  by  a  flrong  palifado.  There  was  on  each 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  a  tower,  guarded  by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  and  a  thick  chain  was 
extended  from  one  tower  to  the  other,  fo  that  no  veffels  could  enter  that  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  croifaders  befieged  the  tower  on  the  fide  next  their  camp,  namely,  the  weflern  tower,  gained  it, 
and  broke  the  chain. 

The  fon  of  the  fultan,  who  was  encamped  near  to  Damietta,  threw  a  bridge  on  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  to  prevent  veffels  failing  up  it,  but  the  Chriflians  broke  the  bridge  down.  Upon  this  he 
refolved  to  choak  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  caufed  feveral  large  veffels  to  be  funk  at  the  entrance, 
which  rendered  it  unnavigable.  At  length,  after  various  fuccefs,  and  a  fiege  of  fixteen  months  and 
twenty-two  days,  the  Franks  carried  the  place  by  florin,  in  the  616th  year  of  the  Hegira,  but  of  our 
æra  1219. 

This  year  of  the  Hegira  6 1 6  was  fatal  to  the  Muffulmen,  for  the  Franks  on  one  fide,  and  Gengis 
Khan  on  the  other,  put  infinite  numbers  to  the  fword:  the  prifoners  were  not  lefs  confiderable.  Three 
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plague  and  famine  afflicted  the  town,  the  Franks  could  not  conquer  it  until 
after  fixteen  months  fiege. 

On  the  Monday-morning  (6th  June  1249),  the  French  came  before  the 
town  ;  but,  aftoniihed  to  fee  no  one,  they  were  afraid  of  a  furprife.  They 
were  foon  informed  of  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  without  ftriking  a 
blow,  took  pofleffion  of  this  important  place,  and  all  the  ammunition  and 
proviflon  they  found  there. 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Damietta  reached  Cairo,  the  confternation 
was  general.  They  confldered  how  greatly  this  fuccefs  would  augment  the 
courage  and  hopes  of  the  French;  for  they  had  feen  an  army  of  Muflulmen 
timoroufly  fly  before  them,  and  were  in  poflèflion  of  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  arms  of  all  forts,  with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  proviflon.  The  diforder 
of  the  fuitan,  which  daily  grew  worfe,  and  hindered  him  from  a6ting  in  this 
critical  ftate  of  affairs,  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians  with  defpair.  No  one 
now  longer  doubted  but  that  the  kingdom  would  be  conquered  by  the 
Chriflians. 

The  fuitan,  indignant  at  the  cowardice  of  the  garrifon,  ordered  fifty  of 
the  principal  officers  to  be  ftrangled.  In  vain  did  they  alledge  in  their 
defence  the  retreat  of  the  emir  Fakreddin:  the  fuitan  told  them  they 
deferved  death,  for  having  quitted  Damietta  without  his  orders.  One  of 


years  and  four  months  afterward,  the  fuitan  regained  Damietta  by  compromife  ;  and  this  place 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  until  St  Louis  took  it  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  647,  and  of 
our  æra  1249. 

Two  years  after  the  departure  of  St  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Maazeddin-Aibeck,  the  Turcoman, 
firft  fuitan  of  the  dynafty  of  Mamelukes-Baharites,  or  Turks,  reports  having  gone  abroad  that  the 
Franks  menaced  Egypt  a  fécond  time,  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy  Damietta,  and  the  place  was  razed, 
fo  that  no  veftige  remained  of  it  but  the  great  mofque. 

The  ruin  of  Damietta  did  not  remove  the  fears  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  eleven  years  after,  during 
the  reign  of  Bibars-Elbondukdari,  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  fo  effectually  choaked,  to  prevent  the 
fleets  of  the  Franks  from  entering  it,  that  flnce  then  no  veffels  can  enter  the  Nile,  but  are  forced  to 
anchor  in  the  road,  and  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  have 
been  conftruCted  for  this  purpofe. 

The  prefent  town  of  Damietta  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  but  a  little  higher  up  :  it  is 
become,  by  its  commerce,  one  of  the  moll  conflderable  towns  in  Egypt,  and  the  port  for  /hips  of  all 
nations.  It  is  lituaied  in  49  deg.  35  min.  longitude,  31  deg.  21  min.  latitude  The  ancient  town 
was  about  two  minutes  farther  north. 
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thefe  officers,  Condemned  to  death  with  his  fon,  requefted  to  be  executed 
firft  ;  but  the  fultan  refufed  him  this  favour,  and  the  father  had  the  mifery 
to  fee  his  fon  expire  before  his  eyes. 

After  this  execution,  the  fultan,  turning  to  the  emir  Fakreddin,  afked 
with  an  enraged  tone,  6  What  refiftance  have  you  made  ?  what  battles  have 
you  fought?  You  could  not  withftand  the  Franks  one  hour.  You  fhould 
have  fhewn  more  courage  and  firmnefs.’  The  officers  of  the  army,  fearing 
for  Fakreddin  the  rage  of  the  fultan,  made  the  emir  underftand  by  their 
geftures  that  they  were  ready  to  mafiacre  their  fovereign.  Fakreddin  refufed 
his  affient,  and  told  them  afterward  that  the  fultan  could  not  live  more  than 
a  few  days  ;  and  that,  if  the  prince  wiftied  to  trouble  them,  they  were  able 
at  any  time  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Nedjm-Eddin,  notwithftanding  his  melancholy  date,  gave  orders  for  his 
departure  for  Manfoura.  He  entered  his  boat  of  war  * * * §,  and  arrived  there 
on  Wednefday  the  25th  of  the  moon  Sefer  f.  He  put  the  town  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  by  employing  his  whole  army  on  this  fervice.  The  boats  ordered 
by  the  prince  before  his  departure  arrived  laden  with  foldiers,  and  all  forts 
of  ammunition.  Every  one  able  to  bear  arms  ranged  himfelf  under  his 
ftandards,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Arabs  in  great  numbers. 

While  the  fultan  was  making  his  preparations,  the  French  were  adding 
new  fortifications  to  Damietta,  and  placed  there  a  confiderable  garrifon. 

On  Monday,  the  laft  day  of  the  moon  Rebiulewel  ;£,  thirty-fix  Chriftian 
prifoners  were  conduced  to  Cairo  :  they  had  belonged  to  the  guard  of  the 
camp  againft  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs*  among  whom  were  two  knights. 
The  fifth  of  the  fame  moon,  thirty-feven  were  fent  thither  :  on  the  feventh, 
twenty-two  ;  and  on  the  fixteenth  §,  forty-five  other  prifoners,  and  among 
thefe  laft  were  three  knights. 


*  Boat  of  war. — The  arable  word  fignifies  properly  ‘  fire-work  boat.’  Such  were  probably 
made  ufe  of  to  carry  the  grêek  fire,  and  the  machines  to  throw  it.  Makrifi,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  firft 
fiege  of  Damietta,  fpeaks  much  of  thefe  fire-lhips,  faying  that  the  Mufiulmen  made  ufe  of  them  to 
fet  fire  to  the  velfels  of  the  Chriftians. 

f  9th  June  1249. 

I  A.  D.  1249,  12th  July. 

§  20th,  22d,  30th  June. 
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Different  Chriftian  princes,  who  held  lands  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  had 
accompanied  the  French,  by  which  their  places  were  weakened.  The 
inhabitants  of  Damafcus  feized  this  opportunity  to  befiege  Sid  on,  which, 
after  fome  refiftance,  was  forced  to  furrender.  The  news  of  this,  when 
carried  to  Cairo,  caufed  an  excefs  of  joy,  and  feemed  to  compenfate  for  the 
lofs  of  Damietta.  Prifoners  were  made  almofb  daily  from  the  French,  fifty 
of  whom  wrere  fent  to  Cairo  the  18th  of  the  moon  Diemazilewel  *. 

The  fultan  continued  daily  to  grow  worfe  in  health  ;  and  the  phyficians 
defpaired  of  his  recovery,  for  he  was  attacked  at  the  fame  time  by  a  fiftula 
and  an  ulcer  on  his  lungs.  At  length  he  expired,  on  the  night  of  the 
3  5th  of  the  moon  Chaban-f,  after  having  appointed  as  his  fuccefTor  his 
fon  Touran-Chah.  Nedjm-Eddin  was  forty-four  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  had  reigned  ten  years.  It  was  he  who  inftituted  that  militia  of  (laves, 
or  of  Mamelukes- Baharites  :f,  thus  called  from  being  quartered  in  the 


*  29th  Auguft  1249. 

f  Monday,  22d  November. 

t  Melikul-Salih-Nedjm-Eddin,  Ton  to  Mclikul-Kamil  the  laft  but  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
dvnafty  of  the  Eioubites,  opened,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  road  to  the  throne  to  thefe  flaves. 
When  this  prince  was  belieging  Napoulous,  his  troops  timoroufly  abandoned  him,  but  the  baharite 
flaves  alone  fupported  the  enemy’s  charge,  and  gave  time  to  Nedjm-Eddin  to  efcape.  From  that 
moment  this  prince  gave  them  his  whole  confidence.  Called  fome  time  af.er  by  the  Egyptians  to  be 
fultan,  in  die  place  of  his  brother,  Melikul-Adil-Seif-Eddin,  he  loaded  thefe  flaves  with  his  bounties, 
and  elevated  them  to  the  highefl  dignities.  He  quitted  the  caflle,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fultans, 
to  inhabit  one  which  he  had  built  in  the  fmall  ifland  of  Roudah,  oppofite  to  old  Cairo.  The  baharite 
flaves  had  the  guard  of  it,  and  thence  took  the  name  of  Baharite,  or  Maritime,  the  Arabs  calling  all 
great  rivers  by  the  name  of  fea,  as  well  as  the  fea  itfelf.  The  hiflorian  Makrifi  fays,  that  thefe  flaves,. 
or  Mamelukes- Baharites,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  at  the  time  of  St  Louis’s  invafion,  and  that  it 
was  they  who,  at  the  battle  of  Manfoura,  repulfed  this  prince,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  palace 
of  the  fultan.  They  contributed  greatly  to  the  laft  vidbory  of  the  Egyptians  over  St  Louis  ;  and,  as 
the  hiftorian  remarks,  after  thefe  two  battles  their  name  and  power  gready  increafed.  A  fhort  time 
after,  they  afiaflinated  Touran-Chah,  the  laft  prince  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Eioubites,  and  feized  the 
throne.  Azeddin-Aibegh,  the  Turcoman,  was  die  firft  who  mounted  it,  and  took  the  name  of 
Melikul-Muez.  Chegeret-Eddur,  his  wife,  having  caufed  him  to  be  murdered,  his  fon,  who  wras 
twelve  years  old,  occupied  his  place,  but  reigned  only  two  years.  Khotouz  fucceeded  him.  Bibars 
Elbondukdari,  the  fame  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Mamelukes,  charged  the  french  cavalry  with  fuch 
iurv  as  forced  diem  to  abandon  Manfoura,  afcended  this  throne  the  658th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  of: 
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caille  which  this. prince  had  built  in  the  ifland  of  Roudah,  oppoflte  to  old 
Cairo.  This  militia,  in  courfe  of  time,  feized  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

As  foon  as  the  fultan  had  expired,  the  fultana  Chegeret-Eddur,  his 
fpoufc,  fent  for  the  general  Fakreddin  and  the  eunuch  Diemaleddin,  to 
inform  them  of  the  death  of  the  fultan,  and  to  requeft  their  affiftance  in 
fupporting  the  weight  of  government  at  fuch  a  critical  period.  All  three 
refolved  to  keep  the  fultan’s  death  a  fecret,  and  to  a6t  in  his  name  as  if  he 
were  alive.  His  death  was  not  to  be  made  public  until  after  the  arrival  of 
Touran-Chah,  to  whom  were  fent  meflfengers  after  meflèngers. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  French  were  informed  of  his 
death.  Their  army  inftantly  quitted  the  plains  of  Damietta,  and  encamped 
at  Farifkour* *.  Boats  laden  with  provifion  and  dores  came  up  the  Nile, 
and  kept  the  army  abundantly  fupplied. 

The  emir  Fakreddin  fent  a  letter  to  Cairo,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of 
the  approach  of  the  French,  and  to  exhort  them  to  facrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  great  mofque,  and  the  people  anfwered  only  with  fighs  and  groans. 
Every  thing  was  in  trouble  and  confufion  ;  and  the  death  of  the  fultan, 
which  was  fufpedled,  added  to  the  condernation.  The  mod  cowardly 
thought  of  quitting  a  town  which  they  believed  unable  to  withdand  the 
French  ;  but  the  more  courageous,  on  the  contrary,  marched  to  Manfoura, 
to  join  the  muffulman  army. 

On  T  uefday,  the  firft  day  of  the  moon  Ramadan  ij:,  there  were  fome  trifling 
fkirmifties  between  different  corps  of  troops  of  each  army.  This,  however, 


our  æra  1289,  and  took  the  name  of  Melikul-Daher.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  feventeen  years,  he 
died  at  Damafcus.  This  dvnafty  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria  during  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
years,  and  had  twenty-feven  fultans.  The  Mamdukes-Baharites  were  originally  Turks,  and  had  been 
fold  to  the  fultan,  Nedjm-Eddin,  by  merchants  from  Syria.  The  flaves,  or  Mamelukes-Circaflians, 
dethroned  them  in  their  turn,  in  the  784th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  of  our  æra  1382,  and  formed  a 
new  dynafty,  which  governed  Egypt  until  the  conqueilof  that  kingdom  by  Sultan  Selim,  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  in  the  923d  year  of  the  Hegira,  A-  D.  1517. 

*  Farifkour, — a  town  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  13  leagues  from  Damietta. 

f  It  has  been  cuftomary,  fxnce  the  time  of  Mahommed,  to  affemble  the  people  in  the  molcpies,  to 
announce  to  them  any  interefting  event-  His  fucceflors  have  always  pradifed  it. 

£  A.  D.  1249,  7th  December. 


did  not  prevent  the  french  army  from  encamping  atCharmefah* * * §  :  the  Monday 
following, being  the  7th  of  the  fame  moon  j~,  the  army  advanced  toBermounij:. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  day  of  the  fame  moon  §,  the  Chriftian  army 
appeared  before  the  town  of  Manfoura  ||  :  the  branch  of  the  Achmoum 
was  between  it  and  the  egyptian  camp.  Nafir  Daoud,  prince  of  Karak, 
was  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile  with  fome  troops.  The  French  traced 
out  their  camp,  lurrounding  it  with  a  deep  ditch  furmounted  by  a  palifado, 
and  erected  machines  to  call  (tones  at  the  egyptian  army.  Their  fleet  arrived 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  there  wTere  engagements  on  water  and  on  land. 

On  Wednefday,  the  15th  day  of  the  fame  moon^f,  fix  deferters  pafled 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  Muflulmen,  and  informed  them  that  the  french 
army  was  in  want  of  provifion. 

The  day  of  Bairam  **,  a  great  lord,  and  relation  to  the  king  of  France, 
was  made  prifoner.  Not  a  day  pafled  without  fkirmifhes  on  both  Tides,  and 
with  alternate  fuccefs.  The  Muflulmen  were  particularly  anxious  to  make 
prifoners,  to  gain  information  as  to  the  (late  of  the  enemy’s  army,  and  ufed 
all  forts  of  ftratagems  for  this  purpofe.  A  foldier  from  Cairo  bethought 
himfelf  of  putting  his  head  withinfide  of  a  water-melon,  the  interior  of 
which  he  had  fcooped  out,  and  of  thus  fwimming  toward  the  french  camp: 
a  Chriftian  foldier,  not  fufpedting  a  trick,  leaped  into  the  Nile  to  feize  the 
melon;  but  the  Egyptian  was  a  ftout  fwimmer,  and,  catching  hold  of  him, 
dragged  him  to  his  general  . 


*  Charmefah, — a  town  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  42  miles  from  Damietta. 

f  13th  December  1249,  A.  D. 

J  Bermoun. — Small  town  between  Damietta  and  Manfoura,  12  miles  diftant  from  the  laft  place- 

§  19  th  December. 

l|  Manfoura — is  a  town  of  Egypt  feated  on  the  Nile,  almoft  oppoftte  to  Djewedjer,  at  the  part 
where  the  eaftern  branch  of  this  river  fubdivides  itfelf  into  two  others  :  one  of  them  runs  wefterly  by 
Damietta,  the  other  to  Achmoum.  The  fultan  Melikul-Kamil,  after  the  capture  of  Damietta  by  the 
croifaders  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  616,  and  of  our  æra  1219,  had  this  town  built  between  Cairo 
and  Damietta,  to  check  the  entrance  of  the  Franks  further  into  Egypt.  It  is  fituated  in  longitude 
£3  deg.  30  min.  30  deg.  35  min.  latitude. — Makriji. — Abulfeda. 

5T  Wednefday,  21ft  December. 

**  The  grand  Bairam,  the  hrft  day  of  the  moon  Chewal,  was  on  Thurfday,  6th  Jan.  1250. 

1 1  The  Egyptians  are,  at  this  day,  perfe<5t  fwimmers,  and  they  exhibit  extraordinary  fpecimens 
of  their  art  in  this  line. 
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On  Wednefday,  the  7th  day  of  the  moon  Chewal  *,  the  Mufiulmen 
captured  a  large  boat,  in  which  were  one  hundred  foldiers,  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  diftinCtion.  On  Thurfday,  the  15th  of  the  fame  moon,  the 
French  marched  out  of  their  camp,  and  their  cavalry  began  to  move.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  file  off,  when  a  flight  fkirmilh  took  place,  and  the 
French  left  on  the  field  forty  cavaliers  with  their  horfes. 

On  the  Friday  f,  feventy  prifoners  were  conducted  to  Cairo,  among 
whom  were  three  lords  of  rank.  On  the  22d  of  the  fame  moon  :f,  a  large 
boat  belonging  to  the  French  took  fire,  which  was  confidered  as  a  fortunate 
omen  for  the  Mufiulmen. 

Some  traitors  having  fhewn  the  ford  over  the  canal  of  Achmoum  to  the 
French,  fourteen  hundred  cavaliers  croffed  it,  and  fell  unexpectedly  on  the 
camp  of  the  Mufiulmen,  on  a  Tuefday,  the  15th  day  of  the  moon 
Zilkadé§,  having  at  their  head  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France.  The 
emir  Fakreddin  was  at  the  time  in  the  bath  :  he  inflantly  quitted  it  with 
precipitation,  and  mounted  a  horfe  without  faddle  or  bridle,  followed  only 
by  fome  fiaves.  The  enemy  attacked  him  on  all  fides,  but  his  flaves,  like 
cowards,  abandoned  him  when  in  the  midfi:  of  the  French  :  it  was  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  defend  himfelf:  he  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  The  French, 
after  the  death  of  Fakreddin,  retreated  to  Djédilé  ;  but  their  whole  cavalry 
advanced  to  Manfoura,  and,  having  forced  one  of  the  gates,  entered  the 
town  :  the  Mufiulmen  fled  to  the  right  and  left.  The  king  of  France  had 
already  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ful  tan’s  palace,  and  victory  feemed  ready  to 
declare  for  him,  when  the  baharite  flaves,  led  by  Bibars,  advanced,  and 
fnatched  it  from  his  hands  :  their  charge  was  fo  furious  that  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  french  infantry,  during  this  time,  had  advanced 
to  crofs  the  bridge  :  had  they  been  able  to  join  their  cavalry,  the  defeat  of  the 
egyptian  army,  and  the  lofs  of  the  town  of  Manfoura,  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

Night  feparated  the  combatants,  when  the  French  retreated  in  diforder, 
to  Djédilé,  after  leaving  fifteen  hundred  of  their  men  on  the  field.  They 


*  12th  January  1250.  f  14th  Jan.  1250. 

$  27th  January  1250’  §  8th  February  1250, 
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lurrounded  their  camp  with  a  ditch  and  wall,  but  their  army  was  divided  * 
into  two  corps  :  the  lead;  confiderable  body  was  encamped  on  the  branch  of 
the  Achmoum,  and  the  larger  on  the  great  branch  of  the  Nile  that  runs  to 
Darnietta. 

A  pigeon  had  been  let  loofe  to  fly  to  Cairo  -j-  the  inflant  the  French  had 
furprifed  the  camp  of  Fakreddin,  having  a  note  under  its  wing,  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  this  misfortune.  This  melancholy  event  had  created  a 
general  confternation  in  the  town,  which  the  runaways  had  augmented,  and 
the  gates  of  Cairo  were  kept  open  all  the  night  to  receive  them.  A  fécond 
pigeon,  bearing  the  news  of  the  vidtory  over  the  French,  had  reftored 
tranquillity  to  the  capital.  Joy  fucceeded  forrow  ;  and  each  congratulated 
the  other  on  this  happy  turn  of  affairs,  and  public  rejoicings  were  made. 

When  Touran-Chah  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Nedjm-Eddin,  he 
fet  out  from  Huns-Keifa  j:.  It  was  the  15th  of  the  moon  Ramadan  when 
he  departed,  attended  by  only  fifty  horfemen,  and  he  arrived  at  Damafcus 
toward  the  end  of  that  moon.  After  receiving  the  homage  oî  all  the 
governors  of  the  towns  in  Syria,  he  fet  out  on  a  Wedncfday,  the  27th  day 
of  the  moon  Chewal,  and  took  the  road  to  Egypt.  The  news  of  his  arrival 
raifed  the  courage  of  the  Muflulmen.  The  death  of  Nedjm-Eddin  had  not 
yet  been  publicly  announced  :  the  fervice  of  the  fultan  was  performed  as 
ufual  :  his  officers  prepared  his  table  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  and  every  order 
was  given  in  his  name.  The  fultana  governed  the  kingdom,  and  found,  in 
her  own  mind,  refources  for  all.  The  moment  fhe  heard  of  Touran-Chah’s 
arrival,  fhe  waited  on  him,  and  laid  aflde  the  fovereign  command,  to  inveff: 
him  with  it.  This  prince  was  anxious  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 


*  Divided. — Joinville  fpeaks  of  a  camp  feparate  from  that  of  the  king,  commanded  by  the  count 
of  Burgundy. 

f  This  cuftom  is  very  ancient  in  the  eaft.  Forty  years  ago  it  fubfifted  at  Aleppo,  when 
pigeons,  fent  from  Scandaroon  to  Aleppo,  gave  information  of  the  arrival  of  Ihips.  This  ufage  is 
now  entirely  abolifhed. 

+  Huns-Keifa, — a  town  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  peninfula  Ibnomar,  or 
Miafarikein. — Abulfeda. 
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and  fet  out  for  Manfoura,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fifth  of  the  moon 
Zilkadé* * * §. 

Boats  fent  from  Damietta  brought  all  forts  of  provifion  to  the  french 
camp,  and  kept  it  abundantly  fupplied.  The  Nile  was  now  at  its  greateft 
height  f.  Touran-Chah  caufed  many  boats  to  be  built,  which,  when  taken 
to  pieces,  he  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  had  them  thus  carried  to 
the  canal  of  Méhalé]:,  when  they  were  put  together  again,  launched  on  the 
canal,  and  filled  with  troops  for  an  ambufcade. 

As  foon  as  the  french  fleet  of  boats  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  of  Méhalé,  the  Muflulmen  quitted  their  hiding-place,  and  attacked 
them.  While  the  two  fleets  were  engaged,  other  boats  left  Manfoura 
filled  with  foldiers,  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  French.  It  was  in  vain  they 
fought  to  efcape  by  flight  :  a  thoufand  Chriftians  were  killed  or  made 
prifoners. 

In  this  defeat,  fifty-two  of  their  boats  laden  with  provifion  were  taken, 
and  their  communication  with  Damietta  by  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  was 
cut  off,  fo  that  within  a  fhort  time  the  whole  army  buffered  the  moft  terrible 
famine.  The  Muflulmen  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  and  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat. 

On  the  firfl:  of  the  moon  Zilhigé §,  the  French  furprifed  feven  boats; 
but  the  troops  on  board  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  In  fpite  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  Nile,  they  attempted  to  bring  up  another 
convoy  from  Damietta,  but  they  loff  it:  thirty-two  of  their  boats  were  taken, 
and  carried  to  Manfoura,  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  moon  ||.  This  new  lofs 
filled  the  meafure  of  their  woes,  and  caufed  them  to  propofe  a  truce,  and 


*  8th  February  1250. 

f  How  could  Makrifi  fay  the  Nile  was  at  its  greateft  height  when  it  was  only  the  8  th  of 
February  ?  and  this  river  is  never  in  that  ftate  but  in  the  month  of  September.  The  date  is  exatft, 
and  agrees  with  Joinville,  who  notices  this  fame  event  happening  on  the  Shrove  Tuefday. 

X  Méhalé  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Delta,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  great  eaftern 
branch  of  the  Nile.  There  are  many  canals  between  the  Nile  and  Méhalé. 

§  7th  March,  A.  D.  1250. 

J|  16th  fame  month. 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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fend  ambafladors  to  treat  of  it  with  the  fultan.  The  emir  Zeineddhl  and 
the  cadi  Bedreddin  were  ordered  to  meet  and  confer  with  them,  when  the 
French  offered  to  furrender  Damietta  *,  on  condition  that  Jerufalem,  and 
fome  other  places  in  Syria,  fhould  be  given  in  exchange  for  it.  This 
propofal  was  rejected,  and  the  conferences  broken  up. 

On  Friday  the  27th  of  the  moon  Zilhijé-f ,  the  French  fet  fire  to  all  their 
machines  of  war  and  timber  for  building,  and  rendered  almoft  all  their  boats 
unfit  for  ufe.  During  the  night  of  Tuefday  the  3d  day  of  the  moon 
Mahafem  §,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  648,  the  whole  of  the  french  army- 
decamped,  and  took  the  road  to  Damietta.  Some  boats  which  they  had 

*  I  return,  once  more,  to  the  expedition  of  the  croifaders  againft  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  616;  for  it  refembles,  in  many  circum fiances,  that  of  St  Louis.  Damietta  was  firft  taken  by 
the  Chriftians  :  the  two  frank  armies  encamped  on  the  fame  fpot.  The  communication  between 
Damietta  and  their  camp  was  cut  off  :  they  were  both  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  thefe  two 
invafions  ended  by  the  reftoration  of  Damietta.  To  judge  better  of  the  comparifon,  we  mull  read 
the  detail  Makrifi  gives  of  this  war,  which  lafted  from  the  year  616  to  that  of  618. 

The  fultan  Melikul-Kimil,  after  the  capture  of  Damietta  by  the  croifaders,  retreated  two  days 
march  from  that  town,  and  encamped  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Achmoum, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Manfoura.  The  croifaders  quitted  the  plains  of  Damietta,  and 
encamped  oppofite  to  the  fultan’s  army,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  branch  Achmoum. 

The  communication  of  the  Chriflian  army  with  Damietta  having  been  foon  interrupted,  the 
croifaders  offered  to  furrender  that  town,  on  condition  that  Jerufalem,  Afcalon  and  Tiberias  fhould 
be  given  them.  On  the  rejection  of  this  propofal,  they  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  ;  for  the  fultan 
ordered  his  troops  to  crofs  tire  branch  of  the  Achmoum  during  the  night,  and  they  made  an  opening  in 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  then  at  its  greateft  height,  and  overflowed  the  whole  camp  of  the  croifaders,. 
excepting  a  narrow  caufeway.  The  fultan  then  caufed  bridges  to  be  thrown  atrofs  the  branch  of 
Achmoum,  over  which  his  troops  marched,  and  gained  poffeflion  of  the  caufeway.  The  croiiaders 
burnt  their  tents,  their  engines  of  war,  and  attempted  to  gain  the  road  to  Damietta,  but  it  was 
impoflible.  They  offered  to  give  up  that  town,  and  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  618  of  the 
Hegira,  and  1221  of  our  sera. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  army  of  St  Louis  was  encamped  on  the  fame  place  which 
the  croifaders  had  chofen  thirty-one  years  before,  namely,  near  the  entrance  of  the  canal  Achmoum, 
fince,  by  their  engines,  the  French  caff  hones  into  the  camp  of  the  Muffulmen  at  Manfoura.  The 
branch  of  Achmoum  feparated  the  two  armies. 

f  111  April  12,50.  A.  D. 

X  Joinville  dates  this  event  on  the  Tuefday  evening  after  die  c (Stave  of  Eafter*. 

§  5th  April, — Tuefday  after  Low  Sunday,  1250., 
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referved  fell  down  the  Nile  at  the  fame  time.  The  Muflulmen  having,  at 
break  of  day  of  the  Wednefday,  perceived  the  retreat  of  the  French,  purfued 
and  attacked  them. 

The  heat  of  the  combat  was  at  Farifkour.  The  French  were  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  :  ten  thoufand  of  their  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  fome 
fay  thirty  thoufand.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand,  horfemen,  infantry, 
tradefpeople  and  others  were  made  Haves.  The  booty  was  immenfe  in  horfes, 
mules,  tents,  and  other  riches.  There  were  but  one  hundred  flain  on  the 
fide  of  the  Muffulmen.  The  baharite  flaves,  under  the  command  of  Bibars 
Elbondukdari,  performed  in  this  battle  Hgnal  a£ts  of  valour.  The  king  of 
France  had  retired,  with  a  few  of  his  lords,  to  a  fmall  hillock,  and  furrendered 
himfelf,  under  promife  of  his  life  being  fpared,  to  the  eunuch  Djemaddelin 
Mahfun-Elfalihi  :  he  was  bound  with  a  chain,  and  in  this  Hate  conduced 
to  Manfoura,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  houfe  of  Ibrahim-ben-Lokman, 
fecretary  to  the  fultan,  and  under  the  guard  of  the  eunuch  Sahil.  The 
king’s  brother  was  made  prifoner  at  the  fame  time,  and  carried  to  the  fame 
houfe.  The  fultan  provided  for  their  fubfiHence. 

The  number  of  Haves  was  fo  great,  it  was  embarrafling,  and  the  fultan 
gave  orders  to  Seifeddin-Joufef-ben-tardi  to  put  them  to  death.  Every  night 
this  cruel  minifler  of  the  vengeance  of  his  mader  had  from  three  to  four 
hundred  of  the  prifoners  brought  from  their  places  of  confinement,  and* 
after  he  had  caufed  them  to  be  beheaded,  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
Nile  :  in  this  manner  perifhed  one  hundred  thoufand  of  the  French. 

The  fultan  departed  from  Manfoura,  and  went  to  Farilkour,  where  he 
had  pitched  a  mod  magnificent  tent.  He  had  alfo  built  a  tower  of  wood 
over  the  Nile;  and,  being  freed  from  a  difagreeable  war,  he  there  gave 
himfelf  up  to  all  forts  of  debauchery. 

The  viétory  he  had  juH  gained  was  fo  brilliant  that  he  was  eager  to  make 
all  who  were  fubjeéted  to  him  acquainted  with  it.  He  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  letter  in  the  following  terms,  to  the  emir  Djemal-Edden-ben-Jagmour, 
governor  of  Damafcus  : 

‘  Thanks  be  given  to  the  All-powerful,  who  has  changed  our  grief  to 
joy  :  it  is  to  him  alone  we  owe  the  victory.  The  favours  he  has  condefcended 
to  fliower  upon  us  are  innumerable,  but  this  laH  is  the  moH  precious.  Yoh 
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will  announce  to  the  people  of  Damafcus,  or  rather  to  all  MufTulmen,  that 
God  has  enabled  us  to  gain  a  complete  viétory  over  the  Chriftians,  at  the 
moment  they  had  confpired  our  ruin. 

4  On  Monday,  the  firft  day  of  this  year,  we  opened  our  treafury,  and 
diftributed  riches  and  arms  to  our  faithful  foldiers.  We  had  called  to  our 
fuccour  the  arabian  tribes,  and  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  loldiers  ranged 
themfelves  under  our  ftandards.  On  the  night  between  Tuefday  and 
Wednefday,  our  enemies  abandoned  their  camp  with  all  their  baggage,  and 
marched  toward  Damietta  :  in  fpite  of  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  we  purfued 
them,  and  thirty  thoufand  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  not  including 
thofe  who  precipitated  themfelves  into  the  Nile.  We  have  befide  llain  our 
very  numerous  prifoners,  and  thrown  their  bodies  into  the  fame  river.  Their 
king  had  retreated  to  Minieh  :  he  has  implored  our  clemency,  and  we  have 
granted  him  his  life,  and  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  We 
have  regained  Damietta.’ 

The  fultan,  with  this  letter,  fent  the  king’s  cap,  which  had  fallen  in  the 
combat  :  it  was  of  fcarlet,  lined  with  a  fine  fur.  The  governor  of  Damafcus 
put  the  king’s  cap  on  his  own  head  when  he  read  to  the  public  the  fultan’s 
letter.  A  poet  made  thefe  verfes  on  the  occafion  : 

4  The  cap  of  the  French  was  whiter  than  paper  :  our  fabres  have  dyed 
it  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  and  have  changed  its  colour.’ 

The  gloomy  and  retired  life  the  fultan  led  had  irritated  the  minds  of  his 
people.  He  had  no  confidence  but  in  a  certain  number  of  favourites,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Huns-Keifa,  and  whom  he  had  invefted  with 
the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate,  in  the  room  of  the  aTicient  minilders  of  his 
father.  Above  all,  he  fhewed  a  decided  hatred  to  the  Mamelukes,  although 
they  had  contributed  fo  greatly  to  the  laft  vidlory.  His  debaucheries 
exhaufted  his  revenue  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies,  he  forced  the 
fultana  Chegeret-Eddur  to  render  him  an  account  of  the  riches  of  his 
father.  The  fultana,  in  alarm,  implored  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes, 
reprefenting  to  them  the  fervices  the  had  done  the  itate  in  very  difficult 
times,  and  the  ingratitude  of  Touran-Chah,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for 
the  crown  he  wore.  Thefe  flaves,  already  irritated  againft  Fouran-Chah, 
'did  not  hefitate  to  take  the  part  of  the  fultana,  and  refoived  to  affaffinate 
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the  prince.  To  execute  this  defign,  they  fixed  on  the  moment  when  he  was 
at  table  :  Bibars-Elbondukdari  gave  him  the  firft  blow  with  his  fabre,  and, 
though  he  parried  it  with  his  hand,  he  loft;  his  fingers.  He  then  fled  to  the 
tower  which  he  had  had  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  which  was  but  a 
fhort  diftance  from  his  tent.  The  confpirators  followed  him,  and,  finding 
he  had  clofed  the  door,  fet  fire  to  it.  The  whole  army  faw  what  was 
palling  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  prince  univerfally  detefted,  no  one  came  forward 
in  his  defence. 

It  was  in  vain  he  cried  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  that  he  would 
abdicate  his  throne,  and  return  to  Huns-Keifa  :  the  affaflins  were  inflexible. 
The  flames  at  length  gaining  on  the  tower,  he  attempted  to  leap  into  the 
Nile  ;  but  his  drefs  caught  as  he  was  falling,  and  he  remained  fome  time 
fulpended  in  the  air.  In  this  ftate,  he  received  many  wounds  from  fabres, 
and  then  fell  into  the  river,  where  he  was  drowned.  Thus  iron,  fire  and 
water,  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  body  continued  three  days 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  without  any  one  daring  to  give  it  fepulture.  At 
length,  the  ambafiador  from  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  obtained  permiflion,  and 
had  it  buried. 

This  cruel  prince,  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  had  his  brother,  Adii 
Chah,  ftrangled.  Four  mameluke  flaves  had  been  ordered  to  execute  this  ; 
but  the  fratricide  did  not  long  remain  unpunifhed,  and  thefe  fame  four  flaves 
were  the  moft  bitter  in  putting  him  to  death.  With  this  prince  was 
extinguiihed  the  dynafty  of  the  Eioubites,  who  had  governed  Egypt  eighty- 
years,  under  eight  different  kings. 

After  the  maflacre  of  Touran-Chah,  the  fultana  Chegeret-Eddur  was 
declared  fovereign  of  Egypt  :  fhe  was  the  firft  flave  who  had  reigned  over 
this  country.  This  princefs  was  a  Turk,  but  others  faid  an  Armenian,. 
The  fultan  Nedjm-Eddin  had  bought  her,  and  loved  her  fo  defperately  that 
he  carried  her  with  him  to  his  wars,  and  never  quitted  her.  She  had  a  fon 
by  the  fultan,  called  Khalil,  but  who  died  when  very  young.  The  emir 
Azeddin-Aibegh,  of  the  turcoman  nation,  was  appointed  general  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  name  of  the  fultana  was  imprinted  on  the  coin. 

The  emir  Abou-Aliwas  nominated  to  treat  with  the  king  of  France  for 
his  ranfom,  and  for  the  furrender  of  Damietta.  After  many  conferences  and 
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difputes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fhould  evacuate  Damietta,  and  that 
the  king,  and  all  prifoners  in  Egypt,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  on  condition 
of  paying  down  one  half  of  fuch  ranfom  as  lhould  be  fixed  on.  The  king 
of  France  fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Damietta  to  furrender  that  town  ; 
but  he  refufed  to  obey,  and  new  orders  were  neceflary.  At  laft  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Muflulmen,  after  having  remained  eleven  months  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  king  paid  four  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  as  well 
for  his  own  ranfom  as  for  that  of  the  queen,  his  brother,  and  the  other 
lords  that  had  accompanied  him. 

All  the  Franks  that  had  been  made  prifoners  during  the  reigns  of  the 
fultans  Hadil-Kamil,  Salih-Nedjm-Eddin  andTouran-Chah,  obtained  their 
liberty  :  they  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  one  hundred  men,  and  ten 
women.  The  king,  with  all  the  French,  eroded  to  the  weftern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  embarked  on  a  Saturday  for  Acre  *. 

The  poet  Eflahib-Giemal-Edden-Ben-Matroub  made,  on  the  departure 
of  this  prince,  the  following  verfes  : 

c  Bear  to  the  king  of  France,  when  you  fhall  fee  him,  thefe  words, 
traced  by  a  partifan  of  truth  :  The  death  of  the  fervants  of  the  Messiah 
has  been  the  reward  given  to  you  by  God. 

*  You  have  landed  in  Egypt,  thinking  to  take  pofleffion  of  it.  You  have 
imagined  that  it  was  only  peopled  with  cowards  !  you  who  are  a  drum  filled 
with  wind. 

‘You  thought  that  the  moment  to  deftroy  the  Muflulmen  was  arrived  ; 
and  this  falfe  idea  has  fmoothed,  in  your  eyes,  every  difficulty. 

e  By  your  excellent  conduéf,  you  have  abandoned  your  foldiers  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  tomb  has  gaped  under  their  feet. 

4  What  now  remains  of  the  feventy  thoufand  who  accompanied  you  ? 
Dead,  wounded,  and  prifoners  ! 

‘  May  God  infpire  you  often  with  fimilar  defigns  !  They  will  caufe  the 
ruin  of  all  Chriftians,  and  Egypt  will  have  no  longer  to  dread  any  thing 
from  their  rage. 


*  7th  May  1250*  Joinville  fays  the  Saturday  after  Afcenfion-day. 
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4  Without  doubt,  your  priefts  announced  victories  to  you  :  their* 
predictions  were  falfe. 

4  Refer  yourfelves  to  a  more  enlightened  oracle. 

4  Should  the  defire  of  revenge  urge  you  to  return  to  Egypt,  be  allured 
the  houfe  of  Lokman  Itill  remains,  that  the  chain  is  ready  prepared,  and 
the  eunuch  awake 

Great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Cairo  and  throughout  Egypt,  for  the 
reftoration  of  Damietta.  The  army  broke  up  its  encampment,  and  returned 
to  the  capital,  when  the  fultana  loaded  the  officers  with  prefents,  and  her 
liberalities  extended  to  the  meaneft  foldier. 

The  king  of  France -f?  having  fortunately  efcaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians,  refolved  to  make  war  againft  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  He 
chofe  a  time  when  a  horrible  famine  ravaged  Africa,  and  fent  an  ambaffador 
to  the  pope,  whom  the  Chritfians  confider  as  the  vicar  of  the  Messiah.  This 
pontiff  gave  him  permiffion  to  take  for  the  fupport  of  this  war  the  wealth 
of  churches.  He  alfo  fent  ambaffadors  to  all  the  kings  in  Chriftendom,  to 
demand  affiftance,  and  to  engage  them  to  unite  with  him  in  this  expedition. 
The  kings  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Arragon,  the  count  of  Touloufe 
and  many  other  Chriftian  princes  accepted  of  his  invitation. 


*  The  poet,  in  this  ftanza,  alludes  to  the  prifon  of  St  Louis  and  the  eunuch  who  guarded  him. 

f  The  Egyptians  repented  having  fuffered  the  king  of  France  to  efcape  from  their  hands,  for  it 
was  commonly  reported  that  he  was  meditating  another  war  againft  Egypt.  Makrifi,  in  the 
defcription  of  this  kingdom,  fays,  that  this  report  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Bibars-Albondukdari. 
This  fultan  aflembled  his  council,  when  it  was  refolved,  that,  in  order  to  gain  aceèfs  to  fuccour 
Damietta,  which  had  lately  been  rebuilt,  not  far  from  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  town,  that  had  been 
ruined,  a  bridge  ftiould  be  conftru£ted  from  Kiloub  to  the  town.  Kiloub  was  a  village  two  days 
march  diftant  from  Damietta,  and  when  the  Nile  is  at  its  height  the  road  to  that  village  is  impaflable. 
The  emir  Achoub,  one  of  the  mameluke  chiefs,  had  the  fuperintendance  of  it.  Thirty  thoufand 
men  were  employed  in  building  this  bridge,  and  fix  hundred  oxen  tranfported  materials  and  earth. 
This  bridge  was  flnifhed  in  a  month.  It  was  two  days  march  in  length,  and  ftx  horfemen  could 
pafs  it  in  front.  This  bridge,  however,  could  not  be  very  high,  lince  it  was  not  built  over  the  Nile, 
where  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  conftrucl  one  ;  and  this  proves  it  was  ereéted  on  the  land, 
and  of  ufe  only  in  the  time  of  inundations.  It  was  rather  a  caufeway  than  a  bridge,  and  fufficiently 
high  to  be  above  the  country  flooded  by  the  Nile.  Similar  ones  are  built  at  this  day,  to  prevent  the 
land  from  being  overflowed. 
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Abouabdoullah-Muhammed-Elmouftaufir-Billah,  fon  to  the  emir 
Abizikeria,  then  reigned  at  Tunis.  The  report  of  this  intended  expedition 
came  to  his  ears,  and  he  fent  an  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  France  to  fue 
for  oeace,  offering  eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  to  obtain  it.  The  king 
took  the  money,  but  did  not  the  lefs  carry  his  arms  into  Africa.  He  landed 
on  the  fhore  of  the  plains  of  Carthage,  and  laid  fiege  to  Tunis  the  laft  day 
of  the  moon  Zilkadé,  in  the  668th  year  of  the  Hegira  *. 

His  army  was  compofed  of  thirty  thoufand  infantry  and  fix  thoufand 
cavalry.  The  fiege  lafted  fix  months. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  Muharfem,  the  firft  month  of  the  year  669, 
there  was  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  numbers  were  flain  on  each  fide.  The 
Tunifians  were  on  the  point  of  being  deftroyed,  when  the  death  of  the  king 
of  France  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  French,  after  this  event,  only 
thought  of  making  peace  and  returning  to  their  own  country. 

One  Ifmael-Erreian,  an  inhabitant  of  Tunis,  made  the  following  verfes 
during  the  fiege  : 

‘  Frenchman,  art  thou  ignorant  that  Tunis  is  the  fifter  of  Cairo?  Think 
on  the  fate  that  awaits  thee  !  Thou  wilt  find  before  this  town  thy  tomb, 
inftead  of  the  houfe  of  Lokman  ;  and  the  two  terrible  angels,  Munkir  and 
Nakir,  will  take  the  place  of  the  eunuch  Sahil  -j-.* 

This  king  of  France  had  a  good  underftanding,  but  was  of  an  artful 
charadler 


*  July  21.  1270.  A.  D- 

f  Munkir  and  Nakir , — are  two  angels  who,  according  to  the  muffulman  creed,  interrogate  the 
dead  the  moment  they  are  in  the  grave.  They  begin  their  interrogatories  with  thefe  words,  ‘  Who 
is  thy  Lord  ?’  and  ‘  Who  is  thy  prophet  ?’ 

X  Of  an  artful  char  acier. — It  is  disgraceful  toMakrili,  otherwife  a  tolerably  faithful  hiftorian,  to 
Suffer  himfelf  to  be  blinded  by  the  common  averfion  of  Muffulmen  to  Chriflians.  Aboul-Mouaffen, 
though  a  Muffulman,  renders  more  juftice  to  St  Louis,  in  the  enfuing  extradt. 


EXTRACT 


FROM  AN 

ARABIAN  MANUSCRIPT 

ENTITLED, 

6  EnNUD*JIOUM  USSAHIRAK  FI  MULOUK  MASR  VE  KAHIRAH,’  that  is  to  Say, 
4  The  fortunate  Stars  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Cairo,'  composed  by 
Genial- Eddin-Aboulmoassen-iousef ,  Son  to  Makar -tagri-bardi.  Governor 
of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo . 


In  the  646th  year  of  the  Hegira  *,  Salih-Nedjm-Eddin,  a  prince  of  the 
race  of  the  Eioubites,  reigned  in  Egypt.  He  was  at  war  with  the  fultan  of 
Aleppo  for  the  town  of  Hems,  and  befieged  that  place  in  perfon.  Thirteen 
battering  rams,  one  of  which  was  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize,  battered  the 
town  day  and  night  ;  and  he  expected  to  be  foon  matter  of  the  place, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  for  it  was  during  the  winter  that 
he  carried  on  this  fiege.  Hems  was  hard  preflèd  ;  but  the  fultan  of  Egypt 
hearing  that  the  Franks  threatened  to  invade  his  kingdom,  this  intelligence, 
added  to  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health,  made  him  liften  to  propofltions  for 
peace.  It  was  concluded,  and  he  fet  out  in  a  litter  for  Egypt,  and  arrived 

*  A,  D.  1248. 
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at  Achmoum-Tanah  at  the  commencement  of  the  64<7th  year  of  the 
Hegira. 

The  reports  he  had  heard  of  the  intended  expedition  of  the  Franks  was 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  french  fleet  had  wintered  at  Cyprus, 
and  that  it  had  on  board  an  immenfe  army,  commanded  by  the  king  of 
France,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  monarchs  of  Chriftendom,  and  the  moft 
courageous  prince  of  his  time. 

Nedjm-Eddin,  convinced  that  the  firfl  effort  of  the  Chriftians  would  be 
diredted  againft  Damietta,  provided  it  with  ammunition  and  provifion,  and 
placed  in  it  a  numerous  garrifon.  Fakreddin,  general  of  his  army,  covered 
the  town  with  a  body  of  troops. 

The  french  fleet  at  length  appeared,  in  the  month  of  Sefer,  and  anchored 
oppofite  to  the  camp  of  Fakreddin.  On  the  morrow,  the  French 
difembarked  on  the  ground  where  the  egyptian  general  was  encamped,  and 
the  Chriftians,  on  their  landing,  marched  againft  him.  The  emirs,  Nedjm 
Eddin  and  Veriri,  being  killed  at  the  firft  fhock,  Fakreddin  retired  in 
diforder,  crofted  the  Nile  by  a  bridge,  and  retreated  as  far  as  Achmoum 
Tanah. 

The  garrifon,  and  inhabitants  of  Damietta,  witnefling  the  flight  of  the 
mufljulman  army,  were,  in  their  turn,  panic-ftruck.  They  abandoned  the 
town  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow  morning  the  French  gained 
poflèflion  of  it  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  found  therein  an  immenfe 
colledtion  of  arms,  warlike  engines,  and  provifion  of  all  forts. 

The  cowardly  flight  of  Fakreddin  was  the  caufe  of  the  iofs  of  this  place, 
which  might  have  made  a  long  refiftance.  Thirty-two  years  before,  it  had 
ftood  a  flege  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  although  it  was  then  neither 
fo  ftrongly  fortified  nor  fo  well  provifioned. 

The  fultan,  enraged  at  this  dflafter,  caufed  the  whole  garrifon  to  be 
hanged,  and  retreated  to  Manloura.  He  iflued  a  proclamation  throughout 
Egjpt,  for  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  to  haften  to  his  camp,  and  by  this 
means  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  compoled  of 
Egyptians  and  Arabs. 

Many  months  palfed  in  mutually  obferving,  and  in  attempts  to  furprife 
each  other  ;  and  there  were  daily  fkirmilhes  between  diffèrent  corps  of  the 
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two  armies.  The  diforder  of  the  fultan,  however,  was  fo  much  increafed 
that  the  phyficians  defpaired  of  a  cure.  He  expired  in  the  month  of  Chaban, 
in  the  year  647,  after  having  reigned  nine  years,  feven  months  and  twenty 
days. 

This  prince  would  have  eclipfed  all  his  predeceffors  by  his  great  qualities, 
had  they  not  been  tarnifhed  by  his  cruelties  and  an  infupportable  pride. 
Therefore,  notwithftanding  the  critical  ftate  Egypt  was  then  in,  Nedjm 
Eddin  was  but  little  regretted  by  his  fubje£ts  :  his  minifters,  courtiers  and 
domeftics  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  a  prince  before  whom  they  continually 
trembled  for  their  lives. 

The  fultana  Chegeret-Eddur  governed  the  realm  until  the  arrival  of 
Touran-Chah,  fon  to  Nedjm-Eddin,  who  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne  at 
the  beginning  of  the  648th  year  of  the  Hegira.  The  firft  moments  of  the 
reign  of  this  prince  were  a  happy  omen  for  the  Muffulmen  :  the  day  he 
took  the  command  of  the  army,  his  troops  gained  fome  advantage  over  the 
enemy. 

j 

The  French  had  been  encamped  fome  months  near  to  Manfoura,  where 
the  Egyptians  continually  harraffed  them.  All  thefe  fkirmifhes  added  to 
the  illnefs  which  afflidted  the  Chriftian  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provifion  had  confiderably  diminifhed  its  numbers.  The  mortality  even 
afFedted  their  horfes.  At  length  the  king,  feeing  the  melancholy  ftate  of 
his  army,  refolved  to  decamp  during  the  night,  and  return  to  Damietta. 
To  facilitate  his  retreat,  he  caufed  a  bridge  of  pine  trees  to  be  thrown 
over  the  Nile;  but  the  defign  of  the  French  could  not  be  fo  fecret  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  acquainted  with  it.  They  crofs  the  fame  bridge  which 
their  enemies  had  done,  overtake  them,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  attack  them. 

The  French,  furrounded  on  all  fides,  make  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  and 
retire  in  diforder  to  a  village  called  Minieh.  While  this  engagement  takes 
place  on  land,  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptians  attacks  that  of  the  French  on  the 
Nile  :  all  their  boats  are  taken,  and  thofe  on  board  made  prifoners.  The 
king,  followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  braved:  knights,  had  intrenched 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  Abiabdaellah,  lord  of  Minieh.  This  prince, 
noticing  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  and  feeing  refiftance  vain,  and  that  it 
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would  be  madnefs  rather  than  courage,  to  oppofe  a  whole  army  with  fo 
fmall  a  company,  fent  for  the  eunuch  Rechid  and  the  emir  Seiffeddin 
Elkanieri,  and  confented  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition  that  his  and 
his  companions  lives  were  fpared. 

The  Egyptians  kept  purfuing  the  French,  who  were  all  maflacred 
except  two  knights,  who  leaped  their  horfes  into  the  Nile,  and  found  in 
the  waters  of  that  river  the  death  they  wifhed  to  avoid  on  land.  The  tents 
and  baggage  became  a  prey  to  the  vidtors,  who  made  an  immenfe  booty. 

The  king  of  France  was  carried  on  board  a  boat  of  war  on  the  Nile, 
and  efcorted  by  an  infinite  number  of  other  egyptian  boats,  who  thus 
conduced  him  in  triumph  to  the  found  of  drums  and  cymbals.  The 
egyptian  army  was  on  the  weftern  bank,  and  kept  pace  in  its  march  as  the 
fleet  fell  down  the  river.  The  prifoners  followed  the  army,  their  hands 
bound  with  cords.  The  Arabs  were  on  the  eaftern  bank.  Joy  fparkled  in 
every  eye ,  and  each  felicitated  the  other  on  this  happy  event. 

Saad-Eddin  relates  in  his  hiftory,  that  if  the  king  of  France  had  pleafed 
lie  might  have  efcaped,  either  on  horfeback  or  by  a  boat  ;  but  this  prince 
never  abandoned  his  troops,  nor  ceafed  from  animating  them  to  the  combat. 
Twenty  thoufand  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  were  princes  and 
counts,  and  feven  thoufand  men  flain.  The  fame  hiftorian  fays,  that  he 
went  over  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  covered  with  dead  bodies  ;  but  what 
was  the  moft  extraordinary,  there  did  not  perifh  more  than  one  hundred 
Muflulmen. 

The  lultan  fent  to  the  princes  and  counts  who  had  been  made  prifoners 
fifty  drefles,  in  which  they  clothed  themielves.  The  king  alone  dildained 
to  fubmit  to  this  cuftom,  faying,  proudly,  that  he  was  fovereign  of  a 
kingdom  as  extenfive  as  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  unbecoming  him  to  wear 
the  drefles  of  another  king  *.  The  fultan  had  a  great  fealt  prepared,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  prelent,  but  the  king  was  equally  inflexible.  Fie  made 
no  difficulty  in  fhewing  that  he  perceived  nothing  in  all  thefe  attentions  of 
the  fultan  but  a  defire  to  expole  him  as  a  Ipedtacic  for  his  army.  This 


*  This  ufage  of  diftributing  robes  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  eaft.  St  Louis  was  the  more  in  the  right- 
mot  to  fubmit  to  this  ceremony,  as  it  is  never  pra (Tiled  but  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior. 
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prince  was  of  a  handfome  figure,  was  poffefTed  of  a  good  underftanding,  of 
firmnefs,  and  of  religion.  His  good  qualities  gained  him  the  veneration  of 
Chriftians,  who  had  an  extreme  confidence  in  him. 

Some  hiftorians  affure  us,  that  this  prince  was  confined  at  Manfoura,  in 
the  houfe  of  Lokman,  under  the  guard  of  an  eunuch,  who  had  orders  to 
treat  him  with  every  reipeél  due  to  a  king  ;  but  others  fay,  that  he  was 
conduced  to  Cairo,  and  confined  in  the  houle  of  Lokman,  which  laft 
account  feems  to  me  more  probable. 

Touran-Chah,  after  the  battle,  caufed  all  his  prifoners  to  be  maffacred,. 
referving  only  fuch  as,  by  their  profeftion  or  trade,  might  be  ufeful  to  him. 
He  informed  the  governor  of  Damafcus  of  the  victory  he  had  jult  gained, 
and  fent  him  the  cap  of  the  king  of  France,  which  had  fallen  from  the  head 
of  this  prince  in  the  heat  of  the  combat.  The  governor  put  the  cap  on  his 
head,  and,  in  anfwer,  fent  the  following  verfes  to  the  fultan  : 

4  God,  without  doubt,  deftines  the  conqueft  of  the  univerfe  to  you,  and 
you  will  march  from  vitftory  to  vi6tory.  Who  can  dilbelieve  it,  when  your 
flaves  already  clothe  themfclves  with  the  fpoils  which  you  take  from  kings?’ 

The  king  of  France  remained  a  prifoner  until  the  death  of  Touran 
Chah,  who  was  affafTmated  by  the  baharite  flaves.  Huffam-Eddin-ben-Ali 
was  nominated  to  treat  with  the  vanquifhed  prince.  The  conditions  were, 
that  he  fhould  furrender  Damietta,  and  pay  the  fum  of  live  hundred  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold  for  his  own  ranfom,  and  that  of  all  the  other  French.  The  king 
fet  out  for  Damietta,  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  egyptian  army  ;  but 
how  great  was  his  aftonifhment,  when  he  law  the  mulfulman  banners  waving 
over  the  ramparts  of  that  town  :  convinced  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  he 
loft  all  hope  of  his  liberty.  Huftam-Eddin  thought  the  fame,  and  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  this  event,  but  the  Turcoman,  Aibegh-Elfalihi,  who 
governed  Egypt  and  the  other  baharite  (laves,  would  not  confent  to  it. 
The  fear  of  lofing  the  five  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  was  the  caufe 
of  a  generofity  which  was  only  feigned,  and  which  they  palliated  under  the 
fpecious  pretext  of  not  infringing  the  fidelity  due  to  treaties. 

Huftam-Eddin,  during  his  conferences  with  the  king  of  France,  afked. 
him  of  what  numbers  his  army  was  compofed  when  he  landed  at  Damietta, 
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He  told  him,  that  he  had  nine  thoufand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  infantry,  including  workmen  and  fervants. 

Saad-Eddin,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  relates  what  concerns  the 
furrender  of  Damietta  in  another  manner.  He  fays  the  conditions  were, 
that  the  French  fhould  furrender  Damietta,  and  pay  the  fum  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  in  recompenfe  for  all  the  (lores  and 
ammunition  they  had  found  in  the  town,  when  it  was  taken;  and  that 
they  fhould  deliver  up  all  the  mahommedan  prifoners  they  had  made  during 
the  war.  They  fwore  to  obferve  thefe  articles,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
army  marched  to  take  poffeffion  of  Damietta.  The  egyptian  troops, 
incapable  of  dil'cipiine,  entered  the  town  as  if  it  had  been  a  place  taken  by 
dorm,  and  began  to  pillage  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  French  they  met, 
infomuch  that  their  officers  were  obliged  to  ule  force  to  put  an  end  to  the 
carnage,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  town.  The  ammunition  remaining 
was  eftimated  at  four  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  which  was  dedudled 
from  the  eight  hundred  thoufand  they  were  to  receive.  Tne  king  paid 
down  the  balance  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  had  liberty 
to  quit  Egypt.  He  embarked  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  When 
he  was  at  lea,  he  fent  a  Hoop  with  an  ambaffador  to  the  Mamelukes.  On 
his  coming  to  their  prefence,  he  told  them  by  order  of  the  king,  and  in  his 
name,  that  he  had  never  known  any  perfons  with  lefs  religion,  gratitude  or 
underftanding  than  themfelves  ;  that  they  had  manifefted  their  want  of 
religion  and  gratitude  when  they  mallacred  their  fultan,  wffiofe  perlon  was 
to  them  facred,  and  who  was  the  fon  of  their  founder*  and  benefadtor; 
that  in  regard  to  fenfe,  they  had  proved  the  want  of  it  in  releafing  for  a 
moderate  fum  a  prince  like  him,  who  was  mafter  of  the  fea,  and  who  would 
have  given  his  kingdom  to  have  recovered  his  liberty. 

This  prince,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  meditated  another 
expedition  to  Egypt.  The  Mamelukes  now  repented  having  buffered  him 
to  depart,  but  death  prevented  his  deligns. 


*  Nedjin-Eddin,  father  to  Touran  Chah,  had  inftituted  this  militia  of  baharite  flaves. 
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Th  e  king  of  France,  one  of  the  mod  powerful  monarchs  of  Chriftendom,. 
wintered  with  his  army,  the  647th  year  of  the  Hegira  *,  in  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  and  afterward  appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Damietta.  The  fultan 
Nedjm-Eddin  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  had  long  before  received  information 
of  the  defigns  of  the  French.  Fie  had  concluded  that  Damietta  would  be  the 
firft  point  of  attack,  and  confequently  had  caufed  it  to  be  ftrongly  fortified, 
and  well  provided  with  flores,  ammunition  and  provifion  of  all  forts. 

The  tribe  of  Beni-Kénané,  renowned  for  its  courage,  formed  the 
garrifon;  but  the  fultan,  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  difpofitions,  had  fent 
Fakreddin  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  the  defcent 
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of  the  French.  This  general,  however,  on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  far 
from  attempting  to  oppofe  their  landing,  eroded  from  the  weftern  to  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  whole  army  difembarked  the  9th  of  the 
moon  Sefer,  and  encamped  on  the  weftern  branch  of  the  above  river. 

The  arrival  of  the  French,  and  the  retreat  of  Fakreddin,  filled  the 
inhabitants  of  Damietta  with  fear  :  the  garrifon,  like  cowards,  abandoned 
the  town,  leaving  the  gates  wide  open.  Thus  this  important  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  with  all  its  flores  and  provifion  that  had  been 
there  collected. 

Nedjm-Eddin,  in  defpair  at  the  capture  of  Damietta,  came  in  perfon 
to  Manfoura  to  offer  combat  to  the  French,  notwithftanding  the  weak  ftate 
of  his  health  ;  for  he  was  difordered  with  a  fiftula  and  ulcers  on  his  lungs, 
and  had  for  fome  time  dragged  on  a  miferable  exiftence.  He  fhortly  after 
expired,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  nine  years,  eight 
months,  and  twenty  days. 

This  prince  was  enterprifing,  courageous,  and  more  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  government  than  with  his  pleafures.  He  would  be  informed  of 
every  thing  himfelf,  and  none  of  his  minifters  dared  to  act  without  his 
orders.  He  thought  it  beneath  the  majefty  of  a  fultan  to  converfe  with  his 
fubjedls:  of  courfe,  he  fpoke  little.  His  fervants  never  came  into  his  prefence 
without  trembling.  Every  affair  was  difeuffed  by  memorials,  to  which  he 
made  anfwers  himfelf. 

As  foon  as  he  was  dead,  the  fultana  Chegeret-Eddur  gave  information 
of  it  to  the  general  Fakreddin,  and  to  the  eunuch  Djemal- Eddin-Muhfun. 
They  determined  to  keep  the  death  of  Nedjm-Eddin  fecret,  left  this  fhould 
be  favourable  to  the  French,  and  all  orders  were  given  as  ufual  in  the 
fultan’s  name,  juft  as  if  he  had  been  alive.  They  difpatched  a  courier  to 
his  fon  Touran-Chah,  hy  whom  Fakreddin  exhorted  him  to  haften  as 
quickly  as  poffible  to  Egypt,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and  to  defend 
it  againft  the  enemies  who  were  attacking  it. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  precautions,  the  news  of  the  fultan’s  death 
tranfpired.  The  French  determined  to  take  advantage  of  lb  favourable  an 
event,  and  their  whole  army  quitted  the  plains  of  Damietta,  and  marched  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manfoura,  where  they  encamped.  There  was  a  fmart 
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aétion  between  the  two  armies  at  the  end  of  the  month  Ramadan,  when  a 
great  number  of  officers,  and  perfons  of  diftin6tion,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Muflulmen  perifhed.  The  French,  after  this  combat,  advanced  to 
Charmefah. 

On  Wednefday,  the  25th  of  the  moon  Zilhigé,  a  body  of  their  troops, 
at  day-break,  gave  alarm  to  Manfoura.  The  emir  Fakreddin  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  bath.  He  inftantly  mounted  his  horfe,  but  was  furrounded 
on  all  Tides,  and  pierced  with  wounds.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  baharite 
flaves,  all  would  have  been  loft;  but  they  rallied  the  runaways,  and  charged 
the  French  with  fuch  fury  that  they  forced  them  to  retreat  in  their  turn, 
and  abandon  the  town. 

Touran-Chah,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  began  his  journey, 
and  arrived  at  Damafcus  in  the  month  Ramadan.  Thence  he  fet  out  for 
Manfoura,  where  he  arrived  on  Thurfday,  the  21ft  of  the  moon  Zilkadé. 

Scarcely  a  day  palled  without  fome  aétion  between  the  two  armies  : 
they  fought  with  bitternefs  by  land  and  water.  The  fleet  of  the  Egyptians 
attacked  that  of  the  French  on  the  Nile,  and  captured  thirty- two  boats. 
This  lofs  weakened  them  fo  much  that  they  offered  to  furrender  Damietta, 
on  condition  that  Jerufalem,  and  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
were  given  them  in  exchange.  Thefe  propofitions  were  rejeéted;  and, 
fhortly  after,  their  army  fuffered  feverely  from  famine,  in  confequence  of 
their  intercourfe  with  Damietta  being  interrupted. 

At  length,  during  the  night  of  Wednefday,  the  third  day  of  the  moon 
Muharem,  in  the  year  648,  they  broke  up  their  ®amp,  and  began  their  march 
back  to  Damietta.  The  Egyptians  purfued,  and  came  up  with  them  about 
day-break,  when  they  made  a  dreadful  carnage  :  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand 
French  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  their  king,  and  all  the  lords  who  had 
accompanied  him,  were  made  prifoners,  and  conduced  to  Manfoura.  The 
king  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  confined  in  the  houfe  of  Fakreddin 
Lokman. 

Touran-Chah,  after  this  vidlory,  went  to  Farilkour,  where  he  had  built 
a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  baharite  (laves,  being  difcontented 
with  this  prince,  affaffinated  him  in  his  tent  :  Bibars,  afterward  king  of 
Egypt,  gave  him  the  firft  blow.  The  prince  fled  to  his  tower;  but  the 
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confpirators  having  fet  fire  to  it,  he  was  forced  to  precipitate  himfelf  into 
the  Nile,  when  they  finifhed  putting  an  end  to  his  life  by  piercing  him  with 
arrows. 

Chegeret-Eddur  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turcoman 
Azzeddin-Aibegh  became  general  of  the  army.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  princefs  that  the  king  of  France  treated  for  his  ranfom.  He  offered  to 
furrender  Damietta:  the  articles  were  agreed  on;  and  he  recovered  his 
liberty,  with  all  the  French  who  were  prifoners  in  Egypt.  Damietta  was 
reftored  to  the  Muffulmen  on  a  Friday,  the  third  day  of  the  moon  Sefer, 
and  on  the  morrow  thç  king  embarked  for  Acre. 
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The  fultan  Efïàlih-Nedjm-Eddin,  fon  to  Melik-Kamil,  fucceeded  his 
brother,  Adil-Aboubekr,  who  was  dethroned  the  637  th  year  of  the  Hegira 
and  was  the  laft  king  but  one  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Eioubites. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  king  of  France  came 
before  Damietta.  Never  did  any  conqueft  coft  lefs.  The  garrifon  and 
inhabitants,  panic-ftruck,  abandoned  the  town,  and  left  the  gates  wide  open. 
The  French,  aftonifhed  to  fee  no  perfon  fhow  himfelf  on  the  walls,  were 
afraid  to  approach,  left  there  might  be  an  ambufcade,  but  being  foon 

informed  of  the  defertion  of  its  inhabitants,  they  entered  the  town.  The 
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lofs  of  this  place  was  attributed  to  the  illnefs  of  the  fultan  ;  but  the  cowardice 
of  the  garrifon  was  the  foie  caufe,  and  it  remained  not  long  unpunifhed,  for 
the  fultan,  indignant  at  their  conduét,  ordered  fifty  of  the  principal  officers 
to  be  ftrangled. 

Having  made  this  example,  he  went  to  Manfoura,  in  fpite  of  the 
miferable  ftate  of  his  health,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  place  in  the 
befl  poffible  manner.  His  diforder  continued  to  increafe  until  the  1 4th  of  the 
moon  Ramadan,  in  the  year  647,  when  he  died.  The  arrival  of  the  French 
in  Egypt,  and  the  fear  left  they  fhould  take  advantage  of  the  fultan’ s  death 
to  pufh  forward  their  conquefts,  caufed  it  to  be  kept  fecret.  The  fultana 
Chcgeret-Eddur,  his  fpoufe,  communicated  intelligence  of  the  event  to  no 
one  but  the  emir  Fakreddin  and  the  eunuch  Djemal-Edden-Muhfun. 

A  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  inform  Touran-Chah  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  to  prefs  him  to  come  inftantly  to  Egypt.  The  public  orders; 
continued  to  be  ifTued  in  the  name  of  Nedjm-Eddin,  as  if  he  had  been; 
alive. 

The  French,  notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  heard  of  the  fultan’s 
death:  they  quitted  Damietta,  and  marched  to  Farilkour,  where  they 
encamped.  The  death  of  the  fultan  being  no  longer  any  myftery  to  thofe 
from  whom  it  was  fo  much  wilhed  to  keep  it  fecret,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  were  informed  of  the  event,  and  at  the  fame  time  told  of  the  enemy’s 
approach.  The  letter  was  read  from  the  pulpit  in  the  great  mofque,  when 
the  confirmation  was  general,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  fighs  and  groans. 
It  feemed  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  no  one 
doubted  but  that  Egypt,  deprived  of  its  king,  would  be  a  conqueft  to  the 
Chriftians.  Troops  were  raifed  in  Cairo,  and  lent  for  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt  to  the  general  rendezvous  without  the  walls  of  the  town 

The  French  left  their  pofttion  at  Farifkour,  and  marched  toCharmefah 
©n  the  fide  of  Barmoun,  where  they  encamped.  They  then  laid  fiege  to  the 
town  of  Mamoura  :  battering  rams  and  other  engines  of  war  were  pointed 
againft  ts  walls,  and  at  day-break  the  befiegers  entered  the  place  by  iurprife.. 
The  emir  Fakreddin  was  then  at  the  bath  :  he  inftantly  quits  it,  mounts  his- 
horfe,  and  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  repulfe  the  enemy. 
The  combat  was  long  and  obftinate.  The  French  were  already  mafters  of 
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the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  their  king  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  the  fultan  :  had  it  not  been  for  the  baharite  Haves,  he  would  have 
gained  it  ;  but  thefe  courageous  Mamelukes,  who  had  before  given  proofs 
of  their  valour  under  Nedjm-Eddin,  charged  the  French  with  fuch 
impetuofity  that  they  threw  their  army  into  diforder,  and  then  put  them  to 
flight.  Fifteen  hundred  horfemen  of  the  enemy  perilhed  on  this  occafion  i 
not  one  would  have  efcaped  ;  but,  as  the  battle  took  place  in  narrow  and 
crooked  ftreets,  this  circumftance  favoured  their  retreat. 

During  the  combat,  Touran-Chah  arrives,  captures  fifty-two  of  the 
enemy’s  boats,  and  a  thoufand  French  are  killed  or  made  prifoners.  Their 
army  is  foon  diftreflèd  for  provision.  The  Muffulmen  take  advantage  of 
their  weaknefs,  liirround  them  on  all  fides,  and  make  a  general  charge. 
The  Chriftians  offer  no  refiftance  :  they  abandon  their  tents  and  baggage, 
and  take  to  flight.  Thirty  thoufand  were  put  to  the  fword,  not  including 
thole  who  precipitated  themfelves  into  the  Nile  and  were  drowned.  Their 
king  took  refuge  at  Minieh,  a  village  near  Damietta,  and  furrendered  on 
condition  of  his  life  being  fpared.  Touran-Chah  confented  to  it;  and  this 
unfortunate  prince  was  loaded  with  chains*  and  conduced  to  Manfoura, 
with  his  brother  and  many  of  his  nobles.  All  thefe  illuftrious  prifoners 
'  were  confined  in  the  houfe  of  Fakreddin-Lokman,  under  the  guard  of  the 
eunuch  Sahib, 

The  king  of  France  had,  when  retreating,  let  fall  his  cap,  which  was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  :  it  was  of  fcarlet  velvet,  lined  with  the  fur  of 
petit-gris.  The  town  of  Damietta  was  reftored,  after  having  remained 
eleven  months  and  feven  days  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  By  means  of 
the  reftoration  of  this  place,  the  king,  the  queen,  his  brother  and  his  nobles 
regained  their  liberty. 

Scarcely  was  this  prince  returned  to  his  own  country,  when  he  raifed 
another  army,  croffed  over  into  Africa,  and  laid  fiege  to  Tunis.  His  death, 
however,  delivered  the  Tunifians  from  the  danger  they  were  in.  One 
Ifmael-Erraian,  an  inhabitant  of  that  town,  made  during  the  fiege  the 
verfes  which  have  before  been  related.  It  feemed  as  if  this  poet  had  forefeen 
the  king’s  death. 
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The  fultan  Nedjm-Edd.in  had  built,  on  an  ifiand  formed  by  the  Nile,  a 
fortrefs,  the  guard  of  which  important  place  he  had  intrufted  to  turkifh 
flaves,  who  were  furnamed  Baharites,  or  Marines,  becaufe  this  place  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  chief  of  thefe  flaves  was  named  Khatai. 

Touran-Chah  was  maflacred  in  the  month  Muharrem,  of  the  year  64 7. 
The  menaces  he  ufed  to  the  fultana,  on  demanding  the  treafures  of  his 
father,  were  the  caufe  of  his  death.  The  fultana,  alarmed  and  fearing  for  her 
life,  refolved  to  be  beforehand,  and  exafperated  the  baharite  flaves  againft 
him.  The  dark,  gloomy  and  fufpicious  charadter  of  the  fultan  had  alienated 
the  affedlions  of  all  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom.  The  baharite  flaves,  in 
ferving  the  refentment  of  the  queen,  revenged  their  own  injuries  ;  for 
Touran-Chah  had  fcarcely  afcended  the  throne,  when  he  difmiflèd  them 
from  all  the  offices  they  held,  and  feemed  to  hold  them  in  contempt.  They 
were  not  ignorant  that  when  he  was  intoxicated  he  had  candles  lighted,  and 
with  his  naked  fabre  cut  off  their  tops,  faying,  ‘  It  is  thus  I  intend  treating 
the  baharite  flaves.’ 

They  one  day  entered  his  tent  with  their  fabres  drawn,  and,  the  prince 
taking  flight,  they  purfued,  giving  him  feveral  blows  ;  but  he  efcaped,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  wooden  tower  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  and  barricaded  the 
door.  The  confpirators  fet  fire  to  it,  in  fpite  of  the  promifes  he  made  them 
to  quit  his  throne,  and  retire  to  Keifa.  The  flames  confume  the  tower  fo 
fall  that  the  fultan  leaps  into  the  Nile,  when  thefe  barbarians  finifh  their 
murder  !  fo  that  iron,  fire  and  water  were  alternately  made  ufe  of  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  His  body  remained  for  three  days  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  :  at  lafh,  it  received  fepulture. 

After  the  murder  of  Touran-Chah,  the  fultana  was  proclaimed  queen 
of  Egypt  :  the  emir  Azzeddin-Aibegh,  of  the  turcoman  nation,  was 
declared  generaliflimo  of  the  army  and  firft  minifter.  This  princefs,  after 
reigning  three  months,  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne  ;  and  the  emir 
Aibegh  from  firft  minifter  became  king,  and  began  the  dynafty  of  the 
baharite  flaves.  When  he  had  reigned  feven  years,  the  fultana,  who  had 
married  him,  and  laid  down  the  crown  to  put  it  on  his  head,  caufed  him 
to  be  aflaflinated.  Aibegh  had  for  fome  time  quarrelled  with  her  :  he  was 
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tired  of  having  only  the  name  of  king,  and  of  obeying  all  the  caprices  of 
a  jealous  and  imperious  woman.  She  inceflantly  and  reproachfully 
reminded  him  that  ihe  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  given  up  to 
him  all  the  treafures  of  the  fultan  Nedjm-Eddin.  She  had  carried  her 
jealoufy  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  repudiate  one  of  his  wives,  the  mother  of 
his  fon  Noureddin. 

Aibegh,  when  he  feparated  from  the  fultana,  had  quitted  the  cattle,  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  kings,  and  had  taken  a  palace  in  another  quarter  of 
Cairo,  and  fhortly  after  had  betrothed  himfelf  to  the  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Moufol.  The  fultana,  on  hearing  this,  became  furious,  and  vowed 
revenge  againtt:  him  :  fhe,  however,  dilfembled  her  real  feelings,  and  fent 
to  him  a  man  of  confidence,  under  pretext  of  wifhing  for  a  reconciliation. 
Aibegh  fell  into  the  fnare,  and  returned  to  the  cattle. 

At  the  end  of  fome  days,  the  fultana  chofe  the  moment  when  this  prince 
was  in  the  bath,  and  entered  it  followed  by  five  murderers:  fome  feized  him  by 
the  throat,  others  by  thole  parts  which  modefty  does  not  allow  to  be  named. 
He  endeavoured  to  move  the  fultana,  and,  whether  file  were  really  afFedted, 
or  only  feigned  compaflion  for  him,  fhe  bade  the  affaflins  fpare  him  ;  but 
they  finifhed  their  bufinefs,  telling  the  fultana,  that  if  they  gave  Aibegh  his 
life,  he  would  revenge  himfelf  on  her,  and  on  them. 

Noureddin,  fon  of  this  prince  by  another  of  his  wives,  conceived  the  mod 
violent  hatred  againtt  the  fultana,  and  refolved  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father.  By  dint  of  gold  he  corrupted  the  private  {laves  of  this  princefs,  who 
beat  her  brains  out  with  their  galoches  *.  Her  body  was  thrown  naked  into 
a  ditch,  and  remained  in  this  ftate  fome  days,  when  it  was  buried  in  a  tomb 
which  fhe  had  caufed  to  be  built  for  herlelf  during  her  lifetime. 

The  fultan  Noureddin  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Aibegh,  and 
was  the  fécond  fultan  of  the  baharite  dynafty.  After  a  reign  of  two  years 
and  eight  months,  he  was  affattinated. 

Elmelik-Eldaer,  otherwife  called  Bibars-Elbondukdari,  was  the  third 
prince  of  this  dynafty.  He  reigned  with  glory  feventeen  years  two  months 


*  Galoches  are  a  fort  of  pattens  which  the  flaves  wear  when  within  doors. 
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and  a  half,  and  died  at  Damafcus.  It  is  the  fame  Bibars  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  Mamelukes,  prevented  the  king  of  France  from  gaining  Manfoura. 

The  fultan  Echref-Hagi  was  the  laft  of  the  baharite  (laves  who  fat  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  afcended  it  when  fix  years  old,  under  the  tutelage 
of  one  Berkoukiel  Boga,  who  expelled  his  ward,  and  feized  the  kingdom  in 
the  784th  year  of  the  Hegira.  He  was  driven  from  it,  in  his  turn,  and  the 
fultan  Echref-Hagi  remounted  it  ;  but,  (hortly  after,  difgufted  with  royalty, 
he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  when  Berkouk  fucceeded  him.  This 
Berkouk  began  the  dynafty  of  the  circadian  (laves,  which  reigned  in  Egypt 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  under  twenty-two  different  kings.  The 
lad  of  this  dynafty  was  Toumanbey,  whom  the  fultan  Selim,  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  after  he  had  conquered  all  Egypt,  caufed  to  be  hanged  on  one 
of  the  gates  of  Cairo, 


AN 


EXTRACT 


FROM  A 

TURKISH  MANUSCRIPT 


ENTITLED, 

e  Tevarichi  masr,’  that  is  to  say,  6  Annals  of  Egypt,'  composed  by  Salih, 

Son  to  Gelaleddin. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  640th  year  of  the  Hegira  *  the  French  prefented 
themfelves  before  Damietta,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  without 
ftriking  a  blow  :  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  had,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
fled  from  the  town. 

Salih-Nejm-Eddin  then  reigned  in  Egypt.  On  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Damietta,  he  advanced  to  Manfoura,  and  there  aflembled  his  army.  This 
prince  had,  for  fome  time,  been  in  a  languifhing  ftate  of  health,  and  expired 
in  the  midft  of  his  warlike  preparations.  The  fultana  Chegeret-Eddur,  his 
favourite  flave,  kept  the  fultan’s  death  fecret,  imparting  the  news  of  it  only 
to  fome  grandees  of  the  court.  She  fent  a  mefTenger  to  Touran-Chah,  to 
inform  him  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  inftantly  fet  off  from  Huns-keifa  ; 
and  the  young  prince  arrived  in  forty-five  days  in  Egypt.  To  be  proclaimed 


*  A.  D.  1242.  It  is  certain  that  this  hiftorian  has  committed  an  error  in  chronology  ;  for  every 
other  author  fixes  on  the  647th  year  of  the  Hegira  for  the  expedition  of  St  Louis  to  Egypt. 
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fultan,  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  give  battle,  and  to  gain  it, 
were,  for  the  new  fultan,  but  the  affair  of  one  day.  Thirty  thoufand  French 
loft  their  lives. 

The  cadi  Gazal-Uddin  was  prefent  at  the  battle.  This  holy  perfon 
perceiving  victory  incline  to  the  enemy,  from  the  wind  blowing  in  the  faces 
of  the  Muflulmen,  and  bringing  with  it  fuch  a  duff  as  prevented  their 
fighting,  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  wind,  and  cried  to  it  with  a  loud  voice, 
4  O  wind,  diredl  thy  biaft  againft  our  enemies!’  The  wind  obeyed  his  voice, 
and  this  event  contributed  greatly  to  the  vibtory.  The  king  of  France  was 
made  prifoner.  During  the  combat  on  land,  a  violent  ftorm  arofe  on  the 
Nile  :  the  boats  of  the  French  were  driven  againft  each  other  and  broken, 
and  all  the  troops  on  board  drowned. 

Touran-Chah  did  not  long  enjoy  his  victory.  The  baharite  flaves 
murdered  him,  and  thus  ended  in  Egypt  the  dynafty  of  the  Eioubites.  The 
Syrians  and  Egyptians  had  equal  claims  on  the  throne,  and  much  blood 
was  llied  on  both  fides:  at  laft,  by  common  affent,  the  fultana  Chegeret 
Eddurwas  declared  fovereign  of  Egypt.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  indignant 
at  the  choice  of  the  Egyptians,  wrote  to  tell  them  it  was  a  weaknefs  on  their 
part  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  a  woman  ;  and  that,  if  there  were 
none  among  themfelves  worthy  of  the  throne,  they  ought  to  have  made  it 
known  to  him,  and  he  would  have  provided  properly  to  fill  it. 

Although  the  French  had  been  defeated,  Damietta  ftili  remained  in  their 
hands.  The  queen  Chegerct-Eddur  affembled  her  council,  when  it  was 
refolved,  to  offer  the  king  and  all  the  french  prifoners  their  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  agreed  to  pay  for  the  ranfom  eight  hundred  thouland 
pieces  of  gold,  and  reftore  the  town  of  Damietta.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  thefe  terms,  and  the  king  let  at  liberty.  This  prince,  on  his  return  to 
France,  had  formed  a  project  for  another  invafion  of  Egypt;  but  death  put 
a  ft  op  to  his  defigns,  and  delivered  the  Egyptians  from  all  uneafinefs  on 
this  head. 


EXPLANATIONS 


RELATIVE  TO 


SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF  THE  • 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN, 

PRINCE  OF  THE  ASSASSINS . 

BY  M.  DE  L’EVESQUE  DE  LA  RAVALIERE. 

In  the  1 6th  Volume  of  the  Mémoires  de  V Academie  des  Inscriptions. 


W  hoever  has  read  the  hiftory  of  the  croifades  is  acquainted  with  the 
fovereign  of  a  fmall  diftri6b  of  Phoenicia,  who  from  the  fummit  of  his 
mountains  feemed  to  exercife  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  other 
fovereigns  of  the  earth  :  a  prince  the  more  formidable,  becaufe  the  fanaticifm 
of  his  fubjeéls  conftituted  the  foundation  of  his  power.  The  eaftern  writers 
call  him  ‘  Scheikh,’  or  ‘  Scheikh-al-gebal  the  latin  hiftorians,  ‘  Senex,’  or 
‘  Senex  de  Montanis*  the  french  authors,  ‘  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,’ 


*  William  of  Tyre,  Jacques  de  Vitri,  and  Rigord,  call  him  ‘  Vetus,  feu  Senex  Guillaume  dç 
Hangis  fometimes  *  Vetulus,’  at  others  ‘  Vetulus  de  Montanis.’ 
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or  fimpiy  4  le  vieux.’  It  was  the  title  of  his  dignity,  not  the  exprefiion  of 
his  age  :  the  name  of  ‘  feigneur’  has  the  fame  derivation  *. 

William  of  Tyre,  in  the  3111  chapter  of  his  20th  book,  defcribes  the 
principality  of  this  old  man  of  the  mountain  as  confiding  of  ten  caftles 
built  on  inaccefiible  rocks,  and  fome  hamlets  fcattered  through  the 
valleys  which  feparated  the  mountains.  He  reckons  60,000  fubjects -f, 
called  4  Ifmaeliens’  by  theeaftern  nations, 4  Arfacides’  by  Guillaume  le  Breton, 
Rigord  and  Nangis,  4  Aftiflins’  by  the  archbiihop  of  Tyre,  4  Aflaftins’  by 
Jacques  de  Vitri. 

This  laft  name  is  the  true  one  :  it  comes  from  the  arabic  word  4  hafla,* 
to  kill.  It  has  palled  into  our  language,  to  fignify  what  in  faét  each  of  the 
fubjedls  of  this  monarch  was.  Educated  in  the  abominable  prejudice,  that 
they  fhould  enjoy  eternal  happinefs  if  they  loll  their  lives  in  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  fovereign,  juft  or  unjuft,  aftaflination  was  to  them  a  duty 
of  religion  ^ . 

All  authors  agree  in  attributing  to  them  this  impious  dogma  ;  but  the 
particular  fadts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  proofs  of  the  barbarifm 
of  the  prince,  and  the  monftrous  lubjedhon  of  his  people,  are  not  equally 
certain. 

If  we  believe  our  old  chroniclers,  Conrad  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was 
killed  by  order  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.  Philippe  Augulte  was, 
fhortly  after,  menaced  with  a  fimilar  fate.  The  old  man  lent  his  airallins 
to  France  to  poinard  St  Louis.  However,  M.  L’Evefque  de  la  Ravaliere 
challenges  the  three  laft  charges  as  falfe.  His  defence  now  follows,  preceded 
by  an  expofition  of  the  faéfs. 

Firft  fadt. — Philippe  Augufte  and  Richard  I.  king  of  England  having 
taken  the  crois,  fet  out  in  1 1 9 1  for  the  holy  land.  When  they  had  reconquered 
the  town  of  Acre  from  the  Saracens,  they  thought  of  terminating  the  quarrel 


*  From  ‘  fenior,’  old,  which  in  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages  fignified  ‘  feignior,’  lord, 
f  Jacques  de  Vitri  reduces  the  number  to  40,000. 

J  1  lhali  not  here  enter  into  any  details  refpe&ing  the  country  of  the  Aflaffins,  the  grounds  of 
their  hiftory,  nor  their  dogmas.  M.  Falconet  has  exhaufted  thefe  fubje&s  in  the  two  following 
differ  tations. 
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between  Guy  de  Lufignan  and  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  refpedfing 
the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem.  Philippe  favoured  Conrad,  and  Richard  took 
the  part  of  Guy  de  Lufignan.  To  prevent  the  confequences  that  might 
eniue  from  fuch  a  contelf,  between  two  princes  mutually  jealous,  and 
difpofed  to  hate  each  other  ;  the  impetuous  charadter  of  the  one,  wilhing 
to  carry  every  thing,  and  the  more  moderate  character  of  the  other,  being 
proud,  and  unwilling  to  yield  any  thing;  a  mode  of  conciliation  was 
propofed  that  feemed  to  fatisfy  both.  This  was,  that  Guy  de  Lufignan 
fhould  reign  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  during  his  life,  and  that  on  his 
deceale  that  crown  fhould  devolve  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  his 
children,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others.  After  this  accommodation  Philippe 
went  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  his  own  kingdom.  He  was  fcarcely  arrived 
in  France,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  marquis,  who, 
it  was  faid,  had  been  killed  in  open  day  by  the  AfiTaffins  *.  Richard  had 
remained  in  Paleftine  :  it  was  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  marquis  : 
the  fufpicion  of  the  murder  fell  on  Richard,  and  it  was  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  when  the  meafures  he  took,  immediately 
on  the  death  of  Conrad,  were  noticed,  fhewing  clearly  how  much  he 
was  interelied  in  the  making  away  with  him.  Thefe  fufpicions  were 
fpread  abroad;  and  Richard,  on  his  return  home,  palling  through  the 
territory  of  Leopold  duke  of  Auftria,  a  relation  to  Conrad,  was  arrelted, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  who  detained  him  a 
prifoner.  It  is  pretended  that,  on  this  occafion,  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  affected  by  the  misfortune  of  Richard,  wrote  to  duKe  Leopold, 
to  accule  himlelf  of  this  murder,  which  had  been  unjuftly  imputed  to  the 
king  of  England. 

M.  de  la  Ravaliere  thus  tranllates  this  letter  from  the  latin  text,  which 
Nicholas  de  Tréveth  has  prelerved  •f,  and  which  Rymer  has  publilhed  in 
the  Fcederaij:. 


*  Alberic  des  Trois  Fontaines,  in  the  year  1191,  fays,  ‘  Ab  o£to  haflacinis.’  Father  Daniel 
fays,  ‘  Par  deux  affaffiniens.’  He  fpeaks  after  Guillaume  de  Nangis  and  Tréveth,  who  fay, 
'  A  duobus  aflalhnis.’ 

t  Spied,  d’ Archer,  t.  3.  edit,  in  fol.  p.  175.  col.  1. 

X  Fcedera,  Hague  edition  1745.  t.  1.  p.  23.  col.  1.  _ 
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c  The  old  man  of  the  mountain  to  Leopold  duke  of  Auftria. 

‘  Since  feveral  kings  and  princes  beyond  fea  accufe  the  lord  Richard, 
king  of  England,  of  the  death  of  the  marquis,  I  fwear  by  the  God  who 
reigns  from  ail  eternity,  and  by  the  religion  we  follow,  that  he  was  no  way 
accellary  to  his  death.  I  will  explain  the  true  caufe  of  it.  One  of  our 
brethren,  returning  from  Satalia,  was  driven  by  a  temped  near  to  the  town 
of  Tyre  :  the  marquis  had  him  killed,  and  took  his  money.  We  fent  to 
claim  his  money,  and  to  demand  reftitution  for  his  murder.  He  threw  the 
blame  on  Renaud  de  Chaftillon,  lord  of  Sidon  :  but  our  friends,  from  the 
exact  inquiries  they  made,  difcovered  that  it  was  by  his  order  the  man  was 
put  to  death,  and  robbed  of  his  effedts. 

‘  We  fent  to  him  again  our  deputy  Eudrife.  The  marquis  threatened 
to  have  him  caft  into  the  fea  ;  but  our  friends  faved  him,  by  forcing  him 
inftantly  to  quit  the  town.  On  his  return,  he  certified  to  us  the  truth  of 
thefe  fadts.  From  that  moment  we  formed  the  refolution  to  have  the 
marquis  (lain  ;  and  in  confequence  we  fent  to  Tyre  two  brothers,  who 
afïàfïinated  him  in  prefence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Such  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  and  we  again  repeat,  that  king  Richard  was  no  way 
concerned  in  it.  Should  any  wrong  be  done  him  refpecting  this  death,  it 
will  be  unjuftly  done,  and  without  caufe.  Know  for  a  truth,  that  we  never 
have  any  one  put  to  death  for  his  money,  nor  for  any  reward,  but  folely  in 
revenge  for  any  injury  done  to  us. 

‘  Know  alfo,  that  thefe  prefents  have  been  drawn  up  by  us,  the  middle 
of  September,  in  our  caftle  of  Mefliat,  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifth  year 
from  Alexander  *.* 

It  is  on  this  letter  that  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  fays  is  founded  the  tradition 
which  attributes  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain  ;  but  it  bears,  he  adds,  fuch  vifible  marks  of  being 
fuppofititious  that  the  blinded  critics  ought  not  to  have  been  deceived  by  it. 
In  the  firft  place,  there  is  great  want  of  probability.  Is  it  probable  that  the 
prince  of  the  Aflaffins  would  have  avowed  himfelf  thus  publicly  the  author 
of  the  affaflmation  of  Conrad,  in  a  country  where  Conrad  had  left  powerful 


*  ‘  Et  fciatis  quod  litteras  fecit  iftas  in  domo  noftra  ad  caftellum  noftrym  Meffiat  in  dimidio 
Septembris,  anno  ab  Alexandra  milleffimo  quingenteffimo  quinto.’ 
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friends,  interefted  to  avenge  it?  and  that  he  would  have  made  this  declaration 
to  the  man  in  the  world  who  mod  regretted  the  lofs  of  the  marquis,  his 
relation — to  duke  Leopold  of  Auftria  ?  To  fay,  that  the  old  man  was 
unwilling  by  his  filence  to  leave  the  king  of  England  expofed  to  an  unjuft 
fufpicion,  would  be  prefuming  too  much  on  the  delicacy  of  confcience  of 
a  phœnician  tyrant.  Secondly,  a  manifeft  falfehood.  The  letter  is  dated 
in  the  month  of  September — a  month  unknown  to  the  eaftern  nations.  It 
is  written  in  Latin,  (for  the  hiftorian  who  gives  it  us  does  not  fay  that  it  was 
a  tranflation.)  Now  the  latin  tongue  was  not  that  of  the  old  man  :  he  fpoke 
Arabic. 

Should  thefe  obfervations  tend  to  difculpate  the  old  man  of  the  mountain, 
as  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  thinks  they  do,  who  then  remains  charged  with  the 
death  of  the  marquis?  According  to  Jacques  de  Vitri,  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  was  affaffmated  by  fome  converted  Saracens,  whom  he  had 
maintained  for  a  time  in  his  houfe.  Guillaume  de  Nangis  writes,  that  he 
was  poinarded  by  two  affaftins,  whom  he  calls  ‘  Herfacides.’  Thefe  two 
paffages  do  not  clear  up  the  point  ;  but  Albericus  adds  fomething  more. 
In  naming  the  Affaffms  as  the  authors  of  the  murder,  he  does  not  diflèmble 
that  the  king  of  England  was  concerned  it,  and  leaves  us  only  in  fufpenfe 
whether  Richard  expreftly  ordered  it,  or  only  permitted  it.  ‘  Rex  Anglorum 

Richardus . marquifum  Conrardum  ab  o6to  Haffacinis  interfici  vel 

permifit,  vel  perfuafit.* 

May  we  affert,  that  the  vices  which  tarniihed  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
Richard  afford  us  but  too  much  reafon  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Albericus  1 
Richard  was  fufpedfed  from  the  moment  of  the  murder,  and  prior  to  the 
letter  from  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  being  made  public.  He  alone 
feems  to  have  had  any  intereft  in  caufing  fuch  a  letter  to  be  fabricated,  in 
order  to  turn  afide  all  fufpicion  from  himfelf 

We  have  before  faid  that  Rymer  has  printed  this  letter  :  we  add,  that 
he  has  rendered  it  hill  more  fufpicious,  by  new  marks  of  forgery  which  he 


*  Father  Daniel  does  not  notice  this  letter,  but  does  not  the  lets  pohtively  fay,  that  it  was  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain  who  had  himfelf  given,  and  caufed  to  be  executed,  the  order  to  put  to  death  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat. — ffijl.  of  Phil.  Aug.  anno  1192. 
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has  inferted.  In  the  text  of  Tréveth,  the  letter  is  dated  in  the  year  1505 
from  Alexander,  and  this  date  is  true.  The  year  1505  of  the  æra  of  the 
Seleucidæ,  otherwife  the  æra  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  called  by  fome 
the  æra  of  Alexander  *,  although  pofterior,  by  twelve  years,  to  the  death 
of  that  prince,  anfwers  to  the  year  1193  of  our  æra,  during  which  Richard 
was  detained  prifoner  in  Germany. 

In  Rymer  this  letter  is  dated  the  fifth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander. 
4  Anno  ab  Alexandro  papa  quinto.’  Was  Rymer  ignorant  that  it  was  not 
cuftomary  for  the  Afifaflins  to  date  their  adts  according  to  the  fucceffion  of 
popes  ?  and  that  the  pope  who  reigned  at  the  time  this  letter  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  was  not  Alexander,  but  Celeftinus. 

Second  fadl. — Rigord,  the  hiftorian  of  Philippe  Augufte,  relates,  that  in 
1192,  when  the  king  was  at  Pontoife,  he  received  letters  from  Paleftine, 
which  brought  him  advice,  that  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
folicitation  of  the  king  of  England,  had  fent  to  France  two  of  his  fubjedls, 
whom  he  names  Arfacides,  to  afiTafiinate  him  :  that,  upon  this  intelligence, 
Philippe  inftituted  a  company  of  guards,  armed  with  brazen  maces,  who 
were  to  watch  day  and  night,  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  :  that,  fhortly 
afterward,  he  fent  to  know  from  the  old  man  himfelf,  if  what  had  been 
imputed  to  him  was  true,  and  that  the  old  man,  in  his  anfvver,  had  pofitively 
denied  it. 

M.  de  la  Ravaliere  infills  that  this  recital,  which  has  been  copied  by  all 
pofterior  authors,  is  neither  probable  in  the  principal  fadl,  nor  in  its 
concomitant  circumftances.  As  to  the  fadl,  it  is  improbable;  becaufe  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  to  whom  the  death  of 
Philippe  Augufte  could  not  have  been  of  the  fmalleft  advantage,  would 
have  voluntarily  expofed  himfelf  to  the  vengeance  which  the  french  army, 
that  had  remained  in  Syria,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
would  have  inflicted  on  him  for  fuch  a  crime. 

As  to  the  circumftances  attending  it  :  It  is  incredible  that  Philippe 
Augufte,  to  difcover  the  truth  of  this  crime,  would  have  addrefled  himfelf 


*  The  æra  of  the  Seleucidæ  commenced  the  312th  year  before  our  Lord.  To  312  add  1193; 
the  amount  will  be  1505, 
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to  the  very  perfon  accufed  of  it.  Secondly,  Becaufe  Philippe  had  in  his 
army  in  Syria  a  thoufand  perfons  capable  of  privately  making  every  inquiry 
he  wanted,  and  therefore  would  not,  for  this  purpofe,  have  fent  extraordinary 
ambaffadors.  To  fend  expreffly  fuch  perfons  from  the  further  parts  of 
France  to  Paleftine  was  advertifmg  the  culprit  and  his  accomplices  to  be 
upon  their  guard. 

The  moft  eflential  part  of  this  paftage  from  Rigord  is,  that  on  account 
of  the  advice  Philippe  Augufte  received  at  Pontoife  from  Paleftine,  this 
prince  inftituted  a  company  of  fergeants  at  arms,  4  fervientes  armorum,’ 
or,  4  fergens  à  maffe,’  to  watch  over  his  fafety;  and  that  this  was  the  epocha 
of  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  guard  of  our  kings  *. 

M.  de  la  Ravaliere  does  not  pufh  this  matter  further.  It  will,  without 
doubt,  be  entering  into  his  views,  to  concur  with  him  in  the  juftification  of 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  whofe  defence  he  has  fo  generoufly  undertaken. 
Guillaume  Guiart,  a  poetical  hiftorian,  who  compofed,  in  1306,  4  Le 
Roumans,  appellé  la  Branche  des  Royauls  Lingnages  f  ,'  direétly  charges 
the  king  of  England  with  the  a6t  which  Rigord  attributes  to  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain.  If  he  is  to  be  believed,  Richard  had  a  certain  number  of 
youths  educated  in  the  principles  and  belief  of  the  Affaffins  ;  that  is  to  fays 
in  the  opinion  that  they  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  expofe  their  lives  in 
attacking  the  enemies  of  their  fovereign,  whenever  he  fhould  command 
them,  and  that  if  they  perifhed  in  executing  his  orders,  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  would  be  the  reward  of  their  blood. 

J  4  Que  le  roi  Richart  d’Angleterre 
Faifoit  enfans  endoétriner. 

Pour  lui  occire  et  afiner  §  ; 

*  See  Father  Daniel,  Mil.  Franc,  t.  11.  p.  93.  and  the  hiftorians  of  the  city  of  Paris,  article 
Sainte  Catherine,  (la  Culture.) 

f  This  is  the  title  of  the  work,  No.  10,298.  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Guillaume 
Guiart  wrote  in  verfe  the  hiflory  of  France  from  Philippe  Augufte  to  the  year  1306,  the  time  he 
lived.  M.  du  Cange  has  printed,  in  his  edition  of  Joinville,  thofe  parts  that  concern  the  reign  of 
St  Louis  ;  but  the  above  MS.  a  fmall  4to  on  vellum,  contains  the  whole  work.  It  is  from  fuch  parts 
that  have  not  been  printed  we  have  copied  what  is  introduced  into  the  text. 

$  Page  39.  col.  1(.  of  the  MS.  §  Put  to  death; 

VOL.  II.  O  O 


Qui  ja  ierent  tous  embarnis  * 

Et  de  telle  aprifon  -J* * §  garnis, 

Que  chacun  d’eux  homme  occeift. 

Tel  con  fon  meftre  li  deift  ; 

Et  puis  qu’il  l’euft  mort  rué, 

Ne  li  chaufift  ^  d’eftre  tué  : 

Car  il  devoit  tantôt  s’§eftre 
Selon  la  promeflè  du  meftre  ||.’ 

The  objeél  of  Richard,  in  the  inftitution  of  this  fchool  for  murder  was 
to  train  up  fanatics  who  might  one  day  aftaflinate  Philippe  Augufte. 

6  Par  ceux  avoit  Richart  béance  % 

De  mettre  à  mort  le  roi  de  France  : 

Dont  il  fut  forment  **  esjoï.’ 

But  Philippe,  informed  of  this  defign,  took  proper  precautions  againft 
a  furprife,  by  eftablilhing  a  guard  of  fergeants  at  mace,  who  watched  day 
and  night  over  his  perfon  ;  and  this  inftitution  was  in  force  during  the  time 
Guiart  lived  : 


*  Full, — the  verb  ‘  embarnir’  or  ‘  enbarnir,’  in  the  romances  of  Merlin,  Lancelot  and  others, 
fignifies  ‘  to  increafe.’  The  root  may  perhaps  be  ‘  ber,’  ‘  baron,’  to  become  a  ftrong  man,  like  a 
baron. 

f  Inftrudtion,  lefîbn,  from  the  verb  ‘  apprendre/ 

X  Care  for. 

§  Sains  (lamShis.) 

j]  In  comparing  this  paffage  of  Guiart  with  one  in  the  39di  chapter  of  the  3d  book  of  the 
chronicle  of  Pepin,  published,  for  the  firft  time,  by  Muratori,  (Script.  Rer.  Italic,  tom.  9.)  we  may 
judge  that  Richard,  if,  however,  we  dare  credit  the  poet,  hpd  taken  the  model  of  his  fchool  from  the 
practice  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.  Pepin  was  a  d^minican  monk  of  Boulogne,  and  wrote  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  chronicle,  that  includes  the  hiftory  of  the  monarchy 
from  our  earlieft  kings  to  his  time.  Muratori  obferving,  that  ail  which  preceded  the  year  1176  was 
copied  from  more  ancient  chronicles,  has  only  printed  what  immediately  followed  that  year.  It  ends 
in  1314.  See  the  preface  of  the  editor. 

Intention,  defire,  hope,  from  the  word  ‘  béer,’  ‘  bayer,’  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  proverb 
Bayet  aux  corneilles,’  to  gape  at  crows* 

Strongly* 
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e  Puis  que  li  roi  dire  l’oï, 

Ne  fu  il  qu’il  ne  fe  feift, 

Douteux  qu’on  ne  le  fouprieft, 

Efchangaitier  *  en  toutes  places, 

Nuit  et  jour  des  fergens  à  maces, 

Soit  par  chaleur  et  par  froidure. 

Celle  couftume  encore  dure, 

Et  durra,  fi  coin  ge  pourpofe,’  &c. 

The  above  paiïage  has  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  infertion  at  length  ;  for 
it  notices  a  particularity  which  we  have  not  met  with  ellewhere,  and  which 
perhaps  no  other  author  has  mentioned.  We  (hall  not,  however,  do  fo 
great  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Richard  as  to  fuppofe  him  capable  of  the 
horrible  defign  Guiart  imputes  to  him.  We  may  perhaps  believe,  at  the 
moft,  that  his  enemies  fpread  abroad  this  odious  report,  and  that  the 
fufpicions  that  had  fallen  on  him  for  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  may  have  caufed  credit  to  be  given  to  them. 

The  third  fadl  related  by  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  in  the  year  1236,  is, — 
6  The  old  man  of  the  mountain  fent  fome  Arfacides  to  France  to  murder 
the  king  St  Louis;  but,  during  the  time  they  were  on  their  journey  thither, 
God  changed  his  murderous  difpofitions  into  fentiments  of  peace.  This 
prince  fent  other  perfons  to  inform  the  king  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  who 
arrived  time  enough  to  difcover  to  him  the  firft  meffengers.  The  king 
loaded  them  with  prefents,  and  fent  by  them  fome  magnificent  ones  to 
their  fovereign  as  testimonies  of  the  peace  and  friendship  he  wiihed  to  fubfift 
between  them.’ 

M.  de  la  Ravaliere  infills,  in  the  firft  place,  that  this  recital  is  not  lefs 
contrary  to  probability  than  the  preceding  one.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
fécond  meflèngers,  he  fays,  the  order  to  aflaflinate  St  Louis  muft  either  have 
been  executed  or  not  yet  obeyed.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  advice  fent  to  the  king 
to  take  care  of  himfelf  was  ufelefs.  Secondly,  the  old  man  of  the  mountain 
would  have  been  very  impolitic  to  have  diretftly  informed  the  king  of  a 


r ' 


*  To  watch. 
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defign  which  it  was  his  intereft  to  keep  fecret  ;  for  the  leaft  to  be  expeéted 
from  it  would  be  to  fill  the  mind  of  Louis  with  diftruft  and  fufpicion, 
which  would  irritate  him  againff  the  old  man.  Suppofing  this  prince  had 
conceived,  and  then  abandoned  the  defign  in  queftion,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  fent  other  mdlèngers  to  revoke,  as  fecretly  as  poffible,  the 
orders  with  which  the  former  had  been  charged. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  judicious,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  a  demonftration. 
M.  de  la  Ravaliere,  therefore,  attacks  this  fact,  by  oppofing  to  this  paflagc 
of  Nangis  the  indudtion  drawn  from  another  faét  related  by  Joinville,  under 
the  year  1250.  4  While  the  king  refided  at  Acre,  mefifengers  came  from  the 

old  man  of  the  mountain.  The  admiral  (he  was  the  chief  of  the  embafiy) 
held  this  difcourfe  with  the  king  :  4  My  lord  fends  me  hither  to  demand 
from  you,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  him  ?’  and  the  king  replied,  that  he 
was  not,  for  he  had  never  feen  him,  although  he  had  heard  Ipeak  of  him. 
The  admiral  anfwered,  4  I  am  much  aftonifhed,  that  fince  you  have  heard 
fpeak  of  him,  you  have  never  fent  him  any  ambafTadors  to  retain  him  as  a 
friend,  as  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  fultan 
of  Babylon,  and  others  do  every  year  ;  for  they  are  certain  they  fhall  no 
longer  live,  than  as  it  may  pleafe  my  lord.’  It  is  not  poffible,  continues 
M.  de  la  Ravaliere,  to  reconcile  the  fa6t  of  1236  with  this  laft;  for  it 
refults  from  it,  that  in  1250  St  Louis  was  acquainted  with  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain  by  hearfay  only,  and  that  he  had  never  fent  him  any  prefents. 
The  teftimony  of  Nangis,  who  relates  the  firft  fadt,  cannot  balance  the 
authority  of  Joinville,  who  tells  us  the  fécond.  Nangis  wrote  the  life  of 
St  Louis  from  memoirs  which  others  had  collected  :  Joinville  was  witnefs 
to  the  events  he  relates. 

If  there  were  a  manifeft  contradi6lion  in  the  two  authors,  and  if  it 
were  necefiary  to  choofe  between  them,  that  choice  would  not  be  difficult  : 
but  in  the  fitting  of  the  Academy,  when  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  read  his 
memoir,  lome  one  obferved  that  Nangis  and  Joinville  might  be  made  to 
agree,,  by  diftinguifhing  the  two  fa6ts  as  happening  under  two  different 
princes  of  the  Affaffins.  The  name  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  was, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  common  to  all  thefe  princes.  If  the  one  who 
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reigned  in  the  year  1250  were  no  longer  the  fame  from  whom  St  Louis 
had  received  letters,  and  to  whom  he  had  lent  prefents  in  1236,  St  Louis 
might  have  faid  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  him  ;  and  the  admiral 
might  have  complained  to  the  king  of  his  not  having  fought  to  fecure  the 
friendihip  of  his  matter  by  prelents. 

From  this  remark  it  follows,  that  the  criticifm  of  M.  de  la  Ravaliere 
on  this  particular  faét  concerning  St  Louis  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as 
more  than  an  ingenious  conjecture  ;  and  that  the  facred  orators  have  not 
yet  loft  the  right  of  employing,  in  their  eulogiums  of  the  holy  monarch* 
this  famous  feature  fo  often  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  his  panegyrifts. 
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THE  ASSASSINS,  A  PEOPLE  OP  ASIA. 


BY  M.  FALCONET. 


Read  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences ,  3d  December  1743,  and  printed  in  the  17 th  Volume 

of  the  Mémoires  de  V Academie. 


PART  L 


M.  L’Evesque  de  la  Ravaliere  read  to  us,  fome  months  ago,  a 
diiTertation,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  Aflàfîins,  an  extract  from  which  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  but  his  chief  defign  feems  to  have  been 
to  difcufs  certain  faéts  relative  to  the  attempts  imputed  to  them,  on  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  on  Philippe  Augufte,  and  on  St  Louis  ;  and  he 
clearly  demonltrates  the  falfehood  of  the  opinions  commonly  received  on  this 
fubjeét,  and  adopted  by  our  beft  hiftorians. 
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My  diflertation  has  not  in  view  an  objedt  fo  interefting,  in  regard  to  our 
nation;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  exciting  the 
curioflty  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  fo 
formidable  and  fo  famous  a  people.  I  propofe  to  bring  forward  what  every 
author,  whether  eaftern  or  weftern,  fhall  have  written,  that  may  furnilli  any 
light  to  the  clearing  up  of  all  that  concerns  the  origin,  the  religion,  and  the 
various  refidences  of  the  Aflaffins.  This  difcuffion  will  naturally  lead  me  to 
corredl  a  great  number  of  miftakes  which  have  been  fallen  into  by  moft  of 
thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  them  without  fufficient  information*. 

I  fhall  not  be  able  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  Aflaffins  until  I  fhall  have 
compared  the  facts  of  thofe  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned  them  ;  but  as  in 
two  different  countries,  feparated  from  other  nations,  Aflaffins  are  to  be 
found  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws  and  religion,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
diftinguifh  the  two  divifions  of  this  people,  in  regard  to  their  different 
fettlements.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  from  want  of  this  diftindtion,  and  the 
obfervations  it  will  give  rife  to,  that  the  moft:  able  writers  have  had  but 
confufed,  and  fometimes  contradictory  ideas  refpedling  the  Aflaffins.  I  fhall 
relate  what  thefe  authors  have  faid,  dividing  their  accounts  into  two  claflfes; 
the  firft  of  which  lhall  refer  to  the  Aflaffins  in  the  more  diftant  countries, 
on  whom  I  fhall  fhew  the  others  were  dependant,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
fécond. 

The  rabbi  Benjamin  de  Tudela,  and  William  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  who 
both  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  are  the  moft  ancient  among 
the  weftern  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  Aflaffins.  The  Jew  only 
fpeaks  of  thofe  we  have  in  view  ;  an  author,  I  allow,  not  very  deferving  of 
belief,  if  he  were  not  fupported  by  thofe  I  fhall  hereafter  quote.  He  had 
before  fpoken  of  the  other  Aflaffins,  but  this  we  fhall  referve  for  the  fécond 
clafs. 

Benjamin,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  his  Itinerary,  reckons  nine  days  journey 
from  Robabdar,  the  country  of  Mobtrat;  the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not 
believe  in  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  and  live  on  high  mountains.  They  are 


*  Such,  particularly,  who  have  compofed  dictionaries,  wherein  the  word  ‘  aflaffin’  forms  an 
article. 
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fubjeCl  to  an  old  man  who  refides  in  the  country  of  the  4  Alchafcifchins.’ 
This  laft  phrafe  has  been  badly  tranflated  by  Conftantin  l’empereur  *  ;  but 
the  young  M.  Baratier,  a  prodigy  of  erudition  when  only  ten  years  of  age, 
has  given  a  true  verfion  of  it  in  his  french  tranflation,  chapter  15.  note  9. 
printed  at  Amfterdam  1733,  8vo. 

M.  le  Moine,  a  learned  clergyman,  had  before  corrected  this  miftake,  in 
his  letter  to  M.  Ménage,  which  he  has  inferted  under  the  word  4  Arfaffino,’ 
in  his  4  Origines  Italiennes,’  and  afterward  in  his  4  Origines  Françoifes.? 
The  correction  is  juft;  but  I  will  fhow,  hereafter,  that  Benjamin  is  miftaken, 
if  he  intend  to  denote,  by  his  expreflion,  that  the  Affadi  ns  were  fubject  to 
the  old  man  of  Syria,  of  whom  he  had  before  been  fpeaking,  as  M.  Baratier 
thus  explains  it. 

This  young  author  points  out  lhfliciently  well  the  territory  of  the  firft 
Affaffms,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Parthians.  He  calls  this  people  4  Mulehet:’  4  Alacdin,’  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  fays,  that  4  Aloano,’  great  khan  of  the  Tartars,  deftroyed  them  in  the 
13th  century.  I  exculpate  him  from  the  disfiguring  of  thefe  three  proper 
names,  as  they  may  have  been  faults  of  the  printer  ;  but  I  can  impute  to 
him  alone  the  making  4  Holagou,’  called  by  him  4  Aloano,’  great  khan  of 
the  Tartars.  This  prince  was  but  the  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Mangou 
Khan,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  againft  the  Affaffms.  The  remainder 
©f  M.  Baratier’s  note  is  taken  from  the  two  following  hiftorians. 

Haiton,  lord  of  Curchi  f,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Armenia  of  the  fame 
name,  after  having  followed  his  uncle  a  long  time  in  his  travels,  entered 
into  the  order  of  Premontrès,  and  came  to  France  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  He  dictated  to  Nicolas  Falconi:}:,  in  the  town  of  Poitiers, 

*  Seniorem  fuæ  regionis  Alchafchifchim,  quafi  fenes  dicas,  appelantes,  p.  8.9.  Itinerar.  Benjam. 
à  C.  Temper.  Lug.  Bat.  1633.  8vo. 

f  It  is  alfo  written  Curché,  perhaps  the  ancient  Corycus,  at  this  day  Cure,  a  maritime  town  of 
Cilicia,  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  leffer  Armenia,  as  it  exifted  in  the  time  of  the  croifades.  In 
the  travels  of  Oldenburgh,  it  is  written  Cure  inftead  of  Cure,  p.  141.  des  opufe.  alat.  which  I  quote 
further  on.  I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  M.  D’Anville,  equally  well  verfed  in  die  geography  of 
all  ages. 

Î  Mifcalled  Salconi  or  Salcçin  by  La  Croix  du  Maine,  and  thofe  who  have  followed  him,. 
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in  the  year  1305,  thofe  hiftorical  fa6ts  which  we  poffefs  under  the  name  of 
4  Hiftoire  Orientale.’  He  relates,  (in  the  23d  and  24th  chapters)  that  the 
king  Haiton  went  to  the  court  of  Mangou-Khan,  fourth  emperor  of  the 
Tartars,  then  contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  and  afterward  accompanied 
4  Holagou,’  whom  he  calls  4  Haolonus,’  brother  to  the  khan,  in  his 
expedition  againft  Perfia.  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  text  :  4  Cepitque 
omnes  terras  ufque  ad  terrain  Aflaflinorum  :  ifti  vero  funt  infidèles  ;  et  ad 
placitum  eorum  principis,  qui  Sexmontius  dicebatur,  morti  fe  fponte  offerunt  : 
habebant  caftrum  inexpugnabile  Tigado,  in  cujus  obfidione  Tartan  fteterunfc 
per  27  annos.’  The  Italian  tranflation  *  fays  only  feven  years,  4  fette  anni 
interi.’  Haiton,  in  his  51ft  chapter  of  the  latin  text,  fpeaks  of  the  Aflaftins 
of  Syria  in  the  environs  of  4  Malbek,’  Balbek,  the  ancient  Heliopolis. 

Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  whom  his  father  Nicholas,  and  his  uncle 
MafFeo,  carried  with  them  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  their 
fécond  journey  to  Afia,  about  the  year  1270,  remained  a  confiderable  time 
at  the  court  of  Coblai-Khan,  fucceflor  to  Mangou-Khan,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gain  information  of  every  particular  regarding  the  Aflaftins  of 
whom  we  are  fpeaking.  Marco  Polo  is  the  more  worthy  of  belief,  in  that 
he  relates,  not  only  what  he  had  learnt  himfelf,  but  likewife  all  that  his 
father  and  uncle  had  feen  in  their  firft  journey  to  Afia  in  1250.  His  hiftory 
is  compofed  of  all  thefe  materials,  and  he  did  not  write  it  until  he  was 
forty-five  years  of  age  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  long  a  prifonerf .  But  this 
author,  though  firnamed  4  Million!,’  for  having  exaggerated  the  riches  of 
the  eaft,  has  regained  his  credit,  fince  modern  travellers  daily  verify  what 
had  at  firft  been  deemed  fabulous 

Marco  Polo  fays  then,  in  the  28th  chapter  of  his  firft  book,  4  In  terris 
illis,’  (that  is  to  fay,  on  the  confines  of  Perfia  and  the  Tranfoxane,  then 
occupied  by  the  Tartars,)  4  regio  quædam  mulete  diéta,  ubi  dominatur 
princeps  peflimus,  Senex  de  Montanis,’  (he  calls  him  afterward  Aloadin) 

4  .......  relaturus  fum  quae  audivi  ;  legi  Mahumeti  addiClus . . 


*  Second  voL  10th  chap,  of  die  collection  of  *  Viaggi  par  Ramufto.’ 
f  This  we  learn  from  die  preface  to  the  fécond  volume  of  the  Collection  of  Ramufio. 
I  Vid.  DoCtor.  virorurti  judicia  in  fronte  editionis  Andr.  Mulleri. 
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quofdam  ficarios,  quos  vulgo  Aflaflinos  vocant,  fibi  adjunxit,  et  per  illos 
quofcunque  volunt,  occidunt.’  He  then  fpeaks  of  the  delicious  gardens  of 
this  prince,  and  the  means  he  ufed  to  infpire  his  fubjedts  with  a  courage  to 
undertake  every  thing.  In  the  next  chapter,  which  is  the  2.9th,  he  fays, 
that  Allau  (meaning  Holagou)  in  1262  *  befieged  this  tyrant  in  his  cattle, 
and,  after  three  years,  conquered  it,  and  extirpated  the  nation.  There  are, 
however,  many  more  curious  particulars  in  the  italian  text,  printed  by 
Ramufio,  in  his  colledtion  ;  and,  in  confequence,  Purchas  holds  it  of 
higher  value  than  the  latin  edition.  ‘  Italica  verfio  aurea  eft,  fi  cum 
latina  comparetur.’  This  is  what  Ramufio  has  :  ‘  Mulehet  contrada  nella 
quale  anticamente  foleva  ftare  il  Vecchio  della  Montagna,  perche  quefto 
nome  di  Mulehet  e  come  à  dire  luogo  dove  ftanno  li  heretici  nella  lingua 
Saracena,  e  da  detto  luogo  gli  huomini  fi  chiamano  Mulehetini,  cioe 
heretici  della  fua  lege,  fi  come  apreflo  li  Chriftiani  Patharini.’  Further  on, 
he  adds,  fpeaking  of  their  chief,  ‘  Havea  conftituito  due  fuoi  vicarii,  uno 
della  parte  di  Damafco,  et  l’altro  in  Curdiftan,  che  oflèrvavano  il  medefimo 
ordine,’  &c. 

The  explanation  of  the  w’ord  4  Mulehet,’  and  his  two  lieutenants, 
*  Vicarii,’  are  two  remarkable  circumftances  that  I  {hall  hereafter  make 
ufe  of.  I  would  quote  here  the  paffages  from  Jacques  de  Vitri  and  Brocard, 
did  I  not  referve  them  for  the  fécond  clafs,  becaufe  the  Aflaftins  of  Perfia 
are  only  noticed  in  regard  to  thofe  of  Syria. 

We  have  fcarcely  any  other  european  authors  that  mention  the  Aflaftins 
rendent  in  Perfia,  although  very  many  eaftern  writers  fpeak  of  them. 
Among  thefe  laft,  I  am  only  perfonally  acquainted  with  Elmacin  and 
Abulfaragius.  M.  du  Guignes,  a  young  man  very  converfant  in  the 
Chinefe  as  well  as  in  other  eaftern  languages,  in  communicating  to  me 
extradas  from  Abulfeda  -f  has  informed  me  of  feveral  particularities  of  the 
Aflaftins  of  Perfia,  which  I  have  fcattered  through  this  eflay  ;  but  I  am 


*  This  muft  be  an  error  of  the  prefs.  The  date  is  falfe.  Haiton  and  Abulfarage  place  this 
event,  of  which  they  were  witneffes,  about  the  year  1254. 

•f  Thefe  extradas  have  no  connection  with  thofe  published  by  M.  Schultens,  at  the  end  of  the  life 
of  Saladin,  as  I  Ihall  in  due  time  notice. 
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folely  indebted  to  M.  d’Herbelot  for  all  that  I  may  quote  from  other  authors, 
whether  Arabians  or  Perfians. 

George  Elmacin* * * §,  a  Chriftian  j-  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt, 
a  little  before  j:  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  æra,  fays,  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  faracenic  hiftory,  in  the  year 
483  of  the  Hegira  (correfponding  to  1090  of  our  æra),  that  the  Batinéens, 
or  Bathéniens,  began  to  take  poffeflion  of  feveral  fortreffes  in  Irak  Agemi 
(Perfian),  and  in  Dilem,  or  Ghilan,  and  among  others  of  Roudiar  :  that 
prior  to  thefe  events,  Haffan  their  chief  had  gained  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Bathéniens  refident  there,  a  great  number  of  followers  :  that  after  his, 
eftablifhment  in  Perfia,  in  anfwer  to  the  remonftrances  made  to  him  by  the 
deputy  from  the  caliph  to  induce  him  to  furrender,  he  had,  in  his  prefence,, 
ordered  two  Bathéniens,  the  one  to  flab  himfelf,  and  the  other  to  throw 
himfelf  from  the  terrace,  which  were  inftantly  done  ;  and  he  added,  that 
he  had  feventy  thoufand  men  animated  with  fimilar  difpofitions  :  that  he 
had  afterwards  made  himfelf  matter  of  Alamut,  which  he  fixed  on  for  the- 
feat  of  government,  and  of  feveral  other  places. 

We  fhall  fhow  the  conformity  of  thefe  faéls  with  thofe  related  by  the 
other  writers  we  fhall  quote.  We  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  the  Batinéens, 
or  Bathéniens,  are  the  fame  as  the  Affaffins,  as  will  be  leen  in  the  end. 

Abulfaragius,  primate  §  of  the  Jacobites,  deferibing  in  his  ninth, 
dynafty,  the  expedition  of  Holagou,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,, 
itgainft  Rucnoddin,  the  laft  prince  of  the  Molhédites  ||,  fays,  that  Holagou 
having  paffed  the  Gihon,  entered  the  country  of  this  people  the  653 d  year 


*  See  D’Herbelot,  at  the  word  Gergis  Ben  Amid. 

f  Prideaux’s  Chronological  Abridgement  of  Arabian  Authors,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of 
Mohammed. 

J  What  is  quoted  here  is  the  fketch  of  a  tranllation  more  exa£t  than  that  of  Erpénius,  faulty  in 
many  places. 

§  In  the  fyriac  tongue,  it  is  ‘  Maphrianus,’  which  means  a  dignity  fuperior  to  that  of 
metropolitan,  but  inferior  to  patriarch. 

|  Molheditarum.  Pocock,  tire  tranflator  of  Abulfarage,  in  explanation,  adds  1  Schifmaticorum»* 
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of  the  Hegira,  correfponding  with  about  the  1254th  of  our  æra  :  that  of 
fifty  fortified  places,  there  were  but  two  that  refilled  for  two  years;  and 
that  at  laft  Mangou  Khan  ordered  Holagou  to  exterminate  their  whole 
nation. 

A  great  number  of  other  eaflern  writers  have  fpoken  of  the  Affaffins  of 
Perfia.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  them  through  M.  d’Herbelot,  but  lhall 
referve  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  taken  from  his  Bibliothèque  Orientale, 
for  that  place  in  my  differtation,  when  I  lhall  ufe  them  as  the  molt  certain 
means  of  information  as  to  the  religion  and  origin  of  this  people.  I  lhall 
add  what  I  have  lately  learnt  from  the  works  of  two  eaflern  authors  with 
whom  M.  d’Herbelot  was  unacquainted,  as  he  died  fome  time  before  their 
publication. 

The  firfl  is  Bayadur-Khan,  a  defcendant  from  Gengis-Khan,  deceafed 
about  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth  century.  A  tranflation  of  his  hillory 
of  the  Tartars  was  publifhed,  with  notes,  in  8vo,  at  Leyden,  1726.  We 
read  in  pages  420  and  421,  that  Holagou,  called  here  Halaku,  at  the 
command  of  his  brother  Mangou-Khan,  entered  Perfia,  and  put  to  the 
fword  the  nation  called  Malahadin,  with  their  chief,  the  caliph  imotafim. 
I  know  not  for  what  reafon  the  note,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  text, 
calls  him  Moadin*  inftead  of  Imotafim.  Is  this,  as  well  as  Aloadin,  a 
corruption  of  the  name  of  the  prince  Alaeddin,  of  whom  I  lhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  ?  or  has  the  name  of  Moadin  been  borrowed  from 
Mulahaida?  I  learn  from  the  notes  of  Thomas  Hyde  on  Peritfol,  page  156, 
that  among  many  inflances  of  proper  names  common  to  princes  of  the  fame 
flate,  the  name  of  Molhaida  was  that  of  the  kings  of  Khotlan,  which  was  a 
country  adjoining  to  the  Khoraffan,  and  it  was  in  the  Khoraflàn  that  the 
impoflor  Hakem,  as  we  Lhall  foon  fee,  eftablilhed  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Molhédites,  before  they  fettled  in  the  Kouheflan.  I  will  fhortly  give  the 


*  It  Teems  that  the  author  of  the  notes  gives  this  name  to  the  commanders  of  the  Aflaflins  in’ 
Syria,  in  attributing  to  them  improperly  what  is  faid  of  thofe  in  Perfia.  He  would  have  done  better 
to  have  cleared  up  the  miftake  of  hiftorians,  who  confound  with  the  laft  fcheik  of  the  Aflaflins  the 
laft  caliph  of  the  Abaflides,  Moftâzem,  wrongly  called  Imotafim,  whom  Holagou  put  to  death. 
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true  meaning  of  the  word  Molhaida,  corrupted  in  fo  many  ways,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  new  corruption  in  the  fécond  eaftern  author, I  fhall  quote. 

Father  Gaubil  publifhed  in  1739  the  dynafty  of  the  Mongouls,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  Cengis-Khan  and  his  fucceffors,  taken  from  the  chinefe  hiftory. 
We  find  at  page  126,  that  Mengko,  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Mongouls, 
(that  is  Mangou-Khan)  determined,  in  the  year  1252,  to  fend  his  brother 
Holagou,  here  called  4  Hiuliehou,’  at  the  head  of  an  army  againft  Halifa, 
prince  of  Pahota,  caliph  of  Bagdad;  and  at  page  128,  that  Holagou,  before 
going  to  the  country  of  Kichemi  *,  entered  the  kingdom  of  4  Moulai,’  a 
mountainous  diftriet,  and  captured  the  town  of  Kitou,  where  he  made  an 
immenfe  pillage.  It  is  added,  that  the  people  of  Moulai  or  Mounai  were 
thought  warlike,  cruel,  drunken  and  profligate.  The  notes  give  no 
elucidation  on  this  fubjedt.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  Moulai  is  the  fame 
word  as  Molahaida  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  Molhet  of  Benjamin  de 
Tudela,  and  Mulehet  of  Ramufio'f'.  We  likewife  fee  the  Affaffins  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  cruel,  profligate,  and  warlike  charadter  before  given.  We 
alfo  acknowledge,  even  under  the  chinefe  name  of  Kitou,  the  fortrefs  called 
Tigado  by  Haiton.  Between  thefe  two  names,  there  is  no  efièntial  difference 
but  the  tranfpofition  of  permutable  confonants  J.  Pahota  and  Bagdad  have 
much  lefs  refemblance. 

I  come  now  to  the  fécond  clafs  of  paffages  concerning  the  Affaffins  of 
Syria,  whom  I  call  the  weftern.  I  have  firfl:  quoted  Benjamin  de  Tudela 
and  William  of  Tyre,  as  the  earlieft  writers  who  have  noticed  them.  The 
rabbi,  prior  to  what  I  have  quoted  from  him  refpedting  the  eaftern  Affaffins, 


*  The  Chinefe  thus  call  all  countries  to  the  weftward  of  the  Mongouls. 

f  In  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Travels  of  Rubriquis  into  Tartary,  he  calls  the  mountains 
contiguous  to  the  Cafpies,  Mufiet  or  Mountains  of  the  Affaffins.  Bergeron,  who  publiihed  the  firfl 
edition  of  the  above  travels,  adds,  in  the  margin,  ‘  Mulete,’  and  yet,  in  his  effay  on  the  Tartars,  §  8 . 
he  writes  ‘  Mufihet,’  country  of  the  Affaffins. 

$  In  Tigado  and  Kitou,  permutation  of  G  into  K  in  Bagdad  and  Pahota,  permutation  of  B 
into  P  and  of  the  D  into  T.  All  mute  letters  are  interchangeable  in  every  language  ;  but  the 
Chinefe  prefer  thefe  mutes  to  the  meaner  ones  :  the  P  for  the  B,  C  or  K  for  G  and  I'  for  D  :  they 
know  not  even  the  B  nor  G. 


has  faid  in  his  feventh  chapter,  4  That  near  to  Gebal  (he  means  mount 
Libanus)  is  the  people  called  4  Alchafhifhins,’  who  are  not  of  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  :  (he  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Affaffins  of  Molath)  they 
follow  that  of  a  certain  Canbat,  whom  they  hold  for  a  prophet,  obeying  him 

in  all  things,  whether  in  matters  of  life  or  death, . the  place  of  his 

refidence  is  the  town  of  Karmos  or  Kormos,  which  was  formerly  included 
in  the  territory  of  Sihon.  They  make  themfelves  dreaded,  becaufe  they 
aflaflinate  kings  with  a  kind  of  faw.  Their  country  is  eight  day's  journey  in 
extent.’ 

The  note  of  M.  Baratier  on  the  above  is  almoft  wholly  taken  from 
William  of  Tyre,  whofe  text,  however,  he  has  in  many  inftances  altered,  as 
we  fhall  foon  fee.  He  then  relates  the  pretended  hiftory  of  the  Aflaftins 
fent  to  France  to  murder  St  Louis,  which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  has  fufficiently 
confuted  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  Aflaftins  continued  in  their  ancient  Rate 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Tartars,  as 
if  the  expedition  of  Holagou,  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  and  not 
towards  the  end,  regarded  the  Aflaftins  of  Syria.  The  author  of  the  notes 
on  the  hiftory  of  the  Tartars  has  like  wife  been  miftaken,  with  many  others, 
on  this  hiftorical  faéh  I  return  to  the  text  of  Benjamin,  to  obferve  on  what 
M.  Baratier  has  not  condefcended,  or  has  been  unable  to  elucidate.  The 
rabbi  afcribes  to  the  Aflaftins,  as  their  prophet,  one  4  Canbat:’  I  have  reafon 
to  think  we  fhould  read  4  Carmath,’  a  notorious  impoftor,  whom  1  fhall 
notice.  But  whoever  this  Canbat  may  be,  Benjamin  feems  to  confound  the 
prophet,  that  is  to  fay,  the  author  of  their  religion,  with  the  commandant 
who  adlually  governed  them.  The  epithet  4  certain/  applied  to  Canbat, 
denotes  a  perfon  of  diftant  times,  and  of  whom  we  do  not  fpeak  with  full 
fecurity. 

The  place  called  Karmos  in  the  country  of  Sihon,  which  Benjamin 
makes  the  refidence  of  their  prophet,  or  their  chief,  is  molt  probably  mount 
Chermon,  or  Herrnon,  which,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  likewife 
called  Sion.  This  mountain,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Anti  Libanus,  and 
contiguous  to  it,  which  commands  Panéas  (Cæfarea  Philippi)  is  different 
from  another  mount  Chermon,  or  Herrnon,  fituated  very  far  to  the 
fouthward  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Tabor.  It  is  of  this  laft  that  the 
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133d  Pfalm  fays,  4  Like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  fell  on  the  hill  of 
Sion  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  adjoining  hills,  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  M.  Reland. 

Maundrel,  in  his  travels  to  Aleppo,  who  is  as  exadt  as  curious,  fays, 
page  95,  that  he  had  felt  on  this  mount  Hermon  very  abundant  dews. 

As  to  what  Benjamin  fays,  that  the  country  of  the  Aflaffins  extends  to 
eights  days  journey,  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  fince  other  writers  give 
nearly  the  fame  extent  of  territory  to  the  Aflaffins,  defcribing  it  as  continuing 
from  Damafcus  to  Antioch,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 

William  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  born,  as  it  is  believed,  in  Jerufalem,  but 
who  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the  weft,  was  living  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  at  the  requeft  of  Amauri  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  furnifhed 
him  with  arabian  manufcripts,  that  he  laboured  on  the  hiftory  of  the  princes 
of  the  eaft.  This  book  we  have  loft;  and  there  only  remains  his  hiftory  of 
the  croifades  in  twenty-three  books,  the  laft  of  which  is  imperfedt.  There 
is  an  ancient  tranftation  of  the  whole  work  into  French,  with  a  continuation 
in  the  fame  language  by  an  author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
continuation  has  only  been  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  great  colledtion 
of  fathers  Martëne  and  Durand,  Benedidtines,  who  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  authors  name,  although  it  is  quoted  very  often  by  M.  du  Cange,  in  his 
latin  gloflary  under  the  name  of  Hugh  Plagon. 

William  of  Tyre  fays,  in  chapter  23,  book  20,  ‘  Circa  epifcopatum 
antaradenfem  eft  quidam  populus  caftella  decern  habens  :  hi  magiftrum 
non  hæreditaria  fucceflione,  fed  maritorum  prærogativa  folent  eligere,  quern 
fenem  vocant,  cui  tantæ  obedientiæ  vinculo  obligantur,  ut  nihil  fit  tarn 

difficile,  ......  quod  non  aggrediantur, . ft  quos  habent  principes 

odiofos  data  uni  de  fuis  ftca,  &c.  Hos  tarn  noftri  quam  Saraccni  (nefcimus 
unde  dedudlo  nomine)  Afliflinos  vocant.’  As  to  what  concerns  their 
religion  he  fays,  4  Hi  etiam  quadringentis  annis  Saracenorum  legem  et 
eorum  traditiones  tanto  zelo  coluerunt,  ut  omnes  alii  refpedtu  eorum 
prævaricatores  judicarentur.’ 

Speaking,  afterwards,  of  the,  projedt  of  their  converfion,  he  accompanies 
the  recital  with  fome  curious  fadts,  and  fays,  that  their  chief,  in  the  time  of 
Amauri,  promifed  this  king  that  he  would  become  a  Çhriftian,  on  condition 
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that  he  fhould  be  difcharged  from  the  payment  of  two  thoufand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Knights-Templars  ;  that  the  king  accepted  his 
propofal,  offering  to  make  good  this  payment  to  the  Templars,  but  that,  by 
the  perfidy  of  a  Templar,  who  flew  the  envoy  from  the  Affaffins,  on  his 
return  to  his  lord,  and  by  the  death  of  Amauri,  the  negotiation  failed,  &c. 
I  fhall  obferve  on  the  above,  that  the  Antaradus  of  William  of  Tyre  is  the 
town  commonly  called  Tortofa,  and  that  the  Affaffins  are  there  confidered 
as  Mohammedans,  as  Marco  Polo  ftyles  them,  although  he  declares  them 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  Mulehetini,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Patharins 
and  other  feétaries  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Chriflians:  therefore 
Benjamin  pofitively  denies  that  they  were  Mohammedans.  Let  us  recoiled!: 
that  William  of  Tyre  gives  four  hundred  years  of  antiquity  to  the  Affaffins, 
for  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  recal  this  date. 

John  Phocas,  of  Cretan  origin,  in  his  defcription  *  of  the  facred  places 
that  he  vifited  in  the  year  1185,  tells  us,  in  the  third  fedlion,  that  from 
Antaradus  to  Tripoli  extends  a  line  of  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
6  Chafyfiens,’  Xuo-vtnoi  f ,  a  nation  holding  very  particular  religious  tenets, 
confidering  their  chief  as  the  vicar  of  God,  and  who,  in  contempt  of  all 
danger,  in  affaflinating  fuch  as  he  may  order,  view  death  as  a  martyrdom  to 
be  crowned  with  eternal  happinefs. 

The  cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitri,  bifhop  of  Acre,  named  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Jerufalem,  and  who  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  left  us,  befide  other  works,  an  eaftern  and  weftern  hiftory  in  three  books. 
It  is  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  firft  book  that  he  notices  the  Affaflins,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  terms  as  William  of  Tyre  and  many  others  but  with 
fome  additions,  of  which  I  fhall  only  quote  the  following,  as  it  may  incline 
us  to  place  this  author  among  thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  eaftern  Affaffins. 
This  is  the  paffage  :  4  Primus  autem  et  fummus  infauftæ  religionis  eorum 


*  Leo  Allatius  has  given  the  greek  text  with  his  tranflation,  inter  ejus  edit,  a  Bartold. 

Nihufio.  Col.  Agripp.  1653.  8 vo.  Father  Papebrok  has  only  reprinted  the  tranflation.  A6t.  San6L 
T.  II.  Maii. 

f  Fabrot,  in  his  notes  on  Ifaac  l’Ange,  writes  more  corre&ly 
X  *  Circa  fines  civitatis  Antaradenfis  quae  hodie  vulgariter  appellatur  Tortofa,’  See, 
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abbas  et  locus,  unde  principium  habuerunt  et  a  quo  in  Syriam  venerunt  in 
partibus  ut  orientalibus  valde  remotis,  verfus  civitatem  Baldacenfem  et  partes 
Perfidis  provincial 

In  the  third  book,  of  the  edition  by  father  Marténe,  he  fays,  4  Magiftrum 
habent  in  profundum  orientis,  qui  eft  caput  luperftitionis  eorum  ;  omnes 
alii  principes  eorum  lubditi  funt,  et  obediunt  :  hunc  Saraceni  appellant 
magiftrum  cultellorum.’ 

We  muft  join  with  Jacques  de  Vitri  his  contemporary  Brochardus,  or 
Borchardus,  a  german  Dominican,  who,  in  his  defcription  of  the  holy  land, 
where  he  had  lived  for  ten  years,  after  laying,  in  the  fécond  chapter,  that 
to  the  eaft  of  Antaradus,  ‘  funt  quædam  montana,  quæ  terra  vocatur 
Affiffinorum,’  adds  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  conformable  to  what  Jacques  dc 
Vitri  had  faid,  ‘  hi  de  Perfide  dicuntur  originem  traxiflè,  au6ti  ad  numeruni 
40  millia  armatorum.’  Here  are  confirmations  of  the  ftrongeft  nature,  as 
to  what  Marco  Polo  has  faid  refpecting  the  fuperiority  of  the  Aflaffins  in 
Perfia  over  thofe  in  Syria. 

In  the  paflàge  of  Jacques  de  Vitri,  nothing  can  create  any  difficulty  but 
the  town,  called  4  civitas  Baldacenfis.*  Marco  Polo,  and  after  him  Sanuto, 
St  Antonin,  and  many  more  have  thus  corrupted  the  name  of  the  famous 
Bagdad  :  fome  have  even  called  it  Valdac.  There  is  not  the  fmalleft 
likelihood  that  it  Ihould  be  this  town  which  Jacques  de  Vitri  has  thus 
denominated,  as  Denis  le  Bey  de  Batilli  has  thought,  in  his  fmall  book  on 
the  origin  of  the  Aflaffins.  This  Baldac  fhould  be  fought  for  in  the  irroft 
diftant  parts  of  the  eaft,  ‘  in  profundum  orientis;’  and  I  venture  to  affert,  that 
it  is  the  town  of  Balkh,  the  ancient  Badlria,  almoft  the  laft  town  of  Perfia 
to  the  eaftward.  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Balac,  according  to  the  writing  of 
the  Arabians.  I  therefore  fufpedl  we  ought  to  read  in  Jacques  de  Vitri 
4  civitas  Balacenfis,’  inftead  of  ‘  Baldacenfis.’  I  will  allow  that  this  author 
has  placed  the  eaftern  Aflaffins  at  too  great  a  diftance;  for  the  town  of 
Balkh  is  far  beyond  the  Kouheftan,  the  feat  of  their  government,  although 
in  an  adjacent  province,  namely  the  Khoraflan,  a  country  of  vaft  extent. 
The  great  diftance  of  this  extremity  of  Perfia  from  Paleftine,  where  Jacques 
de  Vitri  wrote,  may  perhaps  excufe  his  mifiake,  and  what  may  ferve  as  an 
additional  excufe,  is,  that  in  the  Khoraflan,  of  which  Balkh  is  one  of  the 
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confiderable  towns  ;  indeed,  it  is  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Muffulmanifm  ; 
there  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  fécond  century  of  the  Hegira,  a  fet  of 
fanatics,  called  ‘  les  vêtus  de  blanc  and  if  Jacques  de  Vitry  had  heard  of 
them,  he  might  eafily  have  miftaken  them  for  the  Affaffins  ;  for  between 
thefe  two  feéts  there  was  much  refemblance,  as  I  lhall  hereafter  {how. 

Jacques  de  Vitri  fpeaks  again  of  the  Aflaffins,  in  his  third  book,  in  the 
year  1219,  on  the  occafion  of  the  murder  of  the  fonof  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
Raymond  II.  afTaffinated  in  1148.  It  was  to  avenge  his  death  that  the 
Templars  attacked  the  Aflaffins,  and  reduced  them  to  fuch  extremity  as  to 
compel  them  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  thoufand  befants  :  in  another 
part,  he  fays  it  was  two  thoufand. 

This  third  book  of  Jacques  de  Vitri,  firft  given  to  the  public  by  Bongars, 
has  been  reprinted  from  a  manufeript  having  a  very  different  text,  in  the 
anecdotes  of  father  Marténe.  Befides  what  I  have  already  quoted,  I  fhali 
add,  further  on,  all  that  concerns  the  religion  of  the  Affaffins. 

Arnoldus,  firft  abbot  of  St  John  at  Lubec,  contemporary  with  Jacques 
de  Vitri  and  Brocard,  notices  the  Affaffins  in  two  places  of  his  continuation 
of  the  chronicle  of  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  by  Helmoldus.  I  fee  nothing 
worthy  of  remark,  except  what  he  fays  of  the  lands  they  occupied  in  Syria  : 
•  In  terminis  Damafciæ,  Antiochiæ  et  Alapiæ,  quodam  genus  Saracenorum 
in  montanis,  eorum  linguâ  vulgari  Heiffeffim  from  which  we  learn  the 
extent  of  their  territory  from  fouth  to  north.  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  who 
lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fays,  conformably  to  Arnoldus, 
c  In  confinio  Antiochiæ  et  Damafci,  in  caftris  munitiffimis  fuper  montes.’ 

I  find  alfb,  from  the  extraêls  of  M.  de  Guignes,  that  the  Ifmaeliens,  in 
the  523d  year  of  the  Hegira,  occupied  Panéas,  immediately  below  the 
mount  Hermon  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  a  place  fituated  to  the  fouth  of 
Damafcus.  The  teftimony  of  all  thefe  authors  confirms  what  Marco  Polo 
has  faid  of  two  lieutenants  being  fent  ;  the  one  to  Damafcus,  and  the  other 
into  the  Kurdiflan.  To  explain  the  fituation  of  this  Kurdiftan,  different 
perhaps  from  the  country  commonly  fo  called,  my  readers  muft  allow  me 
to  make  a  fhort  digreffion.  Pliny  will  furnifh  me  with  the  ground-work 
of  it 
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The  following  pafsage  from  this  author,  the  explanation  of  which, 
fupported  by  fabts  felebfed  elfewhere,  will  throw  light  on  our  fubjebt  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  the  Afsafsins,  taken  from  the 
ancient  name  of  a  nation,  who  in  the  end  embraced  their  religion.  Pliny, 
defcribing  Cœlo-Syria,  fays,  in  book  the  fifth,  chapter  twenty-third,  ‘  Cœle 
habet  apamiam  marfya  amne  divifam  à  tetrarchiâ  Nazerinorum,  Bambycem, 
quæ  alio  nomine  Hierapolis,  Syris  vero  Magog.’  I  lhali  juft  obierve,  that 
the  Bambyce,  of  which  Pliny  fpeaks,  is  the  Manbesja  of  the  Arabs;  and 
that  the  Syrians  call  Magog,  4  Mabougo.’  This  laft  ought  to  be  the  reading 
of  Pliny,  and  not  Magog,  which  father  Hardouin  has  left  remaining  in  the 
text,  under  a  vain  pretence  of  juftifying  it.  We  are  indebted  to  Thomas 
Hyde  for  the  firft  correbtion  of  this  word,  who,  to  fhow  the  conformity  of 
Bambyce  and  of  Magog,  produces  inftances  of  the  permutations  of  the 
letters  B,  P,  and  M.  I  add  alfo  the  exchange  of  Balbek,  the  Heliopolis 
of  Syria,  for  Malbek.  But  let  us  come  to  our  object,  namely  the  Nazerini, 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  pafsage  of  Pliny. 

This  nation,  Nazerini  *,  fttuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Marfyas -j- 
and  of  the  Orontes,  has  preferved  its  name  among  the  Arabians. 
M.  d’Herbelot,  in  his  4  Bibliothèque  Orientale,’  takes  notice  of  three  forts 
of  4  Noflairioun,’  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  derivations  are  various 
of  the  fame  name,  which  he  equally  ufes  in  fpeaking  of  them  all.  The  laft 
Noflairioun,  in  his  work,  are  thofe  whom  we  acknowledge  for  the  Nazerini 
of  Pliny  :  they  are  a  febt  of  Schiites,  or  followers  of  Ali,  whole  religion  was 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Affaffins.  M.  Aflemani,  in  the  320th  page  of 
the  fécond  volume  of  his  4  Bibliothèque  Orientale,’  ipeaks  of  thefe 
Noflairioun,  but  fo  confufedly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  from 


*  Father  Hardouin,  in  his  fixth  note,  is  not  fortunate  in  feeking  the  Nazerini  among  certain 
Arabians  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

+  This  river,  different  from  the  Marfyas  of  Phrygia,  and  which  Pliny  alone  has  noticed,  muft. 
have  been  fome  torrent  which  runs  into  the  lake  formed  by  the  Orontes,  to  the  north- weft  of  Apaméa. 
Neverthelefs,  father  Hardouin  will  have  this  river  Marfyas  to  be  the  fame  as  die  Axius  on  a  medal,, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Vaillant,  who  believes,  with  more  probability,  that  it  was  the  Orontes, 
called  Axius  by  the  Macedonians, 
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the  Nazaréens.  This,  however,  we  fhall  attempt  to  clear  up  when  we  come 
to  the  religion  of  the  Affaflms. 

Maundrel,  in  the  twentieth  page  of  his  travels,  places  above  Jébilée 
(Gabala)  a  nation  called  by  the  Turks  Nécéres,  true  caméléons  in  matters 
of  religion.  Their  name  declares  their  origin.  He  fays  alfo  in  the  15th 
page,  that  in  the  fame  place,  in  the  midft  of  turkilh  Mohammedans,  there 
were  feétaries  of  Hamet  and  Ali,  who  deteft  Omar.  M.  de  la  Roque,  in 
the  9th  page  of  his  2d  volume  of  travels  through  Syria,  calls  thele  laft 
Turcomans,  or  Amédiens  ;  the  fame,  probably,  as  the  feétaries  of  Hamet. 
This  was  one  of  three  nations  who  inhabit  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus:  the 
Maronites  and  the  Drufes  are  the  two  others.  But  what  we  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  mifsionaries,  pages  208.  and  209.  in  the  6th  vol.  refpeéling 
the  town  of  Aleppo,  is  more  decifive.  This  memoir  fays,  that  the  Kelbiens* 
and  the  Naffariens^,  who  occupy  the  mountains,  and  the  plain  towards  the 
fea,  near  to  Tripoli,  may,  very  pofsibly,  be  the  fuccefsors  to  the  Afsalsins, 

. that  the  religious  tenets  of  thefe  three  people  have  great  conformity, 

. that  they  believe  in  the  metempfychofis,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 

memoir  has,  however,  fallen  into  many  miftakes  refpecting  the  Afsafsins, 
whom  he  has  before  mentioned.  Hyde  mofk  pofitively  alsures  us,  that 
the  Nazerini  of  Pliny,  Nofeiri,  Nofairæi,  Noféirini,  of  the  Arabians,  are  a 
portion  of  the  Kurdes  who  inhabit  Mount  Libanus  The  fame  author  has 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  Libanus  was  inhabited  by  many  fedtaries  from 
Kurdiftan,  and  that  the  Afsafsins  were  originally  Kurdes.  Are  not  thefe, 
then,  fufficiently  ftrong  reafons  for  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Kurdiltan  of 
Marco  Polo  may  have  been  the  northern  fide  of  Mount  Libanus,  whither 


*  The  fame  perhaps  as  the  Keflalfioun.  See  this  word  in  d’Herbelot,  and  that  of  Schiah,  where 
he  calls  them  Kerfabiens  ;  but  we  ought  to  read  Kelbins  for  Kefbiens.  In  a  map  of  Syria,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  4  Mémoires  de  l’Academie,’  the  Kelbins  are  noticed.  This  people  is  fituated,  in 
that  map,  between  Antioch  and  Laodicea,  and  the  Notaires  immediately  below  them,  to  the 
foutliward.  In  Hyde  de  Relig.  Perfar.  p.  491.  Kelbii,  Calbii,  id  eft.  CaniculariL  In  Huntington, 
epift.  47.  Kelbini  in  Cœle-Syria. 

f  Called  Naflaifies  in  the  above-mentioned  map,  where  they  are  placed  more  northward  than. 
Tripoli.  Father  Hardouin  calls  them  alfo  Naflairies,  in  the  fixth  note  on  the  paftage  quoted  from 
Pliny. 
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the  Afsafsins  of  Perfia  feat  one  of  their  lieutenants,  whilft  the  other  had  the 
fouthern  diftri6t  towards  Damalcus  ?  I  will  not,  however,  denv,  that  a  part 
of  the  Afsafsins  might  have  redded  at  the  fame  time  in  the  real  Kurdiftan. 
In  a  fmall  map  of  the  northern  part  of  Diarbeker,  drawn  up  by  M.  d’Anville, 
one  of  the  molt  learned  geographers  of  the  age,  I  have  feen  placed  between 
Amio,  or  Diarbeker,  and  the  lake  of  Van,  a  place  called  by  him  the  4  paradife 
of  the  Afsafsins,’  on  the  authority  of  a  traveller  whofe  name  he  has  forgotten. 
It  may  be  feen  elfewhere  how  the  famous  Gelaléddin,  fon  to  the  luitan  of 
Khouarefm,  whofe  empire  was  deftroyed  by  Genghis  Khan,  was  (lain  in  the 
Kurdiftan  by  a  Kurde,  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  his  friends,  whither  he  had 
retired  after  his  lalt  defeat.  Such  are  the  circumftances  related  by  M.  Pétis 
de  la  Croix  of  the  afsafsination  of  this  prince.  Having  fully  confidered  this 
matter,  I  fhall  now  leave  the  more  pofitive  determination  of  the  fituation  of 
the  Kurdiftan  of  Marco  Polo  to  others,  who  may  be  endowed  with  more 
knowledge,  and  who  fhall  judge  of  it  without  prejudice.  I  fhall  merely 
remark  on  this  occafion,  that  the  true  Kurdiftan  was  by  its  locality  the  moft 
proper  place  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Afsafsins  of  Perfia  and 
thofe  of  Syria. 

After  fo  long  a  digrefsion,  but  which  appeared  to  me  necefsary  to  my 
fubje6t,  and  incidentally  for  the  elucidation  of  Pliny,  I  return  to  the  thread 
of  my  quotations.  I  left  off  at  a  pafsage  of  Arnold  of  Lubeck.  I  proceed 
with  Bengertus,  a  learned  German,  who  has  given  an  edition  of  the 
chronicle  of  this  author,  at  the  end  of  that  of  Helmoldus,  with  notes. 
He  has  collected,  in  one  of  thefe  notes,  the  name  of  almoft  every  author 
wfiom  he  has  known  to  have  fpoken  of  the  Afsafsins  ;  but  he  is  miftaken, 
as  well  as  M.  Baratier,  the  editor  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  in  applying 
to  the  Afsafsins  of  Syria  the  expedition  of  Holagou  againft  thofe  of  Perfia, 
and  placing,  by  a  continuation  of  this  error,  the  town  of  Tigado  in 
Phoenicia. 

The  fîrft  author  who  has  been  the  caufe  of  this  miftake,  common  to  fo 
many  writers,  was  Matthew  Paris,  an  englifh  Benedi&ine  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Albans,  an  hiftorian  of  reputation  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  feveral  parts  of  his  hiftory,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Afsafsins, 
as  in  the  life  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  the  period  he  fixes  on  for  the 
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âflàflinatiôn  of  Raymond  was  about  1150.  He  copies  William  of  Tyre 
almoft  word  for  word.  He  indeed,  inftead  of  the  king  Amauri,  calls  the 
monarch  Baldwin  IV.  fon  and  luccefsor  to  the  former,  contrary  to  the  direél 
authority  of  William  of  Tyre.  But  the  pafsage  we  have  in  view  is  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  when,  after  having  lpoken  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Tartars  into  Syria,  which  he  places  in  the  year  1257  of  our 
æra,  he  adds,  that  thefe  deteftable  people  deftroyed  the  Afsafsins,  flail  more 
deteftable  than  themfelves,  ‘  deteftabiliores.’  As  this  palsage  may  create  a 
belief  that  the  tartarian  prince  formed  another  expedition  againft  the 
Afsafsins  of  Syria,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  Holagou,  after  the  capture  of 
Bagdad,  having  pulhed  his  conquefts  as  far  as  Syria,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  effe&ed  any  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  Afsafsins  of  that  country  :  they 
efcaped  from  him,  without  doubt,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  mod;  inacoefsible 
places  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  made  their  appearance  again  on  his  departure, 
6r,  rather,  having  fubmitted  without  refiftance,  they  were  humanely  treated 
by  the  conqueror. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Afsafsins  of  Syria  were  certainly  in  exiftence 
after  1257,  the  year  of  their  pretended  deftrutflion  ;  for  the  attempt  of  an 
Afsafsin,  in  the  town  of  Acre,  on  prince  Edward,  fon  to  Henry  III.  is 
related  at  the  year  1272,  in  the  continuation  of  Matthew  Paris’s  hiftory  by 
William  Rifhanger,  a  Benediétine  of  the  fame  monaftery,  whadied  in  1312. 
Thomas  Walfmgham,  an  englifh  hiftorian  likewife,  referring  this  fa<5l  to  the 
year  1371,  fays,  ‘  Laflatinus  quidam  eum  ex  improvifo  cultello  occidit:’ 
now,  by  the  word  ‘  occidit,’  we  muft  underhand  ‘  vulneravit  *,’  as  the 
remaining  part  of  the  hiftory  fhews.  How  could  he  kill  a  prince  who 
reigned  until  1307,  and  of  whom  he  himfelf  gives  the  life  at  the 
commencement  of  his  hiftory  ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  attempt  of  the  Afsafsins  of  Syria  about 
this  period  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that,  no  longer  fupported  by 
thofe  of  Perfia,  they  were  afraid  to  rilk  any  very  daring  enterprife,  as  their 


*  Spelman,  who  at  the  word  1  Laflatinus,’  in  his  gloflary,  quotes  this  paflage,  copied  afterward 
by  others,  fhould  have  explained  the  fenfe  of  the  word  ‘  occidit,*  which  readers,  not  perfectly  learned, 
would  not  fail  to  underftand  in  its  true  meaning.  ‘  Aflafliner,’  in  f  rench,  is  ufed  in  both  fenfes. 
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power  was  daily  declining,  until  they  were  completely  deftroyed  about  the 
year  1280  of  our  æra. 

This  I  have  learnt  from  the  extradas  from  Abulfeda  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
that  in  the  671ft  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  lieutenants  of  Bibars* * * §,  fultan  of 
Egypt,  completed  the  capture  of  the  remaining  caftles  of  the  Ifmaëliens, 
Kahf,  Manica  and  Cadmous. 

An  author  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
colledling  all  that  William  of  Tyre  and  Jacques  de  Vitri  have  faid,  has  made 
the  fame  miftake  as  Matthew  Paris.  His  name  was  Francis  Pipin  or  Pépin, 
a  Dominican  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  of  whom  we  have  a  chronicle  that 
remained  in  manufcript  until  M.  Muratori  published  an  edition  of  it  -f*. 
Pépin  is  fo  much  the  lefs  excufable,  as  he  ftyles  himfelf  the  author  of  a  latin 
tranflation  of  Marco  Polo,  and  he  ought  to  have  followed  him  in  the 
tradition  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Afsafsins  by  Holagou. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  quoted  authors  from  whom  I  could  obtain 
information,  or  whofe  faults  1  was  obliged  to  notice,  as  they  may  lead  to 
error.  I  fhould  make  a  difplay  as  tirefome  as  it  would  be  vain,  were  I  to 
produce  all  the  pafsages  of  every  author  where  almoft  the  fame  things  arc 
to  be  found.  Radevic  ;£,  a  German,  Brompton,  Roger  Hoveden,  William 
of  Newbridge  §,  Nicolas  de  Trivet,  all  engli Hi  authors  ;  Rigord,  a  french 
hiftorian;  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Oderic  de  Frejus,  Sanuto,  a  Venetian,  &c. 
would  only  repeat,  with  a  few  variations,  what  we  have  before  had  from  the 
writers  already  quoted,  without  further  inftruéting  us  in  any  thing  refpeéting 
the  origin  or  religion  of  the  Afsafsins.  In  regard  to  this  laft  point,  1  fhall 
add  one  fa£t,  anterior  nearly  a  century  to  the  expedition  of  Holagou,  and 


*  Bibars  IV.  fultan  of  the  fécond  dynafty  of  the  Mamelukes.— D'Herbelot  at  tire  word 
Bibars. 

f  Tom.  9.  of  the  colle&ion  of  ‘  Hiftorians  of  Italy.’  It  is  from  chapter  38.  to  41.  inclufxvely, 
that  Pépin  fpeaks  of  the  Affaflins. 

Î  Author  of  the  Geft.  Frider.  1 .  He  fpeaks  of  an  attempt  of  an  afiaflin  on  this  emperor  during 
the  fiege  of  Milan  in  the  year  1159,  in  his  fécond  book,  chapter  37. 

§  Mifcalled  Neubourg  by  M.  du  Cange  in  his  Differtations  on  Joinville,  and  by  father  le  Long 
in  his  Biblioth.  Hiftorique  de  France,  No.  14,681,  &c. 
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which  could  not  be  known  till  the  recent  publication  of  a  work  that  has 
hitherto  remained  in  manufeript. 

M.  Schultens,  in  1738,  publilhed  the  arabic  text,  with  the  tranflation, 
of  the  life  of  the  famous  Saladin,  written  by  Bohadin,  who  had  attended 
him  in  his  expeditions.  This  hiftorian  fays,  chapter  15.  p.  45.  that  Saladin, 
immediately  after  the  furrender  of  the  town  of  Manbesja  * * * §,  befieged  that  of 
Azaza^,  and  that  during  this  fiege  he  fortunately  efcaped  from  the  attempts 
of -the  Ifmaelites  (Ifmaeliens  f,  that  is  to  fay,  Aflaffins).  In  the  extraéls 
from  Abulfeda,  which  M.  Schultens  has  printed,  with  other  pieces,  at  the 
end  of  Bohadin’s  life,  this  faét  is  detailed  more  fully;  for  it  is  there  faid,  in 
the  tenth  chapter,  that  Saladin,  wounded  by  an  Ifmaëlite,  feized  him  as  he 
was  repeating  his  blows  ;  that  his  guards  flew  him  when  in  his  arms  ;  and 
that,  inftantly  after,  two  other  Ifmaelites  were  alfo  killed,  at  the  moment 
of  their  attack  on  the  fultan  ;  that  Saladin,  animated  with  a  juft  fpirit  of 
vengeance,  after  the  capture  of  Azaza,  entered  their  country,  put  every  thing 
to  fire  and  fword,  and  marched  to  lay  fiege  to  Mafiata,  the  place  of  their 
retreat  ;  but  that  their  chief,  named  Sinanus  §,  made  his  peace,  through  the 
interceflion  of  the  uncle  of  Saladin. 

The  abbé  Renaudot,  fo  learned  in  the  eaflern  languages,  had  read, 
without  doubt,  an  arabic  manufeript  of  Abulfeda,  and  relates  this  faét  in 
the  hiftory  which  he  publifhed  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  at  Paris,  in 
17 1 3  ;  but  we  cannot  guefs  whence  he  has  taken  the  name  of  Mofiab,  which 
he  gives  to  Mafiata,  for  he  frequently  piques  himfelf  on  not  giving  the  name 
of  his  authorities,  as  if  he  were  defirous  of  concealing  from  his  readers  the 
fources  of  his  knowledge.  The  geographical  index  which  M.  Schultens  has 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  work  informs  us  ||  that  Mafiata  is  a  fortified  town 


*  Manfbejum, — Manfbeja,  Bambyce,  Hierapolis,  according  to  the  geographical  index  to  the  life 
of  Saladin,  Mabog  of  Pliny.  See  further  on  what  is  faid  of  Mabougo  of  the  Syrians. 

f  See  another  Azaza  hereafter. 

7  See  further  on,  when  Ifmael  is  mentioned. 

§  The  fame  name  as  that  of  a  magi.  See  note  further  on. 

||  According  to  the  extra£ts  made  by  M.  de  Guignes  from  the  hiftory  of  Abulfeda,  the 
îfinaëliens  had  feized  on  Mafiata  from  the  Moncadites,  in  the  525th  year  of  the  Hegira.  He  reads' 
VOL.  II. 
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on  the  fea-fhore,  near  to  Tripoli,  and  that  Abulfeda,  in  the  additions  to 
his  defcription  of  Syria,  places  Mafiata  on  mount  Adikkin,  literally  the 
4  mountain  of  the  knife,’  or  of  4  the  poinard.’  The  weapon  by  which 
Saladin  was  wounded  is  called  by  Abulfeda  in  Arabic  4  Sikkin,’  in  the 
tranflation  4  Culter.’  I  very  much  fufpedl  that  the  Latin  has  borrowed  the 
word  4  Sica’  from  the  Arabic  4  Sikkin,’  or  the  Hebrew  4  Sakin.’  The 
learned  in  the  eaftern  tongues  are  not  fufficiently  aware  of  fuch  refemblances. 
I  am  alfo  perfuaded  that  the  word  4  Adikkin’  bears  no  relation  to  that  of 
Aflaflin,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  differtation,  which  has  fo 
much  connexion  with  the  firft,  that  they  will  mutually  ferve  to  elucidate 
each  other. 


4  Mafiat’  inftead  of  ‘  Mifiaph,’  which  is  the  arabic  text.  It  may  have  been  from  this  miftake  that 
the  Mofiab  of  the  abbé  Renaudot  arofe.  Mafiata,  however,  is  the  Mefiat  whence  is  dated  a  pretended 
letter  from  the  commandant  of  Syria,  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


A 


DISSERTATION 

ON 

THE  ASSASSINS3  A  PEOPLE  OF  ASIA, 


BY  M.  FALCONET. 


PART  II. 


I  return  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Aflaftins,  who  made  fo  Iharp  an  attack  on 
Saladin  ;  becaufe  the  motives  of  this  attempt,  fuch  as  I  think  mylelf  authorifed 
to  prefume  them  to  be,  will  at  length  lead  me  to  the  difcuflion  of  the  religion 
and  origin  of  this  people,  which  two  articles  will  mutually  afsift  in  the 
explanation  of  each  other. 

Saladin,  in  his  laft  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  almoft  entirely  abolifhed 
the  tenets  of  Ali;  that  was  the  reigning  fedl  under  Adhad,  the  laft  caliph 
of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  who  took  their  name  from  Fatima,  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  firft  wife  of  Aik  Saladin  himfelf  had  probably 
been  of  this  fe6t,  being  of  kurdifh  origin,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ravadiens*, 


*  See  the  geographical  index  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Saladin,  at  the  article  of  ‘  Curdi  Rawadiæi,* 
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who  believed  in  the  metempfyehofis.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  at  the  time 
this  prince  was  ravaging  the  lands  near  to  the  territories  of  the  Aflaflins, 
or  perhaps  fuch  as  made  part  of  their  own  dominion,  they  fhould  have 
confidered  him  not  only  as  the  enemy  of  their  nation,  but  alfo  of  their 
religion,  and  even  as  a  renegado,  a  principle  of  animofity  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  any  other. 

This  religion,  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak,  was  a  branch  of  the  fedl 
of  Ali.  To  give  a  juft  idea  of  it,  I  have  but  to  put  in  order  what 
M.  d’Herbelot  fays  of  it  in  the  different  articles  of  his  ‘  Bibliothèque 
Orientale,’  a  treafure  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  prized  ;  but  which  not 
being  printed  until  after  his  death,  and  before  the  author  had  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  it,  is  deferving  of  corredtion,  and  of  being  edited  in 
a  better  manner. 

The  Mohammedans  named  Sunnites,  who  believe  themfelves  the  only 
orthodox,  are  in  general  called  Schiites,  or  Schiaites,  from  Schiah,  which 
fignifics  ‘  faction,’  the  fedlaries  of  Ali.  The  divifion  that  fprung  up 
between  thefe  two  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the  fécond  century  of  the 
Hegira  was  confiderably  augmented  in  the  fourth,  and  finally  caufed  the 
ruin  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Thefe  fedtaries,  who  on  their  part  thought 
themfelves  the  only  faithful,  under  the  name  of  Adelin  (Jufts)  divided  into 
feveral  fedfs,  of  which  there  were  five  principal  ones,  whence  a  prodigious 
number  of  branches  burft  forth. 

The  moft  considerable  of  thefe  five  was  that  of  the  Sofis,  or  Sefis,  who 
pretended  to  be  defeended  by  Scheikh  Sefi,  or  Séfieddin,  from  floufain, 
fécond  fon  to  Ali,  the  true  branch  of  the  Imams,  according  to  the  Perfians. 
They  were  myftics,  confidered  as  Mohammedans  of  the  pureft  religion 

Ifmaël  Sophi,  head  of  the  laft  dynafty  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  between 
the  fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries,  derived  his  origin  from  this  Séfieddin. 
Travellers,  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  the  firname  of  Sophi,  have  believed  it 
to  be  the  dilcriminating  name  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  *. 


*  M.  Otter,  in  the  firll  volume,  page  243,  of  his  Travels  in  Turkey,  fays,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia 
are  called  ‘  Saféviens,’  from  being  the  defeendants  from  Cheik-Safi.  M.  D’Herbelot  interprets  the 
word  *  Safi,’  ‘  chofen,’  whence  Scheik-Safi.  Nevertheleis  from  *  Sofi,’  a  religious  Muffulman,  he 
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All  thcfe  feblaries  agree  in  allowing  Ali  to  be  only  fir  ft  Imam  after 
Mohammed  ;  but  they  count  differently  in  refpebt  to  the  Imamat,  or  the 
fovereign  power,  both  as  to  temporal  and  fpiritual  matters, — a  power  which 
they  regard  as  divine,  and  which  cannot  be  difobeyed  or  refilled  without 
impiety.  It  is  in  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe  five  principal  fedtaries  that 
we  muft  feek  the  origin  of  the  Affaflins. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fécond  century  of  the  Hegira,  Giafar  al 
Sadek,  that  is  to  fay,  the  juft,  the  fixth  of  the  imams,  admitted  by  the 
Perfians,  had  feveral  fons  :  Ifmael,  the  eldeft,  died  before  his  father,  and 
the  feétaries  pretend  that  the  dignity  of  imam  had  defcended  to  his  iffue,  in 
preference  to  the  collateral  line.  It  is  from  this  Ifmael  the  Affaflins  have 
taken  the  name  of  Ifmaëliens.  I  could  have  wifhed  that  M.  Schultens  had 
made  ufe  of  this  name,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  life  of  Saladin,  rather  than 
that  of  Ifmaëlites,  the  general  name  of  Mohammedans,  which  the  Jews 
give  them,  and  which  they  have  retained  from  the  Arabians,  their  anceftors, 
long  called  fo  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Pocock,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Abulfaragius,  fhews  the  fame  want  of  attention.  M.  d’Herbelot,  more 
fcrupulous  in  fpeaking  of  our  febtaries,  always  fays  Ifmaëliens,  in  confequence 
of  an  obfervation  which  he  makes  at  the  word  ‘  Ifmaëlioun.* 

The  faction  we  are  fpeaking  of  at  firft  excited  great  troubles,  which 
ended  in  open  rebellion.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  defendants  of  Ifmael,  fon 
to  Giafar,  that  took  forcible  poffeflion  of  Egypt  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  reigned  there  about  three  hundred  years, 
under  the  name  of  Fatimite  Caliphs  :  they  were  alfo  called  African 
Ifmaëliens.  Our  Ifmaëliens,  who  are  thofe  of  Afia,  eftablifhed  themfelves  * 
two  hundred  years  later  •  but  their  origin  may  be  dated  from  the  death  of 
Giafar,  in  the  middle  of  the  fécond  century  of  the  Hegira,  about  the  year 
770  of  our  æra.  This  completes  exadtly  the  four  hundred  years  which 


derives  the  word  ‘  Sof,’  or  *  Souf,’  ‘  wool,’  from  the  ancient  Softs  wearing  woollen  drefles. 
M.  Kæmpfer,  Amænit.  Exotic,  clothes  thefe  religious  in  camlet,  ‘  Suf,  fauph,’  a  fort  of  camlet 
fabricated  at  Suph,  a  fmall  town  in  Syria,  &c. 

The  firft  derivation  of  Safi  feems  the  more  reafonable,  as  to  what  concerns  the  kings  of  PerfiaJ 
The  religious  Muftuhnen  may  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  derivations. 
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William  of  Tyre  allows  for  the  antiquity  of  their  religion  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  nearly  in  1170. 

The  chief  dogmas  of  the  Aflafiins  were  the  metempfychofis,  and  the 
defcent  of  the  holy  Spirit  *  on  the  perfons  of  their  imams.  A  ftrong  belief 
in  this  lad  point  infpires  them  with  that  blind  obedience  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  fovereign,  as  if  he  were  a  god,  and  makes  them  dare  death 
with  an  intrepidity  that  is  unexampled  among  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Similar  principles,  drawn  from  Magifm  -f*  and  Judaifm,  as  well  as  from 
Mohammedanifm,  infedted  I  know  not  how  many  enthufiafts  prior  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Afiaffins.  There  is  great  likelihood  that  the  religion 
of  the  Indians  entered  alfo  into  the  monftrous  mixture  of  which  the 
ïfmaëliens  compofed  theirs. 

Hafsan-Sabah,  their  firft  chief  in  Perfia,  had  gone  as  far  as  Khafchgar, 
a  town  in  the  Turkeflan,  to  feek,  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Magi  and  Indians, 
wherewith  to  enrich  thofe  of  his  own  fedt.  Already  this  whole  country, 
even  the  more  northern  parts  of  it,  was  infedted  with  Indianifm  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  word).  One  of  the  firll;  khans  of  the  turkifh  nation  had 
prevailed  on  fome  Bonzes  from  China  and  India  to  come  to  him,  in  the 
feventh  century  of  our  æra,  at  the  fame  moment  when  Mohammed  began 
to  eftablifti  his  dodtrines  in  the  fouth  of  Afia.  This  I  learnt  from  M.  de 
Guignes,  who  told  me  he  had  found  it  in  chinefe  books. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ïfmaëliens,  there  appeared  a  fedt  called 
4  Ravendiah:’  fuch  as  embraced  it  were  named  4  Zenadecah,’  and 
4  Revendi  their  chief  was  denominated,  4  Alzendik,’  from  the  word 
4  Zend,’  the  title  of  a  book  of  Zoroafter,  the  gofpel,  if  1  may  fo  call  it, 
of  the  Magi,  of  which  thefe  fedtaries  were  a  branch.  They  believed  in  the 
metempfychofis,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Almanfor,  fécond  caliph 
of  the  Abafsides,  that  the  fpirit  of  Mohammed  had  paffed  into  his  body:  far 


*  Called  Holuliat.  See  d’Herbelot,  article  ‘  Imam,’  who  has  fpelt  it  wrong,  ‘  Huloubiat.5 
Holoul  Choloul  means  in  Arabic  ‘  defcent,’  and  alfo  ‘  repofe,  habitation.’ 

f  There  was  Sinan,  one  of  tire  Magi,  in  the  Khoraffan,  who  believed  in  the  metempfychofis 
with  Abou-Moflem. — D’Herbelot,  word  ‘  Sinan.’  All  thefe  fanatics  were  guilty  of  inceft,  from 
the  examples  of  the  Magi. 
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from  accepting  of  the  divine  honours  which  they  confequently  wifhed  to 
pay  him,  he  made  it  a  point  of  religious  duty  to  exterminate  them. 

Some  considerable  time  afterward,  Hakem-Bemrillah,  third  caliph  of 
the  Fatimites  in  Egypt,  was  not  fo  prudent:  his  head  being  turned  with 
pride,  he  believed  himfelf  in  fa6l  a  god,  at  the  perfuafions  of  a  fanatic, 
called  Darari,  of  whom  I  fhall  foon  fpeak. 

A  little  before,  the  Zenadecahs  uttered  their  vifions  at  the  court  of  the 
Abaflide  Caliph,  there  appeared  in  the  Khoraffan  an  impodor  called 
Hakem-ben-Hafchem,  who  was- pleafed  to  fuppofe  that  the  fpirit  of  God 
had  defcended  on  Abou  Modem,  governor  of  that  province.  Abou 
Modem,  though  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  metempfychofis,  mud  have 
been  didrudful  of  this  honour,  and  mud  have  judged  Giafar,  who  redded 
at  Medina,  more  worthy  of  it,  dnce  he  offered  him  the  caliphate. 

This  Mohammedan,  a  great  warrior,  wifhed  to  dedroy  the  dynady  of 
the  Ommiades,  and,  on  the  refufal  of  Giafar,  he  edablidied  the  Abadides 
on  the  throne.  Hakem,  after  the  death  of  Abou  Modem,  laid  claim  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  excited  great  troubles,  which  ceafed  not  after  his  death. 
Bedeged,  and  perceiving  the  place  mud  foon  be  dormed,  he  put  himfelf  to 
death  in  a  dngular  manner,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  a  bath  of  aqua-fortis, 
without  doubt,  in  order  that  his  body  might  be  fo  confumed,  as  to  excite  a 
belief  that  his  body  and  foul  afcended  together  to  heaven,  as  his  fedlaries, 
the  ‘  Vêtus  de  blanc,’  afterwards  publifhed. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  after  this,  in  the  278th  year  of  the  Hegira, . 
came  Kerfah,  another  impodor,  firnamed  Carmath,  from  the  place  of  his 
refidence,  near  to  Cufa.  His  hidory  is  in  Abulfaragius.  He  fpread 
abroad  the  fame  erroneous  opinions  as  Hakem  and  the  Zenadecahs  ;  but, 
edablifhing  new  legal  obfervances,  he  principally  inculcated,  that  they  were 
all  but  fymbols  of  the  blind  obedience  due  to  the  imam,  whofe  dignities  and 
divine  prerogatives,  however,  he  thought  might  pafs  from  one  family  to 
another.  I  imagine  that  in  this  Carmath  we  find  the  Canbat  of  Benjamin 
de  Tudela,  whom  he  calls  the  Prophet  of  the  Adadins.  My  conjecture 
feems  the  more  probable,  from  Khondemir,  the  perfian  hidorian,  informing 
us  that  the  feet  of  Carmath  conforms  to  the  doctrines  of  Ifmaël,  fon  to> 
Giafar. 
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The  fe&ariesof  Carmath  formed  a  government  in  Arabia,  of  which  Hagiar* 
was  their  capital.  Abou-Thaher,  chief  of  the  Carmathes,  a  little  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  after  having  pillaged  Mecca, 
and  profaned  the  temple,  whence  he  carried  off  the  black  hone,  marched  a 
troop  of  500  horfe  againft  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  fent  by  the 
caliph.  When  a  general  from  the  caliph  came  to  exhort  him  to  fubmit, 
Abou-Thaher,  to  fhow  how  cheaply  he  held  the  army  of  the  caliph,  after 
telling  him  that  his  general  wanted  three  fuch  men  as  his,  by  a  fimple  fign, 
ordered  three  of  his  foldiers  to  kill  themfelves,  one  by  a  ftroke  of  a  poinard 
on  the  throat,  another  by  throwing  himl'elf  into  the  Tigris,  the  third  by 
leaping  off  a  very  high  place,  and  inftantly  he  was  obeyed.  The  terror 
with  which  thefe  felf-  murders  infpired  his  enemies  made  him  gain  an  eafy 
victory.  I  have  related  a  fimilar  fa6t  in  my  quotations  from  Elmacin,  and 
there  is  another  of  the  fame  fort  told  of  the  weftern  Affaffins.  We  read  in 
the  chronicle  of  Pepin,  at  the  place  before  cited,  that  Henry  the  fécond 
count  of  Champagne,  who  married  Ifabeau,  daughter  to  king  Amauri,  and 
widow  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  invited  by  the  commandant 
of  the  Affaffins  in  Syria  to  pafs  through  his  territory.  On  his  coming  near 
a  certain  tower,  the  commandant,  who  had  accompanied  him,  alked  if  he 
had  fubjedts  as  obedient  as  his  were.  Without  waiting  an  anfwer,  at  the 
firft  fignal  he  made,  three  young  men,  clothed  in  white,  precipitated 
themfelves  from  the  top  of  the  tower  near  to  which  they  were. 

It  is  from  fimilar  fadls  that  Nicetas  Chômâtes  fays  the  Affaffins,  at  the 
fimple  motion  of  the  eye-brows  of  their  prince,  threw  themfelves  into  water, 
fire,  or  on  the  points  of  fpears,  or  fwords,  that  may  be  preiented  to  them. 

What  is  faid  of  the  young  men  clothed  in  white,  in  this  paffage  of  Pepin, 
gives  me  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  white  colour  of  the  drefs  feems  to  be 
of  legal  obfervance  among  all  thefe  fanatics.  The  fedtaries  of  Hakem 
of  the  Khoraffan,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  were  called  in  Perfian  ‘  Sifid 
Giameghian,’  that  is  to  fay,  4  thofe  clothed  in  white.’  The  Effeniens,  whom 


*  This  Hagiar  is  not  the  ancient  Petra  :  it  is  another  Hagiar  near  to  the  perfian  gulph,  in  çhe 
province  of  Bahrein.  D’Herbelot,  at  the  word  ‘  Hagiar,’  has  confounded  them. 

*  Hagr,  Hagiar,’  in  Arabic,  means  1  hone.’ 
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we  fhall  demonftrate  by  and  bye  to  have  fome  conformity  with  the 
Ifmaeliens,  wore  nothing  but  white  clothes  :  it  is  probable  that  they  took 
them  from  the  Nazaréens. 

Some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira, 
Schamalgani  preached,  not  only  the  metempfyehofis,  but  alfo  the  transfufion 
of  fouls  among  the  living.  He  abolifhed  all  divine  worfhip,  and  permitted 
inceft.  This  villain  was  executed  fhortly  after,  under  the  reign  of  Radhi, 
the  twentieth  caliph  of  the  Abaffides. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira,  in  408,  Darari, 
who,  as  I  have  faid,  had  perverted  the  fatimite  caliph,  having  been  (lain, 
Hamzah,  protected  by  the  fame  caliph,  re- animated  the  feCt  of  Dararioun. 
Hamzah  eftablifhed  not  only  doctors  in  Cairo  and  in  Mefrah,  the  ancient 
Babylon  of  Egypt,  but  he  fent,  as  I  may  fay,  a  colony  of  Darariouns  to 
Syria,  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Beritus,  whither,  perhaps,  he  himfelf  retired,  after 
the  death  of  the  caliph,  in  the  41 1th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  extravagance  of  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  Schamalgani,  formed 
the  effence  of  the  religion  of  the  Darariouns.  The  Affaffins  have  been 
reproached  with  inceft  by  Arnold  of  Lubec,  (book  7.  chapter  10.)  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  (Spied.  Hiftor.  1.  31.  c.  6.)  and  by  the  author  of  the 
manufeript  treatife  on  the  holy  war,  quoted  by  M.  du  Cange  in  his 
obfervations  on  Joinville.  The  affinity  of  the  Affaffins  with  the  Darariouns, 
among  whom  inceft  was  permitted  *,  and  their  connections  with  them,  of 
which  we  fhall  fpcak,  may  have  brought  on  them  this  reproach  ;  or,  rather, 
both  of  them  have,  in  this,  followed  the  example  of  the  Magi,  or  ancient 
Guebres. 

During  this  interval  the  Carmathes,  whofe  power  declined  on  the  death 
of  Abou-Thaher,  and  which  was  fhortly  after  deftroyed  by  the  Baridiens,  a 
people  of  Arabia,  remained  difperfed  for  more  than  a  century  in  Syria,  Perfia, 
and  even  in  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  Darariouns.  It  was  there  that  Haffan 
Sabah  collected  thofe  of  either  fed,  the  Darariouns  and  Carmathes,  equally 
called  Rathéniens,  whom  he  united  with  fuch  as  he  found  in  other  countries 


*  Permiferunt  fuis  ducere  forores,  filias  atque  matres,  et  fuftulerunt  pietatis  ftudia,  fcilicet 
jejunium,  orationem,  et  peregrinationem. — Elmacin ,  1.  iii.  c.  6. 
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of  A  fia,  after  which,  having  pufhed  his  excursions  as  far  as  Kafchgar,  with 
the  defign  before  mentioned,  he  fell  upon  the  Gebal  or  Kouheftan  of  Perfia, 
judging  that  the  Ifmaeliens,  perfecuted  in  every  country  whither  they  had 
difperfed  themfelves,  could  not  fix  on  any  afylum  more  Secure  than  one  that 
was  mountainous,  and  almoft  inacceffible.  Thus,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Hegira  was  formed  the  dynafty  of  the  Ifmaeliens,  of 
whom  Hafsan  was  the  firft  chief  :  a  man  of  underftanding,  well  verfed  in 
the  fciences  of  geometry,  of  the  magi,  and  others,  according  to  the  account 
Abulfeda  gives  of  him  in  his  hiftory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remnant  of  the  Carmathes  in  Irak  Arabia,  the 
place  of  their  origin,  united  themfelves  to  the  feétaries  of  Darari,  eftablifhed 
in  Syria  by  Hamzah  ;  and  to  the  Noffairiouns,  that  were  difperfed  in  the 
environs  of  Antioch  and  Apaméa.  The  Ifmaeliens  of  Perfia  judged  it 
proper,  no  doubt,  for  the  union  of  all  thefe  Sectaries  which  had  fo  great 
an  affinity  with  each  other,  that  commanders  fhould  be  Sent  them,  that  is 
to  fay,  lieutenants  from  the  fovereign  who  re  Sided  in  Perfia.  Another 
motive  feems  alfo  to  have  determined  them  on  this  meafure  :  the  croifades, 
which  commenced  early  in  the  Sixth  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  twelfth  of 
our  æra,  furnifhed  them  with  too  many  favourable  opportunities  of  exercifing 
their  attempts  on  the  Chriftians,  the  declared  enemies  to  a  religion  of  which 
they  believed  themfelves  the  mofl;  juft  (Adelin)  followers,  as  well  as  the  mod: 
zealous  defenders. 

The  fame  reafon,  however,  which  had  induced  them  to  form  eftablifhments 
in  the  Kouheftan  of  Perfia,  had  fimilar  effeéts  in  regard  to  their  fixing  on 
Syria,  and  in  other  parts  of  Libanus  and  Anti  Libanus,  for  their  refidence. 
Many  different  people,  who  had  been  defirous  of  withdrawing  themfelves 
from  the  muffulman  domination,  whether  of  the  caliphs  or  the  felgiucides 
princes,  had  already  chofen  this  fpot.  The  hiftorians  who  fpeak  of  thefe 
laft  Affaflins  mention  mount  Libanus  by  the  word  Gebal,  ‘  a  mountain’  in 
arabic,  although  this  name  properly  belongs  only  to  the  Gebal  of  the  perfian 
Irak,  that  is  to  fay,  in  Kouheftan,  a  perfian  word  Signifying  a  refidence  on 
a  mountain. 

M.  le  Moine,  notwithftanding,  feems  to  doubt,  in  his  letter  to  M.  Ménage, 
whether  the  Affaflins  did  refide  on  mountains,  when,  in  order  to  derive  their 
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name  from  their  place  of  refidence,  he  makes  them  inhabit  the  plains. 
According  to  him,  4  Aflefa,’  or  4  Affifa,’  (fignifying  *  herbs,  pafturage,’  in 
Arabic,  and  thence  4  gardens,’)  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  4  aflaflin.’ 

The  etymology  is  as  falfe  as  the  confequences  he  feems  to  draw  from  it. 
The  gardens  of  the  fcheikh  of  the  Kouheftan  were  in  truth  in  a  valley,  from 
the  defcription  of  Marco  Polo  :  thofe  of  the  Aflafsins  of  Syria  may  have 
been  in  the  fame  hollow  :  but  the  fortreflès  of  this  nation  were  on  the 
inaccefsible  mountains.  The  ftrong  places  of  the  Kouheftan  had  refifted, 
for  feveral  years,  the  troops  of  Holagou  ;  and  that  which  Saladin  had 
befieged  was  fituated  on  mount  Afsikin  in  Syria.  It  was  from  this  refidence 
on  mountains,  that  the  chief  of  the  Aflafsins  was  called  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fhow. 

I  cannot,  on  the  occafion  of  the  miftake  of  M.  le  Moine,  refrain  from 
making  fome  obfervations  on  other  parts  of  that  letter.  He  pretends,  that 
the  prince  Alardin,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  has  been  confounded  with 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain  :  he  mifnames  Alardin,  him  whom  Marco 
Polo  and  others  call  Aloaddin,  though  wrong  alfo.  Moadin  is  another 
alteration  of  this  name,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  as  well  as  Algaydin,  in 
Bergeron,  followed  by  the  tranflator  of  Marmol.  But  whatever  the  name 
may  be,  this  confuflon,  which  M.  le  Moine  does  not  attempt  to  clear  up, 
may  be  eafily  unravelled  by  Amply  laying  down  the  fuccefsion  of  chiefs  of 
the  oriental  Aflafsins. 

The  Ifmaëliens  of  Perfia  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  Kouheftan,  as  we 
have  faid,  in  the  flfth  century  of  the  Hegira,  which  anfwers  to  the  eleventh 
of  our  æra,  and  maintained  poflèfsion  about  one  hundred  and  feventy  years, 
under  eight  princes,  the  ftrft  of  whom  was  Haflan  Sabah,  their  founder,  and 
the  laft  Rokneddin,  who  only  reigned  one  year.  His  predeceflbr  Alaè’ddin 
(this  is  the  true  name)  reigned  for  more  than  twenty-Ave  years  :  it  is  not* 
therefore,  furpriAng  that  he  fhould  be  fpoken  of  in  preference  to  his 
fucceflor,  whofe  reign  was  fo  fhort,  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  the 
expedition  of  Holagou  againft  the  Aflafsins  of  Perfia,  which  muft  have 
lafted  for  two  or  three  years,  muft  confequently  have  commenced  dpring 
the  life-time  of  Alaeddin. 
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It  is  aftonifhing  that  this  prince,  almoft  the  laft  of  his  line,  fhould  have 
been  reprefented  by  the  greater  part  of  modern  writers  under  the  name  of 
Aloadin,  as  the  founder  of  the  dynafty  of  the  ifmaëlian  princes.  Marmol, 
R.  Reineccius,  followed  by  many  more,  have  fallen  into  this  error. 

I  fhall  make  one  other  obfervation  on  this  prince,  by  faying,  that  the 
learned  authors  of  the  4  Aéta  SandtorunT  are  miftaken,  when  they  attribute 
to  Alaeddin  (they  name  him  corredlly)  the  embafly  fent  to  St  Louis,  for 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  coming  from  fuch  a  diftance  :  it  could  only 
have  been  fent  by  the  commandant  in  Syria  ;  but  to  avoid  this  error,  which 
they  have,  without  doubt,  felt,  they  have  added  in  a  note  elfewhere,  that 
the  Afsafsins  (whom  I  call  eaftern)  had  quitted  Perfia  to  eftablifh  themfelves 
in  Syria,  at  the  period  of  this  embafsy  in  the  year  11250.  4  Ex  hoc  temporis 
fpatio  fatis  colligitur  principem  Afsafsinorem  tunc  temporis  non  habitafse 
circa  fines  Perfidis,  licet  eos  ibidem  antea  domicilium  habuifse  affirmet 
Vitriacus.’ 

The  miftake  is  manifeft.  The  eaftern  Afsafsins  were  in  exiftence  in  the 
year  1250,  fince  they  were  not  deftroyed  by  Holagou  until  fome  years  after. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weftern  Afsafsins  had  refided  in  Syria  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  century  that  they  caufed 
Raymond  II.  count  of  Tripoli,  to  be  afsafsinated  in  1148,  and  Conrad, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  1192  ;  that  they  entered  into  negotiations  with 
king  Amauri,  about  the  year  1171,  in  order  to  be  converted  to  Chriftianity; 
and  that  Saladin,  whom  they  had  attempted  to  murder,  laid  fiegc  to  their 
fortrefs  of  Mafiata,  near  to  Libanus,  in  the  5  7 2d  year  of  the  Hegira,  and, 
according  to  Boadin,  the  1176th  of  our  æra,  without  l'peaking  of  other  fadts 
anterior  to  the  year  1250. 

The  dynafty  of  the  Ifmaëliens  of  Perfia,  with  the  name  of  their  princes, 
in  fuccefsion,  from  father  to  fon,  and  the  duration  of  each  reign,  are  detailed 
in  the  Nighiariftan  *.  a  book  quoted  by  d’Herbelot,  who  has  inferted,  in 


*  Nighicirijlan , — a  perfian  word  that  means  ‘  gallery,  a  place  for  walking,’  taken  from  feveral 
hiflorical  books.  "We  have  in  French,  ‘  Galerie  des  femmes  fortes.’  In  Italian,  *  The  gallery  o£ 
Minerva,’  a  kind  of  journal. 
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different  parts  of  his  Bibliothèque,  the  fuccefsions  of  all  the  princes  of  Afia, 
excepting  what  concerns  the  commanders  of  the  Afsafsins  in  Syria, 
D’Herbelot  only  gives,  after  the  eaftern  writers,  the  name  of  Scheikh  (old 
man),  that  is  to  fay,  prince,  to  the  chief  of  the  Afsafsins  of  Perfia.  Our 
hiflorians  alone  honour  with  this  title  the  lieutenants  of  Syria.  Marco 
Polo  was  then  well  informed  when  he  fays,  the  Afsafsins  of  Perfia  fent 
lieutenants  to  command  over  thofe  of  Syria.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
William  of  Tyre,  fpeaking  of  the  laft,  fays,  that  their  commanders  fucceeded 
each  other  by  eleétion,  and  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  differing  in  this 
refpeél  from  the  fcheikhs  of  Perfia.  This  election,  however,  depended 
folely  on  him,  whom  Jacques  de  Vitri  calls  4  Abbas,  prælatus,  magifter 
cultellorum,’  who  refided  4  in  profundum  orientis,’  and  to  whom  he  expreflly 
declares  were  fubjedt  thofe  who  commanded  in  Syria. 

This  fadl  appears  to  me  completely  decided  ;  and  any  contrary  opinion 
can  only  be  fupported  by  a  very  fufpicious  authority,  that  of  Benjamin  de 
Tudela,  when  he  fays,  in  a  paffage  before  quoted,  that  the  people  of  Molhat 
were  fubjedled  to  the  old  man,  who  refides  in  the  country  of  the 
Alchafchifchins,  to  which  M.  Baratier  very  thoughtleffty  adds,  that  this  old 
man  was  chief  of  the  Affaffins  of  Syria.  Although  the  rabbi  was  fully  capable 
of  falling  into  this  grofs  miftake,  we  may,  neverthelefs,  interpret  it  more 
favourably.  He  had  fpoken,  a  little  before,  of  4  Robabdar,’  as  a  place  nine 
days  journey  from  the  country  of  Molhat  :  now  this  caftle  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  Affaffins,  and  even  one  of  their  principal  holds,  as  we  fhall  fee  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  there  that  he  intended  to  fay  their  old  man  refided.  In 
this  cafe  the  fault  of  Benjamin  would  only  confift  in  not  having  properly 
diftinguifhed  the  country  of  Molhat  from  that  of  Robabdar,  as  if  thefe  two 
countries  had  been  under  feparate  governments. 

The  territory  of  the  Ifmaëliens  was  very  extenfive.  They  occupied, 
from  the  Khoraffan  from  eaft  to  weft,  all  the  country  on  the  fouthern  fhore 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea..  In  thofe  days  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Gebal  or  Kouheftan  *,  ancient  Parthia,  and  the  northern  part  of  what 


*  That  is  to  fay,  the  Kouheftan  of  this  day  properly  fo  called,  Efterabad,  the  Tabriftan,  the 
Mafanderan,  and  die  Ghilan  or  Dilemi 
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formerly  compofed  Media.  It  is  in  the  Dilem  or  Ghilan,  which  was  a 
dépendance  on  it,  that  we  find  Roudbar  and  Alamout  the  moft  confiderable 
places  of  the  Ifmaëliens.  Roudbar,  which  we  fee  in  the  map  of  the  Ghilan, 
in  the  travels  of  Olearius  under  the  name  of  Pyle-Rnbar,  and  which  is 
defcribed  in  the  journal  of  the  travels  of  father  de  la  Maze,  is  a  delightful 
fpot  near  to  Réi,  to  the  north  of  Cafbin.  It  is  the  Robabdar  which 
Eenjamin  places  at  nine  days  journey  from  Molhat,  and  is  called  Rodiara 
by  Elmacin,  in  the  paflàge  we  have  quoted.  Alamout,  the  principal  feat 
of  the  Ifmaëliens,  was  built  in  the  240th  year  of  the  Hegira.  Nafireddin, 
a  famous  aftronomer,  contemporary  with  Holagou,  places  this  town,  called 
by  him  Almut,  in  the  Dilem,  in  about  thirty-fix  degrees  of  latitude. 

Abulfeda  mentions  feveral  places  that  the  Ifmaëliens  took  poflèfüon  of 
by  force,  fuch  as  Tabs,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Kouheftan,  and 
others  ftill  more  foutherly,  between  the  Fars  and  the  Khouziftan,  which 
they  had  furprifed  :  but  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  they  long  retained 
places  fo  diftant  from  their  centre  of  government,  fixed  near  to  the  Cafpian 
Sea.  Such  expeditions  were  made  more  for  plunder  than  for  permanent 
conquefls.  With  regard  to  Tigado,  a  place  fpoken  of  by  Haiton  alone, 
and  after  him  by  Marmol,  who  calls  Tigad  the  paradife  of  the  Afsafsins, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fettle  its  fituation,  unlefs  it  be  the  Kitou  of  the 
Chinefe,  as  I  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  :  then  it  would  be  a  place  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  Kouheftan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Khorafsan,  which 
would  offer  itfelf  firft  to  the  prince  Holagou,  on  his  advance  from  the 
north-eaftern  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  enter  the  country  of  Mounai, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Afsafsins. 

To  conclude  all  that  concerns  the  fituation  of  the  parts  inhabited  by  the 
Afsafsins,  I  have  to  notice  the  extraordinary  opinion  of  a  learned  man  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  but  which  has  had,  however,  fome  fuccefs.  Cælius 
Auguftinus  Curio,  in  the  third  book  of  his  faracenic  hiftory,  feduced  by  the 
falfe  refemblance  of  the  names,  has  imagined  that  the  Afsafsins  were  the 
Afsaceni,  of  whom  Arrian  and  other  authors  have  fpoken  ;  and  he  places 
them  in  the  fame  parts,  which  thefe  ancient  people  occupied,  between  the 
Cophen  and  the  Indus,  three  hundred  leagues  to  the  eaftward,  beyond  the 
Kouheftan. 
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Marmol,  whom  Ortelius  quotes  without  correcting  him,  has  fallen  into 
the  fame  error  :  Bergeron,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Tartars,  has  followed  him  ; 
and  it  feems  as  if  R.  Reineccius  has  caufed  it  by  afligning  that  part  of  Perfia 
neared:  to  the  Indus  for  the  feat  of  government  of  Aloaddin,  which  has  been 
faithfully  copied  into  fome  of  our  dictionaries.  I  pafs  over  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  padage  of  Curio  deferving  of  cenfure,  and  come  to  a  fmgle 
word,  that  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  finifhing  all  I  have  to  fay 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Affaffins. 

Curio,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  article  on  the  Affaffins,  fays,  that  fome 
call  them  ‘  Edènos.’  I  have  before  faid  fomething  on  the  connection  of  the 
Effeniens  with  the  Affaffins.  Firft,  the  name  of  Effeniens,  or  Edeens,  (it  is 
thus  the  Greeks  have  formed  thefe  names  EWvw  from  the  Arabic,  E'açcuoi 
from  the  Syriac),  which  name,  I  fay,  has  as  much  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  Affaffins  as  thole  of  Affacini,  Adanitæ,  Arfacidæ,  names  which 
different  authors  have  given  to  them,  according  to  various  etymological 
ideas,  equally  frivolous  ;  but  it  feems  a  more  ftriking  refemblance  has  been 
imagined  in  the  thing  itfelf. 

The  Edeens,  or  Effeniens,  a  jewifh  feet,  fprung,  agreeably  to  the 
conjecture  of  Drufius,  from  the  bofom  of  thofe  Pharifees  who  allowed  of 
the  metempfyehobs.  This  opinion  fpread  over  the  ead:  from  the  earlieft 
times,  where  even  Pythagoras  had  imbibed  it,  and  was  eafily  communicated  ta 
the  Jews.  The  philofophers  of  both  fects,  called  Mecar,  generally  admitted 
it  ;  but  they  only  allowed  of  the  regeneration  of  fouls  to  the  good.  The 
foul  of  Phineas,  grandfon  to  Aaron,  had  paffed  into  the  body  of  the 
prophet  Elias  ;  that  of  Adam  into  David,  and  was  afterward  to  animate 
the  Mediah  :  but  as  to  the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  they  were  configned,  inltantly 
after  death,  to  eternal  punifhments.  The  metempfyehofis  of  Pythagoras,  on 
the  contrary,  was  confidered  as  a  means  of  purifying  fouls  imperfeétly  good. 

The  Ifmaeliens,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  admitted  a  fuccedive  transfufion  of 
perfeét  fouls,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mohammed  and  Ali,  or  the  defeent  of  the  divine 
Spirit  on  the  perfons  of  their  imams.  *  There  is  likewife  another  fimilarity 


*  According  to  the  monk  Yves  le  Breton,  mentioned  in  Joinville,  the  Affaffins  believed  that  the 
foul  of  Abel  palled  into  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  and  from  Abraham  to  St  Peter. 
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between  the  Efseniens  and  the  Afsafsins,  in  their  religious  conformity. 
Befide  the  three  jewifh  fedtaries,  there  arofe  a  fourth  during  the  latter  periods 
of  Jerufalem  :  thefe  were  the  ‘  Sicarii,’  thus  called  by  Jofephus.  It  was 
rather  a  faction  than  a  fedt,  which  caufed  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and 
fupported  it  with  unexampled  courage.  Thefe  Sicarii,  called  alfo  Zelotæ, 
were  formed  from  thofe  of  the  Pharifees  and  Efseniens,  whom  the  ill 
treatment  of  Florus,  govenor  of  Judea,  had  reduced  to  defpair.  Robbers  of 
every  defcription  foon  united  themfelves  to  the  Sicarii.  St  Chryfoltom,  in 
his  46th  homily  on  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles,  ftyles  thefe  Sicarii,  Efseniens  ; 
and  Theophyladtus  does  the  fame  in  his  Scholia,  on  the  2 lit  chapter  of  the 
A6ts  of  the  Apoftles. 

The  Sicarii  had  for  arms  poniards,  %i(piiïçx,  Sicas,  whence  they  had  their 
name.  They  would  acknowledge  no  other  fovereign  than  God,  and  were 
animated  with  fuch  extraordinary  zeal  againit  the  enemies  of  their  religion, 
that  they  gained  the  name  of  Zelotæ.  Their  conftancy  in  the  enduring  of 
tortures  was  inconceivable. 

Thefe  were  the  arms  ufed  by  the  Aflaflins  :  we  have  feen  them  called 
Sikkin  by  Bohadin *  *  :  fuch  were  their  difpofitions  of  body  and  mind  : 
add  alfo  their  fuppofed  affinity  of  name,  their  belief  in  the  metempfychofis, 
the  fame  colour  in  their  drefs,  for  prejudice  feeks  fupport  from  every  thing, 
and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  imagined 
they  had  difcovered  the  Aflaflins  among  the  Efleniens. 

We  muft  not  therefore  be  furprifed  if  Jacques  de  Vitri,  in  his  third 
book  of  the  edition  of  father  Martene,  does  not  hefitate  in  making  the 
Aflaflins  defcend  from  the  Jews  :  ‘  Elifæi  quos  vulgus  vocat  Aflèflinos  de 
Judæis  tradti  funt,  fed  Judæorum  ritus  non  obfervant.’  Elifæi  is  manifeftly 
a  miftake  for  Eflæi.  This  word  is  again  otherwife  changed  in  a  paiTage  of 
Raphael  de  Volterra,  a  learned  Italian  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
who  is  nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  in  refpedt  to  the  jewifh  origin  of  the  Aflaflins. 
Having  fpoken  of  the  Afliffini  of  Syria,  whom  he  admits  to  have  come  from 


*  It  is  the  ‘  Chinger’  of  the  Perfians,  ‘  A 1  chinger’  of  the  Arabians,  pronounced  by  the  Malays 
4  Chanzier,’  and  by  the  Turks  ‘  Chaigiar,’  ‘  i’Acinaces’  cf  the  ancient  Perfians,  4  Ev%eipiiïiov}’ 

* 1  Parazonium,  Pugio,’  &c, 
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Perfia,  he  thus  concludes  :  4  Scripturam  habent  ex  Chaldæo  et  Hebræo 
permixtam  ;  nam  Edeflæorum  fectæ  adhærent,  qui  putant  poll;  mortem  nec 
gaudii,  nec  pænæ  locum  eflè.* 

Thefe  Edeflæi  are  the  Efleens,  or,  if  more  agreeable,  the  Hafidéens  ; 
the  philofophers,  perhaps,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  were  called  Mecar,  unlefs, 
perchance,  they  be  the  Sadducees,  as  the  clofe  of  the  above  paffage,  where 
paradife  and  hell  are  excluded  after  death,  feems  to  demonflrate.  Volterra 
would  have  been  groflly  miftaken  in  making  Sadducees  of  the  Aflaflins,  but 
his  error  is  as  great  in  attributing  the  fentiments  of  thefe  laft  to  the  Efleens. 

The  Aflaflins  feem  to  have  another  connexion  with  the  Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Nazaræi.  This  word  would  afford  me  matter  for  too  long;  a 
difcufîion,  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  by  remarking,  that  Noflairioun, 
in  M.  d’Herbelot,  defignates,  as  I  have  before  faid,  three  forts  of  people, 
the  ancient  Nazaréans  of  the  Jews,  more  properly  called  Nazireens,  the 
Nazaréans,  a  fe6t  that  appeared  in  the  firfb  age  of  Chriftianity  *,  and  that 
fe6t  of  Schiites,  whofe  refemblance  to  the  Ifmaëliens  we  have  noticed,  and 
whofe  name  came  from  the  Nazerini  of  Pliny. 

M.  Affemani,  who  has  recognifed  the  Aflaflins  in  thefe  laft  Noflairioun, 
has  confounded  them  with  the  firft  or  fécond,  by  calling  them  Nazaréens. 
The  Aflanites  or  Aflaffanites,  although  he  defcribes  them  as  a  fe6t  of  the 
Jacobites,  appear  to  him  alfo  Aflaflins,  under  another  name.  Thefe 
Aflaffanites,  according  to  him,  are  thus  called  from  Aflafla  f ,  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Tacrit  or  Tecrit,  in  Mefopotamia.  It  may  be  that  the 
Saracens,  4  Aflànitæ,’  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  have  thence  derived 
their  name;  but  we  can  conclude  nothing  from  this  in  regard  to  the 
Aflaflins. 

I  come  at  length  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Aflaflin,  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  an  eaftern  word,  and  that  the  Arabians  were  the 


*  True  Chriftians,  in  the  firft  ages,  have  alfo  taken  this  name  after  Jesus  Christ,  called  the 
Nazarean,  from  being  born  at  Nazareth,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  allufion  to  the  ancient  Nazaréans. 
See  Grotius  in  D.  Matthæ.  c.  2.  v.  23. 

+  Azaza, — a  town  in  Mefopotamia,  according  to  M.  Schultens,  different  from  another  of  the 
fame  name  in  Syria,  that  was  befieged  by  Saladin,  as  before  noticed. 
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firft  who  ufed  it.  William  of  Tyre,  who  ought  to  know,  pofitively  declares 
it,  although  it  be  not  found  in  any  tranflation  from  the  eaftern  texts,  except 
in  that  of  the  Hebrew  of  Benjamin  de  Tudela.  The  true  etymology  which 
immediately  offers  itfelf  is  that  of  Thomas  Hyde  :  ‘  Affaffini,  fignificant 
Trucidatores,  occifores  add  that  from  the  arabic  verb  4  halfa,  chafïà, 
chafafa,’  meaning  4  to  kill,’  comes  the  aélive  participle  4  châfis,’  in  the 
plural  4  haffifm,  chaffifin,’  4  occidentes,’  killers,  affaffins.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  word  4  Sikkin,’  feems  to  point  out  a  different  origin.  We  have 
feen  that  mount  Affikkin,  4  the  mountain  of  the  poniard,’  was  the  refidence 
of  the  commandant  of  the  Affaffins  in  Syria  :  the  knives  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Affaffins  were  called  4  Sikkin  their  fovereign,  qualified  by  Jacques 
de  Vitri  with  the  title  of  4  Magifter  Cultellorum  ;’  his  fubjedts  called 
4  Cultelliferi’  by  Matthew  Paris  :  4  Sicarii’  even  by  William  of  Newbridge, 
as  well  as  the  4  Sicarii’  of  the  Jews.  From  the  fame  caufe,  the  thieves  who 
infefted  France  about  the  year  1180  were  called  4  Coterelli,  Cultellarii, 
Cottereaux.’  But  all  thefe  refemblances,  however  happy  they  may  be, 
only  form  one  of  thofe  allufions  which  are  but  too  feducing  in  the  refearch 
after  the  derivations  of  words,  and  can  have  no  weight  againft  the  etymology 
we  have  firft  offered. 

The  conjedlure  of  M.  de  Cafeneuve,  however  probable  it  may  appear, 
is  of  the  fame  fort  as  that  to  which  the  word  Sikkirt  gave  rife.  This  learned 
man,  in  his  4  Origines  Françoifes,’  imagines,  that  without  having  recourfe 
to  the  Arabic,  the  derivation  of  Affaflin  may  be  found  in  a  primitive  word 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic,  4  Sahs,  Sachs,  Sæhs,’  4  grandis  eulter  et  brevis 
gladius.’  Although  1  fhould  agree  with  this  author  that  the  Saxons  may 
have  taken  their  name  from  this  kind  of  arms,  I  can  never  admit  of  the 
proof  that  Abraham  Mylius  and  Ifaac  Pontanus  believe  they  can  give  of  it, 
when  they  pretend  that  for  this  reafon  the  Saxons  bear  in  their  arms  two 
knives  in  faltire  *.  It  is  for  a  very  different  caufe  that  the  fwords  in  faltire 
are  this  day  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  eledlor  of  Saxony.  In  the  year 
1423,  the  elector  Frederick  was  made  grand  marfhal  of  the  empire;  and  the 


*  Mylius  calls  thefe  knives  ‘  Saggares.*  See  this  word  in  Suidas,  with  the  note  of  Kufter  and* 
Burton.  A etipotvct  Veteris.  Ling.  Peif. 
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two  fwords  were  added  to  the  arms  of  his  houfe,  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity, 
which  the  ele£loral  branch  alone  among  his  fuccedors  has  the  right  to  bear. 
We  cannot  then,  on  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Mylius  and  Pontanus, 
fuppofe  a  word,  manifeftly  arabic,  to  be  derived  from  a  teutonic  origin. 
But  it  may  be  laid  4  Sahs’  is  an  eaftern  word  alfo  :  the  Saccs,  a  people  of 
Scythia,  take  their  name  from  it,  and  the  Saces  are  fathers  to  the  Saxons. 

’  This  is  what  Mylius  fays  in  the  fame  padage,  after  Goropius  Becanus, 
whom  he  does  not  quote.  Nothing  is  more  doubtful  than  this  pretended 
etymology  of  the  Saces.  Reland  agrees  with  Hyde  that  the  name  of  Saces 
comes  from  Saki,  in  Arabic  ‘  Potator,’  and  there  are  many  reafons  for  the 
fupport  of  this  opinion. 

The  Greeks  have  tranflated  the  word  Adadin  by  Xctnor,  which  word 
we  find  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Alexiade  of  Anna  Comnena,  and  in  two 
paflages  of  the  chronicles  of  Nicetas.  Fabrot,  on  the  firft,  reads  : 

we  have  before  feen  in  Phocas.  Benjamin  calls  it,  4  Hafchifchin,’ 

in  Hebrew.  The  orthography  of  the  word  Adadin  has  mod  prodigioufly 
varied  among  our  weftern  authors,  whether  from  the  fault  of  copyifts,  or 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  authors  themfelves*.  In  Matthew  Paris,  we 
find  not  only  ‘  Adaffmi,  Adèdini,  Afliflini,’  (this  laft  is  the  only  good  one), 
but  alfo  4  Haffatuti  in  William  of  Newbridge,  ‘  Hanfeflifii  in  Roger 
Hoveden,  4  Affadi,  Accini  :*  in  Arnold  of  Lubec,  4  Heiflefini  :*  in  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  4  Arfafini  in  Albericus  des  trois  Fontaines,  4  Herfafini 
4  Afiidei,’  in  fome  chronicles  (perhaps  for  4  Hadidæi,’  or  4  Ellæi  :’) 

4  Laflatini,’  in  Thomas  Walfingham.  4  Hakefins,  Arquaflins,  Auquaffins,* 
in  our  old  french  authors  :  in  Moreri’s  dielionary,  L  Ailafiiniens,’  as  if 
Affafii  n  were  the  name  of  a  country.  However,  4  Adaceni,  Adànitæ, 
Arfacidæ,*  are  but  words  forged  on  falfe  etymologies.  Vincent  le  Blanc 
v  has  ftrangely  corrupted  this  laft  word,  by  calling  the  Arfacides  4  Salcidas,* 
or  4  Saldridas.’ 

I  much  fufpeél  that  the  Adaffins  never  called  themfelves  by  this  name  : 
it  was  rather  one  given  them  by  their  enemies.  I  fhould  think  they  would 
more  willingly  have  taken  that  of  4  Bathéniens,*  illuminati,  from  4  Bathen,’ 


*  See  the  lift  of  thefe  varieties  in  the  gloffary  of  du  Cange,  at  the  word  ‘  Aftaffini.’ 
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internal  fcience,  at  lead  they  were  fo  called  in  Egypt,  but  I  believe  they  have 
more  generally  adopted  the  name  of  Ifmaëliens,  as  followers  of  the  dodtrine 
of  Ifmael,  fon  to  Giafar,  the  only  one  they  efteemed  orthodox.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  never  called  ‘  Bedouins,’  which  is  a  blunder  of  the  interpolator 
of  Joinville,  repeated  by  Pafquier,  by  Bergeron,  by  Caleneuve,  &c.  ;  and 
what  is  more  dangerous,  by  the  lateft  dictionaries,  that  of  Moreri,  la 
Martiniere,  and  the  univerfal  dictionary  :  in  this  laft,  where  many  grofs 
miftakes  are  crowded  on  each  other  at  the  word  4  Affaffin,’  the  word 
4  Bedouin’  is  derived  from  4  Bathénis,’  interpreted  by  4  unknown:’  it  is  the 
Bathéniens  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  4  Bédouins,’  4  Béduins,’  4  Badavi,* 

4  Bédévi,’  are  Arabs  of  Arabia  Deferta,  from  4  Badiah,’  the  defert. 

The  other  Mohammedans,  who  held  the  Affaffins  in  horror,  called 
them  4  Molhédites,’  heretics  *.  We  have  feen  the  different  alterations  of  the 
word  Kharegiens-j-,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  lay  afide  their  obedience,  due  to 
the  legitimate  imam,  a  name  which  true  Mufsulmen  have  given  to  the 
Carmathes,  and  is  generally  applicable  to  the  Ifmaëliens. 

The  fovereign  of  the  Aflaffins  is  termed  Scheikh  by  eaftern  writers. 
Vincent  le  Blanc,  in  the  paffage  before  quoted,  calls  him  4  Séguémir,’  a 
word  compofed  of  4  fcheikh’  and  4  emir,’  and  places  his  refidence  in  Arabia  ; 
but  nothing  ought  to  furprife  us  in  fuch  an  author.  The  arabic  word 
4  fcheikh,’  anfwering  to  the  latin 4  fenior,’  and  which  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages  has  the  two  bonifications,  has  been  ridiculoufly  tranflated  by  4  Vetus,’ 

4  Vetulus,’  4  Senex’  inftead  of  4  fenior,’  if  the  word  4  Dominus’  had  not  ' 
been  chofen.  Vetus  de  Monte,  in  the  chronicle  of  Nicolas  Trivet,  (anno 
]  236),  Vetulus  de  Montanis,  in  that  of  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  in  the  fame 
year.  Vetulus  de  Montibus,  frequently  by  Sanuto,  and  Senex  de  Montanis, 
in  the  latin  tranflation  of  Marco  Polo.  In  Haiton,  4  Sexmontius’  is  but  a 
contraction  of  4  Senex  montis,’  which  Batilli,  who  tranflated  it  by  4  prince  of 
the  fix  mountains,’  has  not  comprehended.  We  have  feen  him  entitled  by 


*  Molhédoun,  in  Arabic,  is  die  plural  of  die  participle  of  the  verb  ‘  lachada,’  «  alchada,’ 
primitively  to  pierce  a  wall,  and  figuratively  to  go  afide,  to  quit  the  right  road. 

f  Kharaja,  in  Arabic,  exire,  to  go  out.  ‘  Kharei,’  exiens,  *  Kharegi,’  fchifmatic,  one  who  is 
clifobedient. 
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Jacques  de  Vitri,  4  Summus  abbas,  prælatus,  magifter  cultellorum  and  in 
the  third  book  of  the  fame  author,  (father  Marténe’s  edition),  we  read  that 
this  monarch  was  commonly  called  4  fimplex  :*  he  gives  himfelf  the  title  of 
‘  Simplicitas  noftra’  in  his  letter  to  Philippe  Augulle,  quoted  by  William 
of  Newbridge.  This  is  one  of  the  two  letters  that  have  been  falfely 
attributed  to  him,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to  fpeak.  This  fimplicity 
confifted  in  having  inhumanly  put  to  death  fuch  as  he  believed  enemies  to 
his  fedl,  or  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  prevaricators,  according  to  the 
expreffion  of  William  of  Tyre. 

The  Aflamns  indilcriminately  exercifed  their  fury  on  Mohammedans  and 
Chriftians.  We  read  in  the  hiftory  of  the  caliphs,  of  princes  and  vizirs  being 
murdered  by  their  emiffaries*.  I  am  alfo  perfuabed  that  this  fcheikh,  all 
fimple  as  he  called  himfelf,  caufed  murders  to  be  committed  at  the 
folicitations  of  other  princes,  from  motives  of  interefh,  wherein  religion  had 
no  part.  We  have  a  right  to  believe  this,  from  what  the  commandant  in 
Syria  faid  to  Henry  II.  count  of  Champagne,  when  he  invited  him  to  pafs 
through  his  territories,  after  the  ftriking  example  he  had  lhewn  him  of  the 
devoted  obedience  of  his  fubjebts  :  4  Si  inimicum  aut  infidiatorem  regni 
haberet,  ab  hujufmodi  fervis  fuis  continuo  interfeci  procuraret.’  Thefe  are 
the  words  reported  by  Sanuto.  Therefore,  when  the  chief  of  the  Affaflins 
is  made  to  fpeak  otherwife,  in  the  letter  dated  from  Mefiat,  which  Nicholas 
Trivet  has  inferted  in  his  Chronicle,  (an.  1192)  4  Sciatis  quod  nullum 
hominem  mercede  aliqua  vel  pecunia  occidimus,’  this  is  one  of  the  reafons 
which  ought  to  caufe  it  to  be  fufpeéted  of  forgery.  In  fa6t,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Englifh  fabricated  this  letter,  addreiTed  to  Leopold  duke 
of  Auftria,  to  procure  the  liberty  of  king  Richard,  whom  he  detained 
prifoner  ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  they  addreiTed  another  to  Philippe 
Augulle,  (which  is  the  one  we  are  fpeaking  of)  to  efface  his  fufpicions 
of  the  murderer  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
adling  writh  hofliiity  toward  them,  in  the  abfence  of  their  king.  The  bell 

*  Two  caliphs,  one  of  Bagdad,  another  of  Egypt;  Taparés,  fultan  of  the  Khoraflan  ;  a  king 
of  Moful,  and  ieveral  princes  Selgiucides  ;  the  famous  vizir  Nezam-el-Mulk,  without  counting  very 
many  other  affaffmations  reported  by  Abulfeda  in  different  parts  of  his  ninth  dynaffy. 

Anna  Comnena — D'Herbelot — Abulfeda*. 
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juftification  of  Richard  is  to  be  found  in  the  generofity  of  his  character, 
however  ferocious  his  valour  may  have  been.  This  king,  mortally  wounded 
at  the  fiege  of  Chaluz,  in  Limoufin,  by  a  crofs-bowman,  not  only  pardoned 
him,  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  but  before  he  died  ordered  one  hundred 
{hillings  to  be  given  to  him. 

As  to  the  real  caufe  of  the  aflaflination  of  Conrad  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  there  are  ftrong  grounds  for  fuppofing  that  Humfroi  lord  of 
Thoron,  firft  hufband  of  Ifabeau,  daughter  to  Amauri  and  heirefs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  enraged  that,  by  the  annulling  of  his  marriage,  he 
faw  his  wife  and  the  crown  pafs  into  the  hands  of  Conrad,  employed,  to 
revenge  himfelf,  the  miniftry  of  the  AfTaflins. 

But  I  fufpeét  we  cannot,  on  equally  good  grounds,  impute  to  the 
AfTaflins  the  death  of  Louis  the  firft:*  duke  of  Bavaria,  aflaflinated  at 
Kelheim  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1231.  It  is  on  a  very 
flight  foundation  that  the  emperor  Frederick  has  been  fufpeéted  to  have 
been  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  crime.  Neverthelefs,  at  the  firft: 
council  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  at  which  prefided  Innocent  IV.  a  declared 
enemy  to  Frederick,  among  other  motives  for  the  excommunication  and 
depofition  of  this  emperor,  was  the  murder  of  Louis  duke  of  Bavaria, 
alledged  to  have  been  committed,  at  his  inftigation,  by  the  AfTaflins,  and 
the  friendly  intercourfe  he  kept  up  with  the  Mohammedans. 

To  avoid  omitting  any  thing,  I  muff  make  fome  mention  of  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  the  AfTaflins.  Their  fcheikh  had  tranfported  thither, 
during  a  fleep  procured  by  particular  drugs,  the  young  men  deftined  to 
his  fanguinary  executions,  that  they  might  have  a  fine  tafte  of  that  paradife 
which  he  promifed  them  after  death.  The  idea  of  fuch  gardens  was  copied 
from  that  of  Schédad,  an  ancient  king  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  prince,  defirous 
to  perfuade  his  fubjeéts  of  his  divinity,  incloied  within  his  garden  every  thing 
that  could  flatter  the  fenfes,  and  there  introduced,  as  if  into  the  true  paradife, 
fuch  as  he  judged  worthy  of  it.  This  garden  was  called  Iram  -f ,  and 
Muflulmen  often  give  this  name  to  paradife. 


*  Of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Schiren  and  Witelfpach,  whofe  defendants  now  reign, 
f  A  town  in  Arabia  Felix  bears  at  this  day  the  name  of  Yrame,  See  La  Roque’s  travels. 
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May  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  refleétion?  Although  Mohammed,  in 
the  Alcoran,  fpeaks  of  this  impious  prince  with  horror,  the  generality  of 
Chriftians  are  not  the  lefs  perfuadcd  that  the  paradife  of  Mohammed  was 
alfo  entirely  feniual.  Eut  M.  Reland,  and  father  Maracci,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  the  Alcoran,  and  M.  d’Herbelot,  at  the  word  4  Gennah,’ 
have  vindicated  Mohammed  from  this  charge,  as  well  as  many  others. 

This  impoftor  is  fufficiently  culpable  without  the  neceflity  of  falfely 
imputing  to  him  errors  which  he  never  had.  This,  however,  is  the  ufual 
cuftom  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  refute  a  religious  feet  :  animated 
with  a  falfe  zeal,  they  think  every  thing  is  permitted,  even  lies,  in  fupport 
of  the  truth. 

In  concluding,  I  recollect  a  fmgular  hiftorical  fact  concerning  this 
paradife.  When  Holagou  deftroyed  the  Ifmaëliens  in  Perfia,  he  fent  three 
hundred  4  Molhédites’  to  Cafbin,  where,  according  to  his  orders,  they  were 
put  to  death.  Now  Cafbin,  formerly  a  capital  town  in  Perfia,  was  called 
4  Giabal’  or  4  Gémal-abad,’  the  4  fair  refidence,’  a  word  that  fignifies  alfo 
paradife.  It  feems  that  this  prince  alluded  to  this  double  meaning  ;  and  to 
mock  the  paradife  of  thefe  fanatics,  he  faid  he  would  ferçd  them  thither 
when  he  ordered  them  to  Gémal-  Abad,  and  had  them  put  to  death.  Hence, 
probably,  is  derived  that  perfian  proverbial  expreflion,  4  to  fend  a  perfon  to 
Gémal- Abad,’  to  fignify  to  put  him  to  death. 

This  differtation,  on  a  fubjeet  fo  little  interefting,  will,  without  doubt, 
appear  too  long.  My  only  fault  is  having  chofen  fuch  a  fubjeét,  but  the 
memoir  of  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  determined  me,  and  made  me  defirous  to 
attempt  the  elucidation  of  all  that  regarded  the  AfTaffins.  I  could  not 
fhorten  what  I  had  to  fay,  after  being  engaged  in  the  difcuflion  of  matters 
where  the  greater  number  of  authors  who  have  treated  on  them,  far  from 
correcting  thofe  who  had  preceded  them,  have  added  new  miflakes  to  thofe 
they  copied  from.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  for  him  who  takes  the  liberty  to 
correct  others,  to  make  his  readers  competent  to  judge,  whether  the  critic 
himfelf  may  not  likewife  want  correction.  This  cannot  be  done  but  by  fully 
and  faithfully  detailing  the  paffages  he  reports.  The  difcovery  of  truths 
whether  by  myfelf  or  others,  is  the  foie  object  I  have  had  in  view. 
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Should  I,  however,  have  drawn  any  confequences  from  the  comparifon 
of  the  paffages  I  have  brought  forward,  1  believe  1  have  not  hazarded  them 
without  mature  refleélion.  Before  I  began  to  write,  I  formed  no  fyftem  : 
what  could  have  induced  me  to  form  one  ?  The  pretended  fyftem  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  foregoing  pages  appears  to  me  folely  the 
refult  of  fadts,  without  any  combination  of  prejudices. 


THE  END. 


AT  THE  HAFOD  PRESS,) 
BY  JA.  HENDERSON.  ) 
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